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CURRENT OCTOBER 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH RE : IEW 


Current Manpower Situation 


After allowing for average seasonal influences, employment registered a 
moderate decline between July and September, breaking the uneven advance 
that had been maintained since early spring. However, large and sometimes 
irregular changes in both the labour force and employment are likely to 
occur at this time of year, as the result of a sharp drop in harvesting, fishing 
and food-processing operations, the end of vacations, the return to school and 
the upturn in forestry and automobile manufacturing. In addition to the 
usual cross-currents, underlying trends this fall have been further obscured 
by industrial disputes involving (directly or indirectly) upwards of 50,000 
workers. 

The number of persons with jobs in September was estimated to be 
5,888,000, a drop of 137,000 from a month earlier and 51,000 less than last 
year. The decline in the current month was limited to male workers, 80,000 
in agricultural and 57,000 in non-agricultural industries. These changes were 
not very different from the average of the last two years. There was no net 
change in the number of women employed during the month, a moderate decline 
in agriculture offsetting gains elsewhere. Changes in female employment have 
no consistent pattern at this time of year, largely because of irregular shifts 
in the timing of labour requirements of food-processing firms. 

In spite of a decline in the number of persons with jobs, there were more 
people actually working in September than in August. The biggest factor 
here, of course, was a decrease of over 300,000 on vacation. In addition, 
however, the number on temporary layoff (chiefly in automobile manufacturing 
and coal mining) fell from 37,000 to 14,000. On the other hand, moderate 
increases were registered in the number working less than a full week because 
of short time and turnover. 

The number of persons withdrawing from the labour force exceeded the 
drop in employment. Consequently, the number without jobs and seeking 
work fell from 281,000 in August to 271,000 in September. To this decline 
might be added the above-mentioned drop of 23,000 in the number on tem- 
porary layoff. The seeking work figure was 4.4 per cent of the labour force 
this September compared with 3.2 per cent in September 1957. 

The drop in the labour force since mid-summer has been unusually large, 
accentuating the downward trend that has been in progress since spring. In 
the third quarter the labour force was, on the average, just over 1 per cent 
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greater than a year earlier. This com- 
pares with a year-to-year margin of over 
3 per cent during most of last year and 
Totel this spring. 


Labour Force 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - CANADA 
—— — 1957 1958 


Part of the reason for this progres- 
sive narrowing of the margin over last 
year was a relatively slow population 
growth which, in turn, stems largely 
- from the cutback in this year’s immigra- 
With Jobs tion program. Population growth (14 
years and over) averaged only 17,000 a 
month in the third quarter of 1958, com- 
pared with 27,000 a month in the same 

With Jobs: period last year. 

peta 5 A drop in the proportion of the 
population of working age participating 
in the labour force has also been a factor 
of considerable importance in slowing 
Paes down the growth of the labour force. 
Agriculture The ratio was 54.0 per cent in September, 
compared with 54.8 per cent a year 
earlier. If the participation rate in Sep- 
tember had been the same as last year, 
there would have been about 90,000 more 
persons in the labour force. There are 
various reasons for the decline in par- 
ticipation rate, one of the more important being the scarcity of job oppor- 
tunities. It is notable that the fall in participation rate is most marked in 
the younger and older age groups. 


UCM ae CAD AM S20. MN 2B 


Women’s Employment 


Although, as stated above, the number of women with jobs in September 
was unchanged from a month earlier, some 58,000 more women had jobs in 
August this year than a year before. This offset to a considerable extent 
the estimated drop of 80,000 in jobs for men. 


The industries which suffered the greatest loss of jobs had a lower level 
of employment this year for both men and women, and in fact the loss of 
jobs for women was in some industries greater, percentagewise, than for men. 
However, the industries most affected—among them manufacturing and con- 
struction—employ a high proportion of men. For this reason even a con- 
siderably smaller proportional drop in male employment resulted in a much 
greater numerical loss. 

The increase in employment for both sexes is in industries in which women 
are well established, particularly service and trade. A larger number of both 
men and women are now employed in these industries than was the case a 
year ago. 

Agriculture is the big exception to the general rule that the drop in jobs 
in an industry has affected both sexes. That industry was by far the greatest 
factor in the year-to-year change in the employment situation. Agriculture 
alone accounted for more than half of the net increase in jobs for women. On 
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the other hand, more than three-quarters of the net drop in men’s employment 
could be attributed to agriculture. The agricultural industry contributed more 
than twice as much as did manufacturing to the total drop in number of jobs 
for men. 


The employment situation was less favourable than a year ago for men 
of all ages, but teen-agers were hardest hit. Of the women, teen-agers were 
the only group with a slight drop in percentage employed in August 1958 
as compared with a year ago. 


Employment Trends in Agriculture 


The agricultural labour force showed a further decrease this year, con- 
tinuing the long-term decline of the postwar period. In the first seven months 
of 1958 the average number of workers attached to farming was estimated to 
be 713,000, which was some 24,000 fewer than in the same period last year. The 
decrease would have been even greater but for the fact that female workers in 
agriculture increased by some 11,000 from 1957 to 1958. This increase can be 
attributed largely to the fact that a greater number of women on farms were 
doing farm work this year in order to fill the gap left by the movement of 
farm owners and their sons to non-agricultural occupations. The total male 
labour force in agriculture declined by some 35,000 since last year. This drop 
was distributed among own account workers, self-employed and unpaid family 
workers; the number of male paid workers in agriculture increased slightly. 


Almost 70 per cent of the female labour force in agriculture are unpaid 
family workers. This female group was entirely responsible for the expansion 
which occurred this year, a sharp reversal of the postwar trend. Paid family 
workers showed virtually no change over the year. This category has held 
fairly constant throughout the postwar period. 


EAPO ¥ WENT DM PAGR LCUL. TUR E 
1946-1958 


] ee WORKERS 
PAID WORKERS. CE 


1955 


1956 1957 1958* 


1946 
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As might be expected, the occupational distribution of male and female 
farm workers differs quite markedly. Unpaid workers constitute almost 70 
per cent of farm employment for females but less than 20 per cent for males. 
For females, this group declined in relative importance during the past 10 
years, from 87 per cent to 70 per cent, while it showed virtually no propor- 
tionate change for males. 

More than half of the male work force in agriculture is self-employed. 
This group declined sharply in both relative and absolute terms during the 
postwar period. In the summer of 1958 the number classified as self-employed 
was almost 200,000 lower than a decade earlier. The number of paid workers 
in this group declined about 30,000 during the 10 year period 1948 to 1958. 
Unpaid family workers showed a slightly greater absolute decline (42,000) 
though in relative terms the decrease for this group was not as sharp. 

The regional distribution of the agricultural labour force differs little 
from last year. The largest group was in the Prairie region, which accounted 
for about 40 per cent of the total. The Atlantic and Pacific regions made up 
for 8 per cent and 4 per cent of the total respectively. Ontario and Quebec 
shared about equally in the balance. 

Apart from a slight increase in British Columbia, farm employment was 
lower than last year in all regions. There was a notable drop in the Prairie 
Provinces despite the fact that the female work force increased substantially. 
In fact, virtually all of the increase in female farm employment in Canada 
occurred in this region. In August, the number of female workers in agriculture 
in the Prairie region was estimated to be 18,000 higher than in 1997. This 
drop was more than offset, however, by a drop of 35,000 in the number of male 
workers in agriculture. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


Labour Surplus* ig sheer ine Labour Shortage* 
ee oe ee 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1 Oct. 1 

1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 | 1957. 
Metropolitan........6.05++5e0s _ 1 6 3 6 8 — a 
Major Industrial.......---.+++- _ 1 21 11 5 14 — — 
Major Agricultural.......--.+-- _ — 1 2 13 12 — — 
PEI Git etia ce elaivis ein menal= ne nil 1 — 25 10 32 48 — - 
EP cit ellie Sue sta seals aS 1 2 53 26 56 82 — x 


Nore:—One area (Kitimat B.C.) was added to the hi i jor i i 
EER tee pteed piel Sat cna rae fo) survey this month. Halifax, N.S., (formerly a major industrial 


* See inside back cover. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of Oetober 10, 1958: subject to revision) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Minin Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a). ....... nt Sept. 20 6,159,000 | — 2.3 + 0.4 
Total persons with jobs......... ie -e-| SEDO. 20 5,888, 000 — 2.3 — 0.9 
At work 35 hours or more................ Sept. 20 5,137,000 | + 1.5 — 2.1 
At work less than 35 hours....... J ..| Sept. 20 561,000 | +22.8 + 15.4 
With jobs but not at work.... ae Sept. 20 190,000 | —62.7 — 8,2 
With jobs but on short time..............| Sept. 20 53,000 | +17.8 + 43.2 
With jobs but laid off full week. ..........| Sept. 20 14,000 | —62.2 — 17.7 

Persons without jobs and seeking work.......| Sept. 20 271,000 3.6 + 37.6 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| Sept. 20 774,000 | —10.8 ai) 4:5 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture........ Sept. 20 5,114,000 | — 0.8 — 0.3 

IL OUAL DAIL WURKEES.A. 1. crticnsue. b. Pads ase Sept. 20 4,707,000 | — 1.2 + 0.1 
Registered for work, NES Alay 

Atlantic. . ; eens atone 2 eK, Sept. 18 33,900 —15.5 + 30.4 

Goshen” fe ean Oty ee rere Sept. 18 98, 000 — 5.4 + 41.6 

GAO SO REA. See He Sk Sept. 18 118, 700 — 8.8 + 11.4 

Prairie. . (Ueto cork eet Gal eed oe Sept. 18 34,700 — 1.7 + 42.8 

Pacific... eels dete er hae tL. Ee Sept.: 1S 41,800 —13.8 + 40.3 

Total, all regions. . Thrantus A MERE ‘3 Sept. 18 327,100 | — 8.6 + 27.8 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

NG Steet ce let ee tein td: tt o. Sept. 1 294, 587 — 2.1 + 41.1 
Amount of benefit payments..................| August $19,491,443 | —27.3 + 49.6 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... August 1 121.8} + 0.4 — 4.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......} August 1 111.7 — 0.3 — 6.4 
MUSINIOTAUION. Pee cd oot coo usie Veo coG dn kone ist. 6 mos. 67,744 —- — 62.9(c) 

Destined to the labour force................ Ist. 6 mos. 35, 742 ~- — 65.8(c) 

Conciliation Services (ex. Quebec) 
Number of cases in progress.................. August 766 -- — 
Number of workers involved................. August 191,080 -- — 
Strikes and Lockouts 
LS iin Uno i eis JOR Ae ee September 56 -—— — 0.5(c) 
No. of workers involved.....................| September 46,944 — + 27.3(c) 
vig or dave lostidsee.. sitet se eee September 496,780 a + 24.5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Aug. 1 $70.75 | + 6.1 + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. ........... Aug. 1 $1.66 | — 0.5 + 3.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Aug. 1 40.4.| — 0.3 — 0.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.). ............ Aug. 1 $66.98 | — 0.7 Se | 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ Sept. 1 125.6} + 0.3 + 1.9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| Aug. 1 128.3 | — 1.2 + 1.0 
Irovat labour ime@oM6...cce.. 6 sec05 $000,000. | August 1,346 | + 0.7 + 0.8 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100) ........ August 281.0 | + 0.7 — 2.0 
Nir BObUrin rea tase Valais oa' a0! s'snssedenteh > August 2Tt.L\ to 9 —- 2.1 
EYE LOR ae PE TST cata tA sit ey dich August SIL a, LO = 910 
BNUOTee CTI OLA MRMME Se ere si woe sle Fo, 5 oh August 255.4 | + 4.3 — 1.1 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, 
a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, April issue of 
Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 
same period previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


The number of major agreements affected by bargaining activity declined 
further in October to 74 agreements covering 386,900 workers. Conciliation 
activity has also declined slightly from last month’s figure. The number of 
agreements reached between September 15 and October 15 was ten, covering 
39,000 workers. All but one of these agreements have been through conciliation 
proceedings. They include agreements in the coal mining, paper and con- 
struction industries. 


As a part of the survey and analysis work in collective agreements carried 
out by the Economics and Research Branch, it has proved practicable to keep 
abreast, with a minimum of time lag, of approximately 1,000 representative 
agreements. Of these, 223 have been revised and received in the Branch. The 
table below shows the distribution of wage increases reported under these 
223 agreements. Of these 223 agreements, 57 per cent were signed for periods 
of one year or less, and 41 per cent for periods ranging from more than one 
year but less than three. About 16 per cent of the agreements signed for one 
year or less made no provisions for wage increases, while the figure for all 
agreements reviewed was 9 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE INCREASES PROVIDED BY 223 AGREEMENTS 
SIGNED IN 1958 


Term of Agreement 


Total Amount of More than 1 
increase—cents but less than 
per hour 1 year or less 3 years 3 years or more Total 
1-4.9 a) 2 -- 13 
5-9.9 55 20 1 76 
10-14.9 24 23 —_ 47 
15-19.9 12 17 = 29 
20-24.9 1 13 3 17 
25 and over 2 15 2 20 
No Change 20 1 -- 21 
Tota! 125 91 < 223 
% of Agreements examined 57 41 2 100 


Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, October 15, 1958 


N = negotiating C = conciliation P/C = post conciliation A = arbitration W/S = work 
stoppage. Brackets indicate information not confirmed 


Status 


Company and Location Union Sept. 15 Oct. 15 

Abitibi Power, Ontarios.n... 2... +. ls. 42 Carpenters op C 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls...... 4 paper mill unions C Cc 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie........... Steelworkers C C 
Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper, Quebec..... 2 paper mill unions C A 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls .... 4 paper mill unions C Cc 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls .... _ Woodworkers N C 
Associated Clothing, Manitoba, Toronto... Clothing Workers Ss N 
AVTOPAILCKALG BV LAlLON caer ae obits camera Machinists N N 
Bowaters Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook... .. 4 paper mill unions Cc Cc 

LS ond OC) Ti ae Siar hears nr San NABET (Broadcasting) Cc Cc 
Canadian Car Co., Montreal............. Railway Carmen N N 
area COLONES yo. a> ws in 26 Since «anaes Textile Workers N N 
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Status 


Company and Location Union Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal. . -....... Various craft unions N —_— 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal. . -....... Syndicate (CCCL) N (N) 
Canadian W cag Di Hamilton........ United Electric Wkrs. C (C) 
Canadair, Malton.. Re een. Machinists _- N 
Chrysler Corp., W indsor. . ......... Automobile Workers C (C) 
City of Toronto, CG STUT di ere ce 5. Municipal Employees C C 
Consolidated Paper, Quebec. . ...... 2 paper mill unions y (A) 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon.. ...... Syndicate (CCCL) W/S W/S 
Dominion Textiles, Quebec. . tsn--as>s Syndicate (CCCL) A (A) 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal. . -..-... syndicate (CCCL) C C 
E.B. Eddy, Hull and Ottawa. . ..... 8 paper mill unions Cc C 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines............... Mine, Mill Workers N N 
Ford voter Co., Ontario...:..5.+......: Automobile Workers N (N) 
General Motors, Ontario. . ..... Automobile Workers C (C) 
General Steel Wares, Ont. and Que.. ee ee Steelworkers C N 
Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax. . . Carpenters and Joiners (N) (N) 
Halifax Shipyards, Halifax.. .....-.- Marine Workers N N 
Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins......... Steelworkers C P/C 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall..... 2 paper mill unions N (N) 
Imperial Tobacco, P.Q... ... Tobacco Workers -- N 
International Nickel Co. , Port Colborne .. . Mine, Mill Workers C N/S 
International Nickel Co., ere: . Mine, Mill Workers C Ww/S 
Lake Carriers Assn., Great Lakes. . . Seafarers C — 
Marine Industries, Ss oes Syndicate (CCCL) N C 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ontario......... Automobile Workers N C 
Master Plumbers Assn., Edmonton....... Plumbers (A) A 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher 

OCCUPIER Meets coca s deem eo ise ok os Mine Workers C C 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield............ UTW (Textile Wkrs.) C C 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 

EL ALOMUAS LE Peter aE Ab En rate. cate oce ose Se Teamsters C (C) 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, Toronto Teamsters C (C) 
N. Interior Lumberman’s Assn., Northern 

Cnet ten cae ws ce can he ee Woodworkers C (C) 
Okanagan Fed. Shippers, Okanagan...... . Fruit Workers N N 
Ontario Hydro Commission—Toronto..... N.U.P.S.E. C C 
Orenda Engines Ltd., Malton............ Machinists N N 
Polymer Corp., Rarnlincssetsei ce ciesTss 5: Oil, Chemical Wkrs C C 
BriGe: Dros CODEC wy ciety oh dhe occa vows s Syndicate (CCCL) C C 
Provincial Govt. Saskatchewan........... Sask. Civil Service 

Association N N 
Provincial Transport Co., P.Q............ Railway Engineers N N 
Royal York Hotel, Paronte..<....--0. . Hotel Employees N N 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan Falls . Syndicate (CCCL) A A 
S. Interior Lumberman’s Assn., Southern 

BiG. Bret ee er eee tea. Woodworkers C P/C 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton........... Steelworkers W/S W/S 
Sudbury Builders’ Exchange, Sudbury ....  Hodcarriers A A 
Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto ..... Carpenters C N 
‘Trucking Assn., Montreal:...........5...- Teamsters N C 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE OCTOBER 15, 1958 
Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


September 1, 1958 to November 30, 1958 


Agreements 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 74 
Bargaining carried over from August 
Terminating in period Sept. 1-Nov. 30 


Settlements Achieved Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 


Negotiations Continuing at Oct. 15 
Bargaining in progress . 
Conciliation in progress 
Post conciliation 
Work stoppage 


Arbitration 


Negotiations not yet begun 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


mamas 1957 <a 
NUMBER OF CASES _ NUMBER OF WORKERS 


an lin thousands) 
350 
300 
250 
200 
150 


Workers 
386,900 
347,700 

39,200 
16,400 
365,250 
93,500 
108,150 
129,650 
24,000 
9,940 
5,250 


PG, Ae SPO. SRM A MO oe At 2D 


WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


NUMBER OF CASES 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 
60 a! (in thous: 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment decreased seasonally in 
the Atlantic region during September and 
students and other short-term workers 
withdrew from the labour force. At Sep- 
tember 20 the number of persons with 
jobs was estimated to be 508,000, some 
9,000 fewer than in the previous month 
and 21,000 fewer than a year earlier. 
Coal mining production continued at 
a reduced level as staggered layoffs 
were still taking place at the Sydney With Jobs: 
Mines. Pulpwood logging in Newfound- , boas saad 
land showed a further decline, reaching 
a much lower level than last year. 
Total manufacturing employment chang- 
ed very little during the month; in- cen data kero aenah onan 
creased hirings were reported in a 
number of steel plants but these gains 
were largely offset by a layoff of about 100 workers at the Saint John Ship- 
yards. 

The low point in economic activity appears to have been reached in 
the Atlantic region early in the year. Persons with jobs (adjusted for seasonal 
variations) increased more than 2 per cent from March to August, reversing 
the downward trend which began in July 1957. The increase made up for 
only part of the earlier losses, however, so that the number of persons with 
jobs in September was still substantially lower than last year. The level of 
unemployment has been consistently higher than in 1957. 


While the declining trend in business activity was arrested early in the 
year, it is still not clear whether the forces responsible for the recession 
have altered enough to bring about a period of sustained expansion. The 
pattern so far has been one of adjustment, with relatively small production 
and employment gains. Most economic indicators of the region have shown 
no appreciable improvements in recent months and this trend is likely to 
persist for the next few months. Inventories of pulpwood are still excessive. 
Some manufacturing plants have also been hampered by excessive stocks. The 
increase in new orders for manufactured goods has been largely confined to 
the steel industry. Two rail orders for export will keep the DOSCO steel 
plant’s rail mill working at capacity for at least three months. 

An upturn in construction activity would have a strengthening influence 
on the economy of the region. Some revival of activity can be expected in 
this sector since contracts for all types of construction have been slightly 
higher this summer than in the same period last year. The higher value of 
contracts has not as yet been reflected in an upturn of employment, because 
many of the jobs scheduled to begin earlier in the year were delayed. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 


— — — 1957 ————— 1958 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 


1, 4958: 


BSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
sia PABOUR LABOUR BALANCE SHORTAGE 
aes SURPLUS SURPLUS 
Group |! Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Hamilton Calgary 
Montreal Pan 
uebec—Levis alifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS ST TOHN'S, «= <—|—Ottawa-Hall 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver-New Toronto 
Westminster Winnipeg 
Mission City 
—}WINDSOR 
Brantford Guelph 
Corner Brook Kingston 
—>CORNWALL Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby —}LONDON | 
Ft. William- Timmins-Kirkland 
Pt. Arthur Lake 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS a Gee Ow 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Peningula 
per cent or more in non-agri- —>OSHAWA 
cultural activity) Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d'Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
—»SYDNEY 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Thetford Mines- Barrie 
Megantic-St.Georges Brandon 
Charlottetown 
—>CHATHAM 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Lassies 
paees Nosth Battleford 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Prince anaee i 
| per cent or more in agriculture) Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviére du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Sorel Beauharnois Bathurst 
BRIDGEWATER <— Belleville-Trenton 
Campbellton Bracebridge 
ENTRAL VANCOU- Brampton 
VER ISLAND Cranbrook 
Chilliwack Dauphin 
Dawson Creek Drumheller 
Drummondville Edmundston 
Fredericton Galt 
aspé Goderich 
GRAND FALLS <— Kamloops 
Lindsay Kentville 
Newcastle Kitimat 
Owen Sound Lachute- 
PEMBROKE <— Ste. Therese 
Prince George Listowel 
MINOR AREAS PRINCE, RUPERT <| Medicine Hat 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) et “ki orth Shore ontmery. 
STE. AGATHE- Okanagan Valley 
ST. JEROME <— Portage La Prairie 
St. Jean St. Hyacinthe 
—-»ST. STEPHEN St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie Simcoe 
Valleyfield Stratford 
Victoriaville Summerside 
oodstock, N.B. . Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
ie aN 
ngerso 
Yarmouth 


—+> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For explanation of classification system, 
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see inside back cover. 
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Six of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during September, three 
from substantial surplus to the moderate surplus category and three from 
balance to the moderate surplus category. At October 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus 13 (7); 
in balance 8 (14). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
dispute at the St. John’s waterfront was settled during the month but port 
activity remained slack. Temporary layoffs were reported in construction 
owing to the fact that the waterfront dispute resulted in a shortage of building 
materials, 


New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Rehiring at the Eastern Car Company boosted manufacturing employment 
during the month. Total manufacturing employment was still substantially 
lower than last year, however, owing to reduced orders for freight cars from 
the railways. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Staggered shutdowns continued in coal mining but employment was somewhat 
higher than in the previous month. Scheduled cutbacks in coal production were 
reported to have concluded at most of the mines by the end of the month. 


Grand Falls and Bridgewater (minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 
St. Stephen (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


Employment declined more than 

seasonally in the Quebec region during 
September. The decline was in part 
associated with the withdrawal of stud- a: ae ee 
ents and other seasonal workers from 
the labour force. In the week ended 
September 20, the number of persons 600, Pad 
with jobs was estimated at 1,630,000, aN 
some 45,000 lower than the previous 
month and 14,000 less than a year before. 
Despite the drop in the number of per- = Wairoa 
sons with jobs, the number actually at 
work increased from 1,558,000 to 1,591,- 
000 during the month, as workers re- 
turned from vacations. The level of 
unemployment was substantially lower ere kha MI INE PSO. ne 
than in August as the labour force 
showed a greater contraction than em- 
ployment. The construction industry, particularly housebuilding, was very 
active during the month. Forestry employment increased sharply in accord- 
ance with the usual seasonal pattern, though operations were at a somewhat 
lower level than last year. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
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An upturn in economic activity occurred in this region early in the spring 
but full recovery appears to be still some distance away. Some of the basic 
weaknesses which accounted for the downturn last year are still in evidence, 
so that business activity in general continues to be fairly sluggish. There 
has been little recovery, for example, in world demand for commodities such 
as base metals, wood products and paper products which figured prominently 
in the earlier boom. There has been some strengthening in the domestic market 
for a fairly wide range of products but as yet production and employment 
gains have been rather modest. 

The low point in employment (apart from seasonal) was reached in this 
region in March. Since then, the trend has been erratic, although the gains 
have been quite substantial. Persons with jobs, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
increased by 4.5 per cent between March and June, making up for most of 
the loss that occurred in the preceding nine months. Employment edged down- 
wards again during the past three months, however, as a result of temporary 
layoffs in various parts of manufacturing. 

In September, the number of persons with jobs was estimated to be 14,000 
lower than a year ago. Unemployment was much higher than a year before 
but the year-to-year difference narrowed noticeably since early in the summer 
owing to a slowing down in the growth of the labour force during recent 
months. For the first seven months of 1958 the labour force showed an 
average year-to-year increase of 65,000. In September the difference amounted 
to only 20,000. 

At October 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 19 (11); in 
balance, 4 (13). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Total industrial employment 
was about 3 per cent lower than a year ago. Manufacturing accounted for most 
of this decline. Employment was sharply lower than last year in railway rolling 
stock and the electrical apparatus and supplies industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in Quebec 
was down slightly from a year ago owing to weaknesses in certain parts of 
manufacturing. Construction employment continued at a somewhat higher 
level than last year. 


Ste. Agathe-St, Jerome (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined seasonally during September. As a 
result, most of the temporary farm help and many other seasonal workers 
withdrew from the labour force. The number of persons with jobs at Septem- 
ber 25 was estimated to be 2,181,000, about the same as a year before but 
a drop of 39,000 from the previous month. Agriculture accounted for about 
60 per cent of the month-to-month decline. Unemployment showed little 
change during the month and the year-to-year increase was the smallest 
since the beginning of this year. As a result of labour-management disputes 
in Toronto, Sudbury and Hamilton, more than 40,000 workers were tem- 
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porarily out of work by the end of 
September and many other workers 
were indirectly affected. 

Economic conditions in the region 
showed some signs of improvement. Con- 
struction activity, both in the residential 
and non-residential sector, continued at 
a high level. The number of housing 
units started in larger centres during 
August was almost one-third higher than 
a year earlier, and total starts for the 
first eight months of the year were 
about 64 per cent above last year’s 
level. 

Some improvement appears to be 
taking place in manufacturing. The 
motor vehicle industry made a promising 
start on the production of 1959 models, 
although output was curtailed in the second half of the month by strikes 
of automobile workers in the U.S. which interrupted the flow of indispensable 
parts from that country. Increased activity was reported in a number of iron 
and steel products firms; in others, steel shortages caused temporary layoffs, 
the largest of which occurred at a Toronto farm implement plant. Apart 
from this, activity in the farm implements industry continued at a high level. 
The home appliance industry is stepping up production. 

The region’s weak spots continued to be textiles (except clothing), railway 
rolling stock manufacturing, and forestry. Lack of orders caused two major 
textile plants at Hamilton to discontinue operations and a third to reduce staff 
drastically. Employment in the railway rolling stock producing industry, 
which has been steadily declining since 1957, reached a new low with the 
layoff of about 500 workers for an indefinite period. Forestry employment 
showed no change during the month and remained substantially lower than 
a year ago. 

Six of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, all but one to categories denoting less unemployment. At October 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 0 (2); in moderate surplus, 13 (6); in balance, 21 (26). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ONTARIO 


—— — 1957 ee 1958 


APM AMS. 2 ah oO 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas where classification unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2). 
The Stelco strike dominated the labour market picture but caused only a 
moderate rise in unemployment. Two major textile plants are ceasing opera- 
tions because of lack of orders, and a third plant drastically reduced its staff; 
about 700 textile workers were affected. Another 500 employees were laid 
off from the railway rolling stock plant. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). Employment 
conditions continued to improve in most industries. Construction workers had 
to be brought in from other areas to meet the demand. Toronto (Group 3). 
The demand for labour from most manufacturing industries showed a notice- 
able increase. The iron and steel products industry reported considerably 
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increased activity, notably in the manufacturing of machinery for the con- 
struction industry. Construction suffered a severe setback as a result of 
the labour-management dispute. 


Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2, chiefly 
as a result of the resumption of work by the motor vehicle industry. 


Major Industrial Areas reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2: Cornwall: 
The reclassification was due mainly to increased construction activity. 
Oshawa; Resumption of motor vehicle production resulted in reclassification. 


London (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3; the 
reclassification was due mainly to improvement in seasonal industries, par- 
ticularly food processing. 


Chatham (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3, 
due mainly to agriculture and food processing. Pembroke (minor) was reclas- 
sified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


Employment in the Prairie region 

cet ai Is mente ct declined seasonally during the month. 

SF wn gy! oe Persons with jobs at September 20 

nhs RS Bersih were estimated at 1,047,000, a decrease 

1,100,000 —}— = of some 33,000 from mid-August and 

gprs eR ee 5,000 from the year earlier. The drop 

“000 Peer in employment over the month was 

Sets accompanied by a similar decline in the 

py AR SRT ye a labour force. Consequently, unemploy- 

1,000,000 ——- ment showed little change, although it 

eS ie 7 SORT was still higher than last year. Comple- 

thas pancite tion of grain harvesting was responsible 

7 |. for all of the decrease in employment. 

sn foo Sate wh Non-agricultural employment showed a 

Sat tst tok slight gain in a month when it usually 
declines. 

Effects of the economic recession 

y , during 1958 were less noticeable in the 

Prairie region than in other regions in Canada. Employment (seasonally 

adjusted) dropped 4 per cent from the peak in 1957 to the trough in January 


1958. Since January employment improved and was higher than a year 
earlier in most months. 


ee a ee a Se Ser ce Sey ae 
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The increase in industrial activity was largely due to an upturn in 
construction and to the steady expansion in the trade, finance and service 
industries. Construction employment was about 8 per cent lower in January 
than in the same month of the previous year but since March it has been higher 
than a year ago. Residential construction, which showed unusual strength 
in the last quarter of 1957, continued its upward trend in 1958. From January 
to July, new housing starts were 51 per cent higher than for the same period 
last year and, at the end of July, the number under construction was more 
than 40 per cent higher than a year ago. Non-residential construction showed 
strength from June on, noticeably in the business and engineering sectors; 
industrial construction was, however, markedly lower than last year. 
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Manufacturing employment has been, on the average, about 3 per cent 
lower than last year, although the gap has narrowed in recent months. The 
main weaknesses were aircraft parts factories, railway shops and iron and 
steel plants. On the other hand, food and beverages and printing industries 
showed further gains. 

Steady expansion in the trade, finance and service industries continued; 
the combined employment in these industries was, on the average, some 3 
per cent higher this year than last year. These industries account for about 
one-third of the total non-farm employment. 

The transportation industry showed lower employment, averaging 4 per 
cent less during the eight-month period this year than last; smaller coal, ore 
and grain shipments were contributing factors. Employment in coal mines, 
especially in Alberta, declined substantially as production dropped by one- 
fifth during the eight-month period. In the oil industry also, there were staff 
reductions owing to export difficulties. 

At October 1, the classification of the 20 labour market areas was the 


same as a month earlier (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 
2 (0); in balance, 18 (20). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Total 
industrial employment in August was at or only slightly below the year-earlier 
level in all three areas. The largest gains over the year have been in residential 
building activity. In September, unemployment showed a small increase in 
Calgary contrasted by slight declines in Edmonton and Winnipeg. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employ- 
ment declined in this area during the month whereas it usually increases at 
this time. Reduction in logging activities was one of the main reasons for 
the decline in employment; work force reductions, which began in August, 
continued in September. Logging employment during the three weeks of the 
month was, on the average, more than 30 per cent lower than in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. There were further staff reductions at Canadian Car 
and Foundry and at Port Arthur shipbuilding plants as current contracts 
neared completion. 


PACIFIC 


Employment dropped by about 11,000 to 522,000 in September, a slightly 
smaller decline than usual for this time of the year. The gap between this 
year and last year narrowed and at mid-September was only 9,000 below 
that of a year ago. Unemployment fell moderately during the month but 
remained considerably higher than a year earlier. 

The basic demand for labour, which has been improving slightly for some 
months, was given a further boost by improved logging weather and the 
settlement of two major industrial disputes. One of these, in the construction 
industry, had been in progress for four months and was largely responsible 
for the fact that employment in the industry was down by one-third from 
last year, in spite of a two-thirds increase in the number of new houses 
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started. The strike settlement was fol- 
EAROOR PERE REMCSESS lowed by a brisk demand for construe- 
Wicabeetty sais tion workers, which helped to reduce the 
seasonal decline in employment. 

A marked recovery in the demand 
for lumber this year has been reflected 
in a 10-per-cent increase in production 

and full staffs in most sawmills. Logging 
With Jobs (and some sawmilling) activity, which 
was sharply curtailed during most of 
the summer because of fire hazard, in- 


600,000 Labour Force 


Biles creased in September, particularly on 
on— Agriculture . 
; Vancouver Island. Some summer logging 
— camps were not reopened, however, ow- 


ing to the short time left in the season. 

Increased activity in construction 
and logging was reflected in related 
manufacturing industries, notably steel 
fabrication, woodworking and sheet metal firms. Weaknesses in some parts of 
manufacturing persisted, however. Shipbuilding employment continued to 
decline as government defence orders neared completion. Employment in 
the iron and steel products group as a whole was sharply lower than last year 
in spite of the beneficial effects of the recovery in construction and logging. 
In non-ferrous metal production employment was about 15 per cent lower 
than last year. 

Mining employment in August was 20 per cent lower than a year earlier. 
There was little apparent change in September although a further reduction in 
some operations was expected as a result of recent reductions on the export 
of lead and zine to the United States. 

Unemployment declined moderately in the region, a particularly sharp 
drop occurring in Central Vancouver Island as logging camps were reopened. 
The classification of 11 labour market areas' was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets) : in moderate surplus 6 (2); in balance 5 (9). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employ- 
ment in all major industries except sawmilling was down in August from a 
year earlier. During September the back-to-work movement in construction 
and logging caused a moderate reduction in unemployment. A season of high 
earnings for fishermen and cannery staffs came to a close. The sockeye salmon 
pack amounted to a new record of more than a million cases, and is reported 
to be already sold, leaving no carry-over to create difficulties next year. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. The lifting of fire-season restrictions allowed thousands to return to work 


in logging and construction. Unemployment dropped to its lowest level in 
10 months. 


Prince Rupert (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment increased seasonally at the end of the fishing season. Logging and 
sawmilling at interior points were retarded by wet weather. 


tine area (Kitimat, B.C.) was added to the survey this month. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Housing Important Source 
Of Jobs, Minister Says 


Housing was of great importance not only 
in providing homes for Canadians but also 
in providing jobs, particularly during the 
winter, Labour Minister Starr said in an 
address September 8 marking the opening 
of National Home Week. 

Speaking to the Home Builders’ Associa- 
tion of Ottawa, Mr. Starr stressed the 
necessity of carrying much of the home- 
building industry’s activity over into the 
winter months. 


Employment for 375,000 


The 1958 program in Canada, he said, 
would provide employment directly or 
indirectly for 375,000 men. He noted that 
“the estimated labour content for a new 
home was six months work for two men 
on site and three men off site,” or, in 
another way, “three months work for four 
men on site and six off”. 

It was also estimated, the Minister said, 
that a family moving into a new home 
spent $1,500 for furnishings and other equip- 
ment. “Again more work,” he added. 

The Government’s home-building target 
for the year was 150,000 units, Mr. Starr 
pointed out. By the end of July, 88,000 
units had been started—an increase of 43 
per cent from the comparable period last 
year. Completions by July 31 totalled 
67,000 as against 59,000 at the same date 
in 1957. The number of completed but 
unsold homes was lower than last year. 

Concerning the Government’s contribu- 
tion towards an increase in home construc- 
tion, Mr. Starr said that loans through 
Central Mortgage and Housing had totalled 
$386 million in the 12 months “since the 
original lending program was announced”, 

This new spending power had been 
“reflected in a greatly increased activity 
among the banks and lending institutions,” 
he stated. 

Government spending, the Minister said, 
was being aimed at lower-income homes, 
and this had “liberated a segment of the 
housing market that had been relatively 
stagnant”. 

Recommendations on housing put forward 
at the Winter Employment Conference, held 
in Ottawa last July, were being considered 
by the Government, the Minister said. 


July Housing Starts Up 
13 Per Cent over 1957 


Housing starts rose 13 per cent in July 
to 15,300 units from 13,512 a year earlier, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Completions rose almost 11 per cent to 
9,660 units from 8,710. Units in various 
stages of construction at July 31 increased 
more than 28 per cent to 92,169 from 71,827 
a year ago. 

During the first seven months of this 
year, starts and completions of new dwelling 
units reached postwar peaks, exceeding the 
previous high reached in 1956. 

Starts in the January-July period this 
year numbered 88,177, compared with 62,359 
in the same period of 1957; completions 
numbered 67,968 compared with 59,145. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, non-farm housing starts totalled 
111,000 in July of this year. The decline 
of 4,000 units from June was less than 
usual, and the July 1958 total exceeded the 
1957 figure by 13,000 units, or nearly 14 
per cent. 


Canada Will Increase 
Aid to Colombo Plan 


Speaking to delegates to the Common- 
wealth Conference on Trade and Economic 
Affairs in Montreal last month, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker said that Canada will 
substantially increase its economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries. 

Other sources indicated that the increase 
might be as much as 50 per cent. In the 
eight years that the Colombo Plan has 
existed, Canada has contributed $200,000,000. 
It was believed that Canada’s contribution 
increase would be contingent upon in- 
creased contributions to the plan from 
other Commonwealth countries. 


1,000th Trainee Arrives 
The 1,000th Colombo Plan trainee to re- 
ceive technical training in Canada, Moham- 
med Saeed, of Pakistan, arrived in Ottawa 
September 29. A graduate in mechanical 
engineering, he will spend about six months 
in Canada studying design, construction and 

operation of gas transmission lines. 
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Two Union Groups Urge 
Abolition of Moonlighting 


The practice of “moonlighting” was con- 


demned and its abolition recommended by 
two different labour groups at separate 
meetings during the past month. 

The 125-member Canada Council of the 
United Automobile Workers (CLC), meeting 
at Port Elgin, Ont., unanimously approved 
a resolution condemning moonlighting. 

“This is one area where a union can 
legitimately co-operate with management,” 
a UAW spokesman said. “Any worker hold- 
ing two jobs ought to be made to choose 
which one he wants to keep”. 

At the monthly meeting of the Fort 
William-Port Arthur and District Labour 
Council a resolution was passed urging that 
affiliates of the Council be circularized, 
urging them to curb “moonlighting” among 
their members as a means of spreading 
available work among more people. 

The Council also called for a meeting 
with Unemployment Insurance Commission 
officials at the local level to see if a program 
could be drawn up to deal effectively with 
the “moonlighting” problem. 


Coal Mine Labour Shows 
Greatest Cost Inerease 


The annual survey of Canadian coal 
mines operating costs and revenues for 
1957 shows that the greatest increases in 
costs were registered by labour, main- 
tenance repairs and supplies and distribu- 
tion. 

Operating costs for the industry as a 
whole increased 56 cents or 8 per cent to a 
total of $7.54 per ton. 

Labour costs per net ton of marketable 
coal produced, for Canada as a whole, made 
up 45.7 per cent of total costs. Maintenance, 
repairs and supplies accounted for 16.1 
per cent of total costs. 


Sales Revenue Drops 


Revenue from coal sales at $7.06 per ton 
was a decrease of 10 cents or 14 per cent. 
The loss on the actual production and sales 
of coal before miscellaneous income and 
stock adjustments amounted to 48 cents 
per ton compared with 18 cents profit in 
the previous year. 

For the year, the industry realized a 
profit of 16 cents per net ton on its com- 
bined underground and stripping opera- 
tions, a decrease of 4 cents per ton from 
the average profit for 1956. 

Total expenditure for the industry as a 
whole for labour and workmen’s compensa- 
tion was $47,145,000, an average of $3.63, 
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an increase of 20 cents, per ton. Mainten- 
ance, repairs and supplies at $1.21 per ton 
increased 16 cents, the total expenditures 
for 1957 being $15,771,000. 


Increases per man-day production were 
reported for four areas, ranging as follows: 
Alberta Mountain, 18.6 per cent; Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, 9.4 per cent; 
Alberta Domestic (underground), 4.4 per 
cent. 

Decreases were reported for three areas, 
as follows: Saskatchewan, 6.7 per cent; 
British Columbia and Yukon, 1 per cent; 
Alberta Domestic (stripping), 0.5 per cent. 


The industry as a whole showed a 5.3-per- 
cent increase in per man-day production. 


Farm Cash Income Sets 
Record for Half-Year 


Cash returns to Canadian farmers from 
the sale of farm products were estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at a 
record $1.3 billion in the first six months 
of this year. 

This was about 9 per cent higher than 
the estimate of $1.2 billion for the like 
period in 1957. 


The increase in farm income compared 
with a year earlier can be attributed in 
the main to the sale of live stock and 
animal products; returns from field crops 
were slightly lower. 


Plan 3rd Annual Session 
On Man and Industry 


The third annual session of the Round 
Table on Man and Industry, a conference 
arranged by the School of Social Work 
of the University of Toronto, will be held 
November 2 to 7. The second session was 
held last November (L.G., Dec. 1957, 
p. 1326). 

Three major issues will be considered at 
the meeting: community planning and 
organization, community relations and par- 
ticipation, and personal satisfactions. 


In connection with the first, the meeting 
will deal with the adequacy of the agencies 
that determine present and future use of 
land to ensure an appropriate distribution 
of land among industrial, commercial and 
residential users; with the adequacy of 
agencies that determine the supply of and 
demand for housing to ensure a sufficient 
supply of housing, especially for the lower 
groups; and with the adequacy of all 
levels of government to ensure the adapt- 
ability of the Canadian people to the impact 
of industrialization. 


——— 


Under “community relations and _par- 
ticipation” the meeting will discuss whether 
the disappearance of traditional, relatively 
static communities has left a gap in per- 
sonal and community life, and if so, how 
it can be filled. 

Under “personal satisfactions” the session 
will enquire into the inequalities of oppor- 
tunity between the sexes, age groups, 
occupational groups, income groups and 
geographical groups. 


Canadian Credit Unions 


Increase Membership 


Canadian credit unions added 206,440 
new members during 1957, bringing the 
total of 2,200,000, compared with some 
2,000,000 at the end of 1956, according to 
the 1958 Credit Union Yearbook, recently 
released by the Credit Union National 
Association (CUNA). 

Other figures show the same substantial 
growth during 1957, but also reflect a slower 
rate of increase than in preceding years. 

Canada had 4,351 credit unions at year- 
end, compared with 4,275 at the end of 
1956. Total assets of the unions stood at 
$884,412,645 at the end of 1957. 


Drop Escalator Clause in 
New Brewery Contract 


The former cost-of-living escalator clause 
was dropped from the agreement signed 
last month between the International Union 
of Brewery and Soft Drink Workers and 
Brewers Warehousing Limited to end a 
seven-week strike in the Ontario brewing 
industry. The contract expires December 
31, 1961. 

A compromise was reached on a union 
demand that the beer distributing company 
discontinue the practice of employing 
outside trucking firms to make deliveries 
during busy periods. The company agreed, 
where possible, to hire unmanned trucks 
and call on idled members of the bargaining 
unit to drive them. 

Other terms of the settlement include an 
immediate 6-cent hourly wage increase, a 
further 10 cents effective October 1, 1959, 
and another 12 cents October 1, 1960. 

Employees who have worked at least 25 
weeks in the preceding year will receive 
an additional one week of vacation during 
the winter months, after completing three 
years service, to help stabilize employment 
during the winter layoff period. 

A $5,000 life insurance policy, company 
paid, will be given to all company em- 
ployees, in place of the $3,000 previously 
in effect at most companies. 


Ford-UAW Agreement 
May Set Industry Pattern 


The Ford Motor Company and the 
United Automobile Workers in Detroit on 
September 17 reached agreement on a 
three-year contract, after 98,000 employees 
had been on strike for six hours. It was 
the first agreement in this year’s nego- 
tiations in the United States automobile 
industry. 

The agreement provides for improved sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits, higher 
pensions, severance pay for workers per- 
manently laid off, some improvements in 
other fringe benefits, and an increase of 8 
cents in the base hourly rate of certain 
skilled trades employees. 

The Ford settlement was expected to be 
followed by similar agreements with General 
Motors and Chrysler Corporation, and was 
also expected to give a lead for settlements 
in the automobile industry in Canada, 
where agreements with all three of the large 
manufacturers have expired and negotia- 
tions had been marking time waiting for 
the situation in the United States to become 
clearer. 

The annual improvement factor remains 
at 24 per cent a year, or 6 cents an hour, 
whichever is greater; the cost-of-living 
formula remains as before. 

Improvements in the 
unemployment benefit plan 
following: 

—Benefits will continue to be paid to 
keep take-home pay at 65 per cent of 
regular earnings after the fourth week of 
layoff, instead of being reduced to 60 per 
cent after the fourth week as has been 
the rule. 

—Benefit will be paid to keep take-home 
pay at 65 per cent of regular earnings in 
a short work week in whieh an employee’s 
earnings are too high to allow him to 
qualify for state unemployment compen- 
sation. 

Lump sum payments to employees per- 
manently laid off will range from 40 hours 
pay for a person with two years service to 
1,200 hours pay for a person with 30 years 
or more of service. 

Modest increases in retirement benefits 
are provided. For the purpose of computing 
years of credited service, 1,700 hours will 
be taken as constituting a year, instead of 
1,800 hours as previously. 

For the first time in the union’s history, 
members of the United Automobile Workers 
at the “Big Three” plants in the United 
States had been working without a con- 
tract since the end of May, when the 
previous contracts expired. 


supplementary 
include the 
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U.S. Unemployment Drops 
To Year’s Lowest Level 


Unemployment in the United States de- 
clined in August to its lowest point since 
January, while employment stood at its 
highest figure for the year after rising for 
six consecutive months, according to esti- 
mates issued jointly by the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. 

Unemployment at mid-August was esti- 
mated at 4,699,000, which was 600,000 less 
than in July but more than 2,000,000 above 
the total of August 1957. The seasonally 
adjusted rate of unemployment, however, 
reached the postwar peak of 7.6 per cent 
of the labour force attained during the 
coal strike in October 1949. This adjusted 
rate has remained fairly constant since 
spring. 

Employment at mid-August was 65,367,- 
000—200,000 higher than in July but still 
1,000,000 below the July 1957 figure. 

The number of persons drawing unem- 
ployment insurance dropped by 86,900 to 
1,953,900 in the week ended September 13, 
the Department of Labor has reported. This 
was the smallest number since last Decem- 
ber. 


Unemployment in Britain, after declining 
between mid-June and mid-July, rose to 
446,000 by mid-August. This figure represents 
2 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with an unemployment figure representing 
1.2 per cent in August 1957. 

At mid-July the unemployed numbered 
412,000; at mid-June, 429,000. 


AFL-CIO Orders Affiliates 
To End Teamster Pacts 


Affiliates of the AFL-CIO have been 
warned to end any mutual aid pacts with 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
in a resolution adopted at the quarterly 
meeting of the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 
Expulsion is presumably the price of refusal. 

The Council’s order does not apply to 
co-operation with the Teamsters at the 
local level. Unionists will not be forbidden 
to observe Teamster picket lines or give 
other co-operation “within the framework 
of traditional union assistance”. 

The constitution of the AFL-CIO states 
that one of the guiding principles of the 
organization is “to protect the labour move- 
ment from any and all corrupt influences” 
and from undermining efforts of all who 
are opposed to basic principles of democracy 
as a way of life, both inside and outside 
of the trade union movement. 
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The constitution also expressly directs 
affiliates of the federation not to recognize 
any organization that has been suspended 
from or expelled from the Federation for 
violation of the constitution. 

There are in existence alliances or agree- 
ments between nine AFL-CIO affiliates and 
the Teamsters. Proposals for agreements 
between the Teamsters and several other 
AFL-CIO affiliates are in various stages of 
negotiation. 

Only this summer the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and the National 
Maritime Union joined the Teamsters in a 
“conference on Transportation Unity” (L.G., 
Aug., p. 844). Joseph Curran, NMU Presi- 
dent, cast the lone dissenting vote on the 
AFL-CIO Council’s resolution. 


Council’s Statement 


The Councils statement says: “This 
Executive Council declares it to be the 
policy of the AFL-CIO that any alliance 
or agreement formal or informal between 
an affiliate of the AFL-CIO and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters be can- 
celled; further, that this above stated 
principle applies to any proposals for new 
alliances or agreements between the corrupt 
leadership of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and any AFL-CIO affiliate.” 


A special convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has been called 
for next February by President James R. 
Hoffa, despite objections by union moni- 
tors who say they will seek a court order 
to block it. 

Mr. Hoffa says the convention is for the 
purpose of getting himself re-elected and 
thereby rid the union of the monitors’ 
supervision under terms of a court order. 


Steelworkers Convention 
Votes to Expel “Rebels’’ 


The ninth constitutional biennial con- 
vention of the United Steelworkers, held 
in Atlantic City in September, crushed a 
rebel faction led by a man who polled more 
than half the number of votes obtained 
by President David McDonald in an elec- 
tion in February 1957. 

The convention took steps to bring to 
trial and expel the “traitors,” chief of whom 
was Donald C. Rarick, President Mc- 
Donald’s opponent in the 1957 election. 
Only two of the 3,500 delegates voted 
against the purge. 

The convention served notice that the 
Steelworkers would insist on “substantial” 
improvements in wages, hours, and other 
main contract provisions in its negotiations 
with the steel industry next year. 


President MeDonald and other leaders 
warned the delegates that the winning of 
their demands might involve a long strike. 
Spokesmen said that the union was deter- 
mined to obtain a reduction in the present 
basic eight-hour day and 40-hour week. 

The convention unanimously approved an 
investigation into the practicability of 
establishing through collective bargaining 
a complete health plan for union members 
and their families. The industry would be 
asked to pay the entire cost of the scheme, 
estimated at $100,000,000. 

The union pledged full support to 7,500 
of its members then engaged in a strike 
against the Steel Co. of Canada in Hamilton. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour 
for Canada, was one of the speakers at the 
convention. The Minister outlined the 
steps the Government had taken to deal 
with unemployment in general and winter 
unemployment in particular, and the meas- 
ures it had taken to mitigate the hardships 
of unemployment on those affected by it. 


Harmful Effects 


He pointed out the harmful effects of 
strikes on employment. A strike in a big, 
basic industry, he said, tended to give rise 
to a “whole series of layoffs...in smaller, 
subsidiary industries, so that you end up 
with a chain reaction in unemployment”. 

“The right to strike is not one which 
ean be lightly interfered with,” the Minister 
said. “However, the danger is that recurrent 
crises in the field of essential public opera- 
tions will continue to build pressure for 
more and more government intervention,” 
he warned. 

He urged Management and Labour to 
show more flexibility, more tolerance and 
more regard for mutual interest, rather 
than the things which divide them so that 
they might be able to avoid or minimize 
this danger. 


IUE to Redouble Efforts 
To “Demolish” Rival UE 


A resolution calling for redoubled efforts 
to “demolish” the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America was 
unanimously adopted by the eighth conven- 
tion of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers in 
Philadelphia last month. 

The resolution also called for an all-out 
organizing effort in Canada, the South, the 
Midwest, the West Coast, and Puerto Rico. 

The IUE, now the biggest union in the 
industry, was chartered by the CIO in 
1949, after the United Electrical Workers 
had been expelled from the Congress. The 


membership of UE has dropped from 460,- 
000 in 1949 to about 50,000. The IUE now 
claims 365,000 members. In Canada, UE 
has 24,000 members; the IUE, 16,000. 

A constitutional change on strike pro- 
cedure was adopted by the convention. If 
endorsed by the membership, the constitu- 
tion will be changed to let conference 
boards determine what majority will be 
required to authorize a walkout. At present, 
strikes cannot be called unless approved 
by a vote of delegates representing two- 
thirds of the members employed by a 
company. 

James B, Carey was re-elected President 
and Al Hartnett, Secretary-Treasurer; both 
have held those positions since the union’s 
founding. Mr. Carey’s salary was raised 
$3,000 to $25,500 a year and Mr. Hartnett’s 
$4,000 to $22,500. 


New Bakery Union 
Adopts Constitution 


Provisions of a constitution were approved 
by 300 delegates attending the first con- 
stitutional convention of American Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers International 
Union (AFL-CIO) in Atlantic City last 
month. 

The new union represents 177,000 workers, 
more than half of the membership of the 
old Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union that was expelled from 
the AFL-CIO after its top officers, headed 
by James Cross, had defined a mandate to 
clean up the union. 

The constitution of the new union is 
designed to prevent abuses recently dis- 
closed in some U.S. unions, and provides 
that the 18-member general executive 
board, governing body between conven- 
tions, must always have a majority divorced 
from any financial connection with the 
international. Conventions will be held 
every four years. 

The union will have a paid president, 
secretary-treasurer and five regional vice 
presidents. In addition, each of the union’s 
five regions will elect two general executive 
board members, who will receive no salary 
from the international. 


Printers Will Demand 
30-Hour Work Week 

At its centennial convention in San 
Francisco, the International Typographical 
Union called for a 30-hour work week for 
printers. Locals will be instructed to seek 
the shorter hours at bargaining tables. 
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Newspaper Guild Sets 
Goal of 50,000 Members 

The American Newspaper Guild, whose 
membership now stands at 30,500, at its 
annual convention in San Jose, Cal., set 
itself a goal of 50,000 members and adopted 
a program designed to assure adequate 
defence funds. 

The convention also: 

—Approved an increase from 25 to 30 
cents, effective next January 1, in the 
defence fund portion of the monthly per 
capita payment to the international. 

—Ordered all locals to earmark 5 per 
cent of dues revenues, beginning next year, 
for local defence funds. 

—Applied minimum dues standards to 
all locals. 

—Endorsed the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Code and adopted constitutional revi- 
sions to meet the letter of the code. 

—Pledged an all-out assault on “right-to- 
work” legislation and voted $10,000 to sup- 
port the drive. 

—Expressed support of recent US. legis- 
lation that rejects the claim by federal 
departments “of blanket authority to restrict 
the public’s right of access to public records 
and documents”. 


UMW Condemus Sale 
Of Ships to Cubans 


A resolution condemning the sale of 
Canadian National Steamships vessels to a 
Cuban firm “to break a strike by Canadian 
seamen” was strongly endorsed by delegates 
to the 27th convention of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, held in 
Truro, N.S., in September. 

A resolution urging the convention to 
“take the necessary steps to become affil- 
iated with the Canadian Labour Congress” 
was referred back to the resolutions com- 
mittee, which earlier had recommended 
rejection of the motion. 

The federal Government was asked in 
another resolution to nominate an employee 
representative to the Dominion Coal Board. 

In other resolutions the UMW group 
sought to establish $14 a day as basic pay, 
to replace the $11.54 now prevailing; get 
a 40-hour work week in the coal industry; 
obtain a three-way pension plan; have 
removed the over-40 employment ban; get 
payment for eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, and longer vacations-with-pay 
periods. 

In an address to the delegates, Rev. 
Andrew Hogan of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity urged establishment of a vocational 
training school in the Cape Breton area; 
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and warned in his remarks that Labour 
should be on guard against increasing pro- 
paganda to the effect that Labour is to 
blame for the current recession. 


AFL-CIO Signs Agreement 
With Organizers’ Union 


The AFL-CIO has reached an agreement 
with the union of its organizers, the Field 
Representatives Federation. 

The agreement provides for pay raises 
from $130 to $140 per week, retroactive to 
July 7; a union shop, severance pay of one 
week’s salary for each year of service, 
and other improvements. However, nothing 
is provided for 100 organizers who were 
discharged last January (L.G., Feb., p. 165), 
except a nominal agreement to review dis- 
charges on the request of workers. 

Another provision of the agreement is 
that the final step in settling any disputes 
over interpreting the contract will be a 
binding decision by two members of the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council appointed by 
President George Meany. 

John Collins was elected President of the 
union; Leon De Broux, Vice President; and 
Robert Graham, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Gross National Product 
Shows Moderate Gain 


The value of Canada’s total output of 
goods and services, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, showed a moderate gain between the 
first and second quarters of 1958, following 
the weakness that had developed earlier, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

In value terms, production of goods and 
services in the non-farm sector rose by 
about 1 per cent. It is estimated that the 
greater part of this value increase reflects 
a further rise in final product prices, so 
that the volume of output showed little 
change. 

During the first six months of 1958 wages 
and salaries amounted to $16.1 billion com- 
pared with $15.7 billion in the same period 
in 1957, an increase of 2.7 per cent. Cor- 
poration profits before taxes in the same 
period totalled $2.3 billion, a decrease of 
148 per cent from the total of $2.7 billion 
during the same six-month period of 1957. 


The number of unemployed in Britain 
rose 30,000 between August 11 and Sep- 
tember 15 to 476,000, the highest since 
May 1952. The figure represented 2.2 per 
cent of the working population; a year 
earlier, 12 per cent were unemployed. _ 


CBRE Changes Name 
On SOth Anniversary 


Criticism of the federal Government’s 
“hold-the-line” policy on wages, a three- 
point expansion program, an increase in 
union dues for its members and affiliation 
of the CCF Party and the Canadian Labour 
Congress were major subjects dealt with at 
the 50th anniversary convention of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, held 
in Vancouver in September. 

A change in the name of the union to 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers was ap- 
proved by the more than 400 delegates. 

CBRE President William J. Smith said 
that the country’s present labour troubles 
are largely due to the wage policies urged 
by the Government. He noted that the 
Government asserts that it takes the same 
tough line with business that it takes with 
Labour, but he disputed that claim. 


“Meaningless Claim” 


This is a meaningless claim, he con- 
tended, since the Government does have at 
its disposal a means of obstructing Labour— 
the conciliation process—while in the vast 
majority of industries it has nothing what- 
ever to say about prices. 

“What sounds fair and equal in theory,” 
said Mr. Smith, “is in practice a completely 
one-sided affair.” 

Mr. Smith felt that the only discernible 
effect of the policy “has been a worsening 
of labour-management relations to the point 
where there is now more serious labour 
trouble than at any time since the war.” 

The delegates approved a_ three-point 
program of expansion providing for: 

—Aggressive organizing in the road trans- 
port field previously dominated by the 
Teamsters’ union; 

—Creation of a “home” for thousands 
of members of national and local unions 
of general workers; 

—A campaign to enrol unorganized 
groups of general workers, 


The convention voted to increase dues to 
$3 per month from the present $2, primarily 
to finance the planned expansion of the 
organization beyond the transport field. 

A. R. Mosher, first President of the 
CBRE and now an Honorary President of 
the CLC, called on all trade unionists to 
support the CCF-CLC political alignment. 
He believed it was time that Labour took 
a hand in politics, since in the past it has 
been a case of Labour going to the polls 
to “vote for representatives of Manage- 
ment to go to Parliament to make the 


rules under which labour-management nego- 
tiations are carried on”, 

Considering unemployment in the coun- 
try, the convention expressed fear over the 
effects of automation on industry, and 
urged the federal Government to fight it 
on all fronts. 

Addressing the convention, CLC Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin stated that the union 
movement will fight for its rights come 
what may. He noted that while Canadian 
Labour was ready to co-operate inter- 
nationally, “we do not need any outsiders 
to tell organized labour what it has to do”. 

Donald MacDonald, CLC  Secretary- 
Treasurer, told the convention that anti- 
labour forces are at work in Canada and 
that there was no room for complacency 
in this regard. 

Labour Minister Starr cautioned Labour 
and Management to hold down industrial 
disputes, so as not to add to Canada’s 
unemployment. “When we are on the high 
road to economic recovery it is no time 
for reckless driving by either side,” he said. 

Mr. Starr told the delegates he believes 
“we have worked our way out of the worst 
of the slump and are on our way back”. 

He thought unemployment in Canada 
this winter might be as bad as last but, 
he assured the convention, “every measure 
will be taken to deal with the situation as 
it develops”. 

William J. Smith was unanimously re- 
elected President. Elroy Robson was 
re-elected Vice President over contenders 
Alex Porter of Toronto and Bob Smeal of 
Victoria, B.C. Don Secord was unanimously 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Canadian AGMA Members 
Join with Actors Equity 


Canadian members of American Guild 
of Musical Artists, an affiliate of Associated 
Actors and Artists of America (AFL-CIO- 
CLC), have merged with Actors Equity 
Association (AFL-CIO) following a year 
of negotiations. 

The merger brings Equity strength in 
Canada to 800 members. Affected are the 
National Ballet and the Opera Festival 
Association of Toronto. 

The merger means one less union card 
for performers to carry and one less set 
of dues and initiation fees to pay. 


During July, 1,611 accident claims were 
received from persons in the employ of the 
federal Government, compared with 1,427 
for July 1957, the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch has announced. 
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Urges Government Body 


To Deal with Automation 

A national plan and a special government 
eommission to deal with automation was 
recommended last month by a Montreal 
lawyer, Philip Cutler, in an address to the 
40th annual meeting of the Canadian Bar 
Association. 

Automation will soon be revolutionizing 
the Canadian way of life, he said. 

“Only a comprehensive plan worked out 
by representatives of management and 
labour, sitting with government and public 


bodies, can make automation work for 
society,’ he suggested. 
While automation brings with it the 


possibility of strife, hardship and uncer- 
tainty, dislocation, over-abundance and 
want, it also “has all the ingredients for 
a life of plenty, increased production, in- 
creased services and greater leisure,” he 
said. 


May Commodity Imports 
12.5 Per Cent Below Peak 


Canada’s commodity imports in May 
were valued at $485,100,000, a decline of 
12.5 per cent from the all-time high for 
any month, $554,100,000, recorded in May 
last year, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties reported last month. 


Total for the January-May period was 
$2,123,700,000, down 13.6 per cent from last 
year’s five-month peak of $2,450,600,000. 


Among major commodities there were 
lower values in May and the five months 
for industrial machinery, pipes, tubes and 
fittings, rolling-mill products, cotton and 
wool products, rubber products and coal, 
but increased values for fruits and aircraft 
and parts. 


Values were lower in the month but 
higher in the cumulative period for vege- 
tables, sugar and products, and paper. 


Immigration in Ist Half 
Down Sharply from 1957 


Immigration to Canada showed a marked 
decline for the first six months of this year: 
67,744 new arrivals compared with 182,416 
for the same period in 1957. 

However, during the second quarter of 
1958, a total of 46,501 immigrants entered 
Canada, an increase of 25,258 over the 
total during the year’s first three months, 
according to the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. 

There was a sharp year-to-year drop in 
the number of immigrants from most coun- 
tries. Immigrants from the United States 
increased in the six-month period to 4,700 
from 4,532. 

Of the 67,744 immigrants who arrived 
in the first six months this year, 35,742 
were destined to the labour force; the 
occupational group of 10,806 of the new- 
comers was “manufacturing, mechanical 
and construction”; of 5,952, service; of 
5,011, labourer; of 4,107, clerical; of 3,544, 
professional; of 3,076, agricultural; and of 
1,289 commercial. 


Gain Dental Insurance 
In Collective Bargaining 

Non-profit dental insurance for its mem- 
bers has been obtained through collective 
bargaining with Helena Rubinstein Inc., 
by a New York local of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union. 

Coverage will become effective November 
1 through Group Health Dental Insurance, 
Inc., first non-profit dental plan in the 
United States. The plan provides that 
members may use their own dentist. Bene- 
fits are comprehensive and include the most 
frequently needed dental services. 

The local’s president said the agreement 
heralds a trend of collective bargaining for 
dental benefits to complete the health 
package. 


Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


August 25—Majority report of federal 
conciliation board in dispute between 
Canada’s major railways and their non- 
operating employees has been accepted by 
unions, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour reports. 

In the dispute between the British 
Columbia Shipping Federation and the 1,500 
members of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, a federal 
conciliation officer was appointed on March 
25; when he was unable to settle the dispute 
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a board was formed on April 15; its 
majority report was presented on July 25 
and was rejected, Mr. Starr stated. The 
Government was still trying to effect a 
settlement. 

Official report covering recommendations 
made to the Government at the National 
Winter Employment Conference would be 
available to the Government in a few days 
so that it could be studied carefully, the 
Minister of Labour announced. 


° as 


Second reading, including partial clause- 
by-clause discussion, given Bill C-55, to be 
known in short form as the Broadcast Act. 
Purpose of the Bill is to establish an 
independent board of broadcast governors 
to regulate broadcasting in Canada and 
provide for continuance of the Canadian 
Broadeasting Corporation. 


August 26—Clause-by-clause discussion 
of Bill C-55 completed. The Bill was given 
third reading and passed. 


August 28—Lower-cost homes will be 
available through new plans prepared by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
the Minister of Public Works announces. 
The homes, if built in remote, sparsely 
populated areas, will cost about $5,000; if 
built in small centres, about $8,000. 

Final approval given Bill C-56, to author- 
ize construction of a bridge across Lubec 
Channel between the State of Maine and 
the province of New Brunswick. 


August 29—Time required to review sug- 
gestions for amendments of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
will be a governing factor in deciding when 
amending legislation will be introduced in 
the House, the Minister of Labour asserts. 
He noted that three national organizations 
had not yet submitted recommendations for 
amendments: Canadian Labour Congress, 
Railway Association and Canadian Con- 
struction Association. 

Proposed Bill of Rights would be given 
first reading during the current session of 
Parliament and would then be carried over 
to the next session before final action was 
taken on it, the Prime Minister suggested. 
All parties agreed to this procedure. 


September 1—Labour Day marked by 
tributes to Labour from House leaders of 
all parties. 

Saskatchewan River Dam Project agree- 
ment, following lengthy discussion, given 
unanimous all-party approval. The agree- 
ment was signed July 25, the Prime Minister 
advised, in introducing the resolution and 
requesting its approval. 

September 2—Unemployment insurance 
benefits are not available to persons con- 
cerned with a work stoppage arising out of 
a labour dispute, the Minister of Labour 
asserts. “...Whether a stoppage of work 
arising from a labour dispute is legal or 
illegal has no bearing on the payment of 
unemployment insurance. No consideration 
whatsoever is given to the merits or 
demerits of the matter in dispute...” 


Second reading given Bill C-51, designed 
to prevent “dumping” by providing author- 
ity to value imported goods at a price that 
includes a reasonable profit. 


September 3—WNo federal funds were paid 
to the province of Quebec on behalf of 
unemployable persons last year, since the 
province has not yet signed an agreement 
with the federal Government under the 
Unemployment Assistance Act. 

Government housing loans to small build- 
ers, in certain cases, to be increased from 
25 to 50 as a means of combatting unem- 
ployment this winter, Minister of Public 
Works announces. A builder must have 
used his first 25 loans, however, before 
obtaining further loans. If a builder has 
used 10 of his original 25 loans, he may 
obtain only 25 loans—not 40. But if a 
builder has used his first 25, he is now 
eligible for 25 more. The Minister hoped 
the plan would allow for 160,000 housing 
starts in 1958. 


September 4—E-xzpenditures for advertis- 
ing to encourage winter employment will 
be on a per capita proportion of population 
in each region of the country, the Minister 
of Labour tells Commons. 

Summary in French of the proceedings 
at the National Winter Employment Con- 
ference, held in Ottawa July 14 and 15, 
will be made available, the Minister of 
Labour says. 

Mediation in dispute between the West 
Coast Steamships and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union and two other unions in- 
volved is being carried out by Eric Taylor, 
Labour Minister Starr reports. Matters in 
dispute have been reduced to four. In the 
matter of the longshoremen’s strike, pen- 
sions were the chief issue, the Minister 
asserted, and he hoped that discussions on 
it would soon be resumed. 

September 5—Bill of Rights to assure 
Canadians recognition and protection of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
introduced in the House by Prime Minister, 
given first reading and, with approval of 
all parties, placed on the Order Paper for 
consideration at the next session. 

Bill No. C-51, designed to eliminate 
dumping of foreign goods in Canada, given 
second reading after lengthy debate. During 
the debate the Prime Minister drew atten- 
tion to favourable comments on the Bill 
made by leading officials of the textile 
unions and the United Automobile Workers. 
Bill given third reading and passed. 


September 6—VFirst session of 24th Par- 
liament brought to close. 
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Technological Change in the 


Household Appliance Industry 


Continued trend towards mechanization, greater volume of production 
from individual plants seem probable, states newly published third 
report produced by research program on training of skilled manpower 


A continued trend towards mechanization 
in the household appliance industry and 
a greater volume of production from 
individual plants in the industry seem 
probable, it is stated in a report on tech- 
nological changes and skilled manpower in 
that industry just published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The report*, the third in the series being 
produced under the Department’s Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Man- 
power, was prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch. The first two reports 
were: No. 1, Progress Report (summarized 
in the Lasour Gazetrn, Aug. 1957, p. 940) 
and No. 2, Technological Changes and 
Skilled Manpower: Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Industry, Heavy Machinery Indus- 
try (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1281). 


The latest report is based on field work 
by Prof. William Bruce of McGill Univer- 
sity and Prof. Jacques St. Laurent of Laval 
University. 

The many different kinds of technological 
change proceed at different rates in dif- 
ferent plants, largely because of the differing 
economic positions of the firms concerned, 
the report points out. The most important 
changes tend to be introduced by firms with 


a large volume of sales and access to large 
reserves of capital. 


The other main conclusions of the study 
are: 


—In recent years, while the physical 
volume of production has been increasing, 
the number of production workers employed 
by the plants included in the present survey 
has been decreasing. Output per employee 
has been increasing as a result of tech- 
nological changes. 


—Few employees have been laid off as a 
direct result of technological changes. How- 
ever, when layoffs occur during periods of 
business recession, it seems possible that 
they may be due in part to earlier techno- 
logical changes, rather than due entirely to 
market conditions. 


*Technological Changes and Skilled Manpower: 
Summary Report on the Household Appliance 
Industry. 
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—Employers in most cases have planned 
the introduction of technological changes 
in such a way as to minimize the displace- 
ment of employees. It is desirable to con- 
tinue this policy, and to provide for the 
retraining of displaced employees when this 
is required to fit them for other jobs. 

—The proportion of manpower employed 
in direct production tends to be reduced 
by technological change, relatively to the 
proportion employed in such functions as 
engineering, quality control, maintenance, 
and tool-making. These latter functions 
require a much higher percentage of skilled 
and highly skilled manpower than direct 
production. The relative demand for skilled 
and highly skilled manpower is therefore 
increasing. 

—In such functions as maintenance, the 
level of skill required is rising, chiefly 
because of the need for more theoretical 
knowledge of such subjects as electronics, 
hydraulics, or metallurgy. 

—The volume of engineering work done 
in Canadian plants is increasing, in spite 
of the widespread use of imported designs. 


—The mechanization of office work has 
been proceeding perhaps still more rapidly 
than that of production. However, this 
has been accompanied by a rapid increase 
in the volume of office work, and in the 
variety of data required by management, 
and the rapidity with which it is processed. 
Total office employment has been increas- 
ing in the plants surveyed, unlike produc- 
tion employment. 

—In several fields, including engineering, 
maintenance, quality control, office work, 
and others, there is an increasing demand 
for workers trained to higher levels than 
in the past. There is especially a demand 
for more intensive training in such abstract 
fields as mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, electronics, or hydraulics. This 
fact is important in the planning of future 
vocational training. 


The household appliance industry was 
chosen for study, the report says, first 
because it is a highly mechanized mass- 
production industry in which technological 
improvements are likely to occur frequently, 


and secondly because the volume of produc- 
tion is “reasonably measurable” because it 
consists of a few products produced in 
large numbers. Nine leading plants in the 
industry in Ontario and Quebec were visited 
(more than 90 per cent of the industry is 
situated in these two provinces). 


Changes in Production and Employment 


Statistics for six of the nine plants 
included in the survey show that during 
the years 1949 to 1957, while there was on 
the whole a substantial upward trend in 
production, the number of workers em- 
ployed decreased slightly. The number of 
supervisory and office employees, however, 
rose during this period from 22 per cent 
of total employment in 1949-51 to 32 per 
cent in 1955-57, though this increase was 
not quite enough to counterbalance the 
drop in the number of production workers. 


Types of Technological Change and Effects 


The report mentions four main types of 
technological change: the introduction of 
new products or more complicated products, 
changes in production processes, changes 
in materials, and changes in organization 
within the plant. 

Changes in production methods usually 
require the investment of capital. The 
rapidity of these changes varies from one 
plant to another, depending on the firm’s 
ability to finance the changes, as well as 
other economic factors. 

Changes in the kind of materials used, 
such as the use of plastics instead of 
metals, may lead to a saving of labour in 
production. The introduction of improved 
machines may have the same result. Such 
machines usually require fewer operators 
for a given volume of output. The opera- 
tors may not require more skill than those 
of the old machines, but they may have 
more responsibility. 

Since the more highly automatic machines 
are likely to turn out a more uniform 
product the work of inspection may be 
reduced. However, the inspectors who 
remain may need to have more skill. 


Displacement of Manpower 


The survey uncovered a considerable 
number of examples of the displacement 
of workers by technological change in the 
nine plants visited. The total effect of 
such changes on employment during the 
nine-year period covered is shown in one 
of the tables in the report. 

“Tt is impossible”, the report notes, “when 
employment decreases substantially, as it 
did, for example, between 1953 and 1954, 


to estimate how much of the decrease is 
due to technological changes and how much 
to a decline in sales... Moreover, the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing technological unem- 
ployment from cyclical unemployment may 
be increased by a lag in the manpower 
effects of technological change.’ 


It is also pointed out that technological 
changes in a plant in one industry may 
have effects on employment, either favour- 
able or unfavourable, in other industries 
or in other plants in the same industry. 


As to the effects on the workers directly 
displaced by technological changes, the 
report says: “However, a gradual reduction 
in the number of jobs available in a plant, 
due to technological progress, does not 
necessarily result in heavy layoffs. The 
normal turnover of employees may be great 
enough to enable this reduction to be made 
merely by not hiring replacements for those 
who leave, without any actual layoffs of 
employees. This means, of course, that 
some people who would under former con- 
ditions have obtained jobs in this particular 
plant are now no longer able to do so. 
The impact of displacement is thus passed 
on from the actual employees of the plant 
to this anonymous group outside, which 
may consist of young people entering the 
labour force, of those currently unemployed 
from other causes, or of older people or 
others who are marginal members of the 
labour force. 


“These people who are indirectly affected 
by displacement will not feel the impact at 
all, if the economy is growing and employ- 
ment in general is expanding rapidly. At 
such a time, the impact of displacement 
may be dissipated without perceptibly 
affecting anybody. In actual fact, during 
the last decade, the rapid growth of the 
Canadian economy has both encouraged 
technological change and made its effects 
easier to absorb.” 


Demand for Different Types of Manpower 


“One broad result of technological changes 
appears to be a decrease in the demand 
for manpower for direct production pro- 
cesses—machine operators, for example— 
relatively to the demand for indirect plant 
labour, i.e., workers in maintenance, the 
toolroom, engineering. Such a trend is 
likely to mean a relative increase in the 
demand for skilled workers...” 


One of the tables in the report shows 
that while only 2 per cent of production 
workers in eight plants surveyed were 
classed as highly skilled and 11 per cent 
as skilled, 19 per cent of maintenance 
workers were highly skilled and 48 per cent 
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skilled, and among toolroom workers 40 
per cent were highly skilled and 50 per 
cent skilled. 

Regarding the effect of technological 
changes on the degree of skill required of 
production workers the report says: 

Do technological changes result in changes 
in the type of worker required on the pro- 
duction line? Do the new, more complex 
machines require more highly skilled opera- 
tors? In this respect the effects are varied. 
Examples can be found in which the new 
process requires a higher level of skill than 
the old. On the other hand, it is stated by 
some managers that the average level of skill 
required of production workers is decreasing 
as processes become more automatic. 

It appears dangerous to generalize on this 
point. However, whether or not a higher 
level of skill is required, the demands on the 
worker may increase in other ways. The 
newer processes of production have a higher 
output per hour, and the rhythm is usually 
less fllexible. Each worker supervises an 
increased quantity of equipment. The cost 
of a single mistake is therefore likely to 
be greatly increased. The worker may there- 
fore be required to show greater alertness 
and a greater sense of responsibility. 


With regard to the effect of progress on 
the demand for professional engineers, 
although the report mentions certain con- 
flicting tendencies, it states: 

In comparison with some other industries, 
relatively few graduate engineers are em- 
ployed in the household appliance industry... 
However, as a _ result of technological 
advances and of some of the other trends 
which have been mentioned, it seems probable 
that requirements for engineering personnel 
will increase in the industry more rapidly 
than the total number of employees. This 


means an increasing demand, not only for 
engineers, but also for highly skilled engi- 
neering assistants, for draftsmen, and for 
various other types of highly trained man- 
power, such as model makers or process 
planners. 

The report adds that the level of skill 
required of maintenance workers is rising 
because of the increasing complexity of 
equipment. In addition to electricians there 
is now a demand for electronic technicians. 
In addition to plumbers and steamfitters, 
men are required who understand hydraulic 
and pneumatic systems. Maintenance 
welders must be able to deal with a greater 
variety of metals and with new techniques. 


It seems likely, according to the report, 
that changes in the industry are bringing 
about an increase in the proportion of total 
plant labour employed in toolrooms, of 
which, as already mentioned, about 90 
per cent was found to be skilled or highly 
skilled. 

“There appears to be a gradual tendency 
towards the employment of somewhat fewer 
but somewhat more skilled inspectors, for 
a given level of output,” the survey found. 

The introduction of electrically-controlled 
calculating and other machinery into plant 
offices has resulted in only small reductions, 
and sometimes no reduction, in office staff, 
the report states. However, “without the 
machines... there would probably have 
been a much greater increase in employ- 
ment for office workers, but the work would 
have been done less efficiently.” 


1958 Research Grants Announced 


Four universities receive grants under Labour Department-University 
Research Program for studies in labour-management relations field by 
faculty members or graduates, bringing to 33 number of grants made 


Research grants to four Canadian univer- 
sities have been authorized under the 
Labour Department-University Research 
Program. Such grants, for research in the 
field of labour-management relations, are 
made by the Department of Labour each 
spring under the joint research program 
with the country’s universities. 

The four universities that received grants 
this year were: McGill University, Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, University of British 
Columbia, and University of Alberta. 

The projects approved under the pro- 
gram, which were proposed by members of 
the staff or graduate students of the four 
universities, and the persons who will under- 
take them, are: 
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1. A study of the effect of techno- 
logical change on union-management rela- 
tions (with reference to the dieselization of 
the Canadian railways), by T. D. Williams, 
graduate student, McGill University. 


2. A study on labour-management rela- 
tions in metal mining industries of the 
Noranda area, by Prof. Jean Mehling of 
the Faculty of Social, Economic and Poli- 
tical Sciences, University of Ottawa. 


3. A study of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of disputes between teachers’ organiza- 
tions and school boards in British Columbia. 
by R. K. Davies, graduate student at the 
University of British Columbia. 
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4. A study of labour arbitration in 
British Columbia, by J. S. Dietrich, law 
student at the University of British 
Columbia. 


An additional grant has also been 
approved for the completion of a study 
undertaken last summer on the experience 
with the supervised strike vote in Alberta 
and British Columbia, by Prof. F. R. Anton 
of the Economics Department, University 
of Alberta. 

The five grants authorized this year 
bring to 33 the number of studies that 
have been supported under the program. 
To date, 17 studies have been completed 
and forwarded to the joint Labour Depart- 
ment-University Research Committee, on 
whose recommendations the grants are paid. 

The studies for which grants were 
authorized in 1956 were listed in the July 
1956 Lasour GazettE, page 834. The studies 
for which grants were authorized in 1957 
were: 

“The Juridical Extension of Collective 
Agreements in the Quebec Building Indus- 
try,” by the Rev. Gerard Hebert, SJ., 
McGill University. 

“Labour Relations in the Canadian Basic 
Steel Industry,” by A. M. Kruger, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

“The Supervised Strike Vote in Alberta 
and British Columbia,” by Prof. F. R. 
Anton, University of Alberta. 

Studies for which grants were author- 
ized during the period 1951 to 1953 inclusive 


and for the years 1954 and 1955 were 
respectively listed in the April 1954 (page 
540) and in the July 1956 (page 834) 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

Several studies supported by the program 
have been published as books: 

R. C. Pratt and S. J. Frankel, Municipal 
Labour Relations in Canada, Industrial 
Relations Centre, McGill University, 1954, 
87 pp. 

H. A. Logan, State Intervention and 
Assistance in Collective Bargaining, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1956, 176 pp. 

A. W. R. Carrothers, The Labour Injunc- 
tion in British Columbia, CCH (Canadian) 
Limited, 1956, 176 pp. 

C. H. Curtis, Labour Arbitration Pro- 
cedures, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Queen’s University, 1957, 90 pp. 

M. Bouchard, Théorie du salaire et con- 
ventions collectives, Faculté des sciences 
sociales, économiques et politiques, Univer- 
sité de Montréal, 1957, 329 pp. 

Summaries of the first four books have 
been published in the Lasour GAzerte; 
1954, p. 1274; 1956, p. 1239 and p. 1502; 
1957, p. 540. A summary of the fifth book 
will appear in a later issue. 


Also, a volume edited by Prof. H. D. 
Woods of McGill, composed of five of the 
studies dealing with the settlement of 
industrial disputes in various industries, is 
now in the process of publication. 


The demand for construction workers 
appeared to be increasing in most areas 
of Canada at the beginning of last month, 
according to the monthly employment sum- 
maries prepared by the regional offices of 
the National Employment Service. 

There were shortages of skilled con- 
struction workers in the Quebec, Ontario 
and Prairie regions and a shortage appeared 
to be developing in the Atlantic region. 
In the Pacific region, however, large sur- 
pluses of such workers were available. 

In Quebec these shortages, as before, 
were being overcome by the transfer of 
workers from surplus areas. 

In the Maritimes, work on highways was 
employing a large number of construction 
workers but the use of heavy machinery 
was reported to be cutting into the need 
for manpower. 

The Pacific region reported that all em- 
ployment offices there had a labour surplus, 
with a broad range of skills and occupa- 
tions, and that any demand could be met 
without difficulty. 


Employment in manufacturing was gener- 
ally good, except in the Atlantic and 
Pacific regions. 

In Nova Scotia’s steel manufacturing and 
transportation equipment manufacturing 
employment had dropped, and in Vancouver 
machine shops and engineering establish- 
ments were operating below usual capacity. 
Sheet metal shops in British Columbia were 
still affected by labour disputes in the 
construction industry and, as a result, a 
large number of experienced tradesmen 
remained unemployed. 

Domestics, waitresses, cooks, nurses and 
qualified stenographers were in short supply 
across the country. Laundry and dry clean- 
ing employees were needed in all regions 
except the Atlantic, and experienced book- 
keepers were needed in the Halifax area. 

Most regions indicated an unfavourable 
job situation for youths. The Quebec 
region reported a 50-per-cent drop in job 
vacancies for youths, and in Ontario, unem- 
ployment was thought to have encouraged 
many young persons to return to school. 
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McGill University’s 10th Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


On general theme, “Labour Relations—Retrospect and Prospect,” five 
speakers discuss major issues in union-management relations, legal 
problems of arbitration, and labour relations in the past and future 


“Labour Relations Trends—Retrospect 
and Prospect” formed the theme of the 
10th industrial relations conference at 
McGill University September 11 and 12. 
The conference, which marked the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Univer- 
sity’s Industrial Relations Centre, was 
attended by some 215 delegates representing 
business concerns, labour organizations, em- 
ployers’ organizations, other universities, 
and federal, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments. 

The conference was addressed by six 
speakers. They, and the titles of their 
addresses, were: Prof. H. D. Woods, Direc- 
tor of the Industrial Relations Centre, 
“Major Issues in Union-Management Rela- 
tions” (paper prepared in collaboration with 
Adam Bromke, Department of Economics 
and Political Science, McGill) ; Bora Laskin, 
Professor of Law at the University of 
Toronto, “Some Legal Problems of Arbi- 
tration”; William J. Smith, National Presi- 
dent, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
“Retrospect ahd Prospect in Labour Rela- 
tions’; and Edward Benson, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company, “Business and 
Labour Relations, Past and Future”. 

Frederick Harbison, Director of the 
Industrial Relations Section and Professor 
of Economics, Princeton University, was 
the speaker at the conference dinner. He 
spoke on “Industrial Relations in the United 
States—Past and Future”. 

Robert Cox, Chief of the Special Research 
and Reports Division of the International 
Labour Office, who acted as chairman at 
the panel discussion that closed the con- 
ference, spoke briefly on “Some Interna- 
tional Aspects of Labour Relations”. 

The panel consisted of the principal 
speakers at the conference, with the excep- 
tion of Prof. Harbison, who was unable 
to remain for the discussion. William 
Smith also left early without taking part. 


Prof. H.D. Woods 


State intervention, with its provision for 
certification of bargaining units and its 
compulsion on the parties to bargain in 
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good faith with the object of reaching 
agreement in a written contract, may have 
introduced elements of rigidity that create 
new problems in labour relations, said Prof. 
H. D. Woods, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centre, in the opening address 
of the conference. He was presenting a 
paper prepared in conjunction with Adam 
Bromke, research assistant in the Centre. 

He mentioned the following “elements of 
rigidity”: 

—The establishment of a bargaining unit 
is accompanied by a series of vested 
interests in the status quo; but changes in 
the economy may call for alteration of the 
unit. 

—Minority rights may be injured by the 
establishment of a monopoly right to bar- 
gain collectively. 

—The elimination by law of the organiza- 
tional strike may play into the hands of 
an anti-union employer, and delay or pre- 
vent collective bargaining from taking place. 

—The legal compulsion to arrive at a 
written contract has diverted attention from 
more flexible methods of adjustment and 
“encouraged excessive legalism in labour 
relations, It appears to have discouraged 
initiative in working out experiments in 
joint machinery and tended to pour all col- 
lective bargaining into a common mould.” 

Prof. Woods said that “the contract con- 
cept of the agreement has had a great deal 
to do with the introduction of the annual 
crisis and had probably encouraged the par- 
ties to adopt a military as well as a militant 
attitude towards industrial relations.” 

Most labour relations acts, the speaker 
said, provide for compulsory intervention 
in the settlement of disputes that arise 
during the life of an agreement; but this 
has not been entirely successful in pre- 
venting strikes and lockouts during that 
period. A quarter of the strikes that 
occurred in Canada during 1956 had taken 
place during the life of an agreement, in 
spite of legal prohibitions and “no-strike 
or lockout” clauses. Although these strikes 
accounted for only 4 per cent of the workers 
involved in strikes during the year and 
5 per cent of the time lost, they did show 
a considerable degree of failure. 


Although during a 40-year period strike 
activity had been high in times of inflation, 
there is no evidence that in the long run 
strikes are becoming more numerous or 
more severe, the speaker said. “On the 
whole,” he added, “strikes as a factor in 
labour relations are declining.” 

The new feature of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act of 
1948, compared with the 1907 Act, was the 
adoption of positive measures to ensure 
that employees were able to organize to 
bargain collectively with their employer. 
The new Act “carried forward into public 
peacetime labour policy the measures which 
were developed in the wartime emergency,” 
the speaker pointed out. 

“The major objective of the Labour 
Relations Boards is to eliminate recognition 
disputes,” he said. “A decade of experience 
proves that this goal... has to a very 
large extent been accomplished.” 

In spite of this, the adoption of the 
certification procedure has brought prob- 
lems of its own. Prof. Woods outlined its 
main shortcomings as follows: 

—Certification was merely a formal recog- 
nition, which was of little use unless it 
could be enforced in practice, which did 
not always happen. 

—The fairness of certain criteria used in 
the process of certification was questioned 
by both Labour and Management. 

—Certification tended to establish rigidi- 
ties, to encourage reliance on third party 
machinery, and it had the effect of pre- 
venting collective bargaining in cases where 
the minimum requirements were not met. 

The fundamental criterion for certifica- 
tion accepted in Canada as well as in the 
United States was that to be granted certi- 
fication a union must have the support of 
the majority of the workers affected, he 
explained. This was in contrast to the 
“pluralistic system of trade unionism preva- 
lent in some countries of Europe” under 
which more than one union might bargain 
for employees in the same group. 

The “basically monolithic system” in 
force on this continent offered “virtually no 
protection for a minority union or a 
minority group,” but it “satisfied our North 
American taste for bigness,” and by favour- 
ing strong unions it established “a healthy 
balance of power” as against large com- 
panies. 

Despite the general acceptance of the 
principle of majority representation, the 
provisions of the various labour acts and 
the rules of the labour relations boards are 
often criticized on the ground that they 
prevent the expression of the true senti- 
ments of the workers, Prof. Woods said. 


The criticism that the certification pro- 
cedure in some provinces does not follow 
the criterion of majority representation is 
true to some extent, he went on. As an 
example he cited Ontario, where in a repre- 
sentation election those not voting “vir- 
tually vote against the union”. 

Since as an average in that province 12 
per cent of the workers abstain from voting, 
it suffices for the opponents of the union to 
win 44 per cent of the actual vote to prevent 
the union from being certified. In other 
words, what is required in Ontario is a 
minimum majority of 56 per cent. 

Conversely, Saskatchewan requires a union 
to gain 50 per cent of the vote providing 
the majority of eligible voters participate 
in the voting, so that it is theoretically 
possible for a union to win certification 
with the support of less than 30 per cent 
of the workers. 

Moreover, the purpose of certification can 
be killed by delay in signing a collective 
agreement; the “exceedingly lengthy” con- 
ciliation process can be used for that pur- 
pose, he said. The brief submitted by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour to the Select 
Committee on Labour Relations established 
that the minimum time required to com- 
plete the process was more than 11 weeks 
but that the average time taken was 28 
weeks. 

The speaker distinguished between recog- 
nition de jure, recognition de facto and 
bona fide recognition. The labour relations 
board, he said, could bring about the first 
two but it could not ensure the third. 

“Administrative measures... can elimin- 
ate a lot of abuses, but still cannot ensure 
that collective bargaining is conducted in 
good faith. This is up to the negotiating 
parties themselves,” Prof. Woods asserted. 

The fact that certification deals effectively 
with only one out of the three stages of 
recognition to a large extent explains the 
unions’ insistence on inclusion of the closed 
shop or union shop clauses in collective 
agreements. 

The insistence of the unions on union 
security, however, was not to be explained 
as due merely to the desire to strengthen 
recognition. Union security provisions also 
enormously strengthened the position of 
the unions in dealing with the employees, 
and were an effective means of maintaining 
union discipline. In fact the abuse of such 
power was a source of increasing concern 
even among the friends of the union move- 
ment. 

On this vexed question of union security, 
Prof. Woods said that “the argument in 
favour of the compulsory check-off is quite 
strong within the existing framework of 
the Canadian labour legislation”. It rests 
on the fact that since certification empowers 
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the union to bargain for all employees in 
the unit, it seems natural that all should 
be required to contribute to the union’s 
finances. 

On the other hand, “the argument against 
compulsory union membership, though of 
an entirely different nature, is equally 
strong,” he said. “It is basically the same 
type of argument which has been originally 
put forward to promote trade unionism. It 
is inspired by the humanitarian motives of 
defending the underprivileged and the 
weaker against the more fortunate and the 
stronger.” 

Although majority rule was the essence 
of democracy, so also was respect for the 
rights of a minority. Consequently there 
was little justification for trade unions to 
compel any individual to become a mem- 
ber. “In doing so,” said Prof. Woods, 
“they destroy the same philosophy which 
enabled them to secure their present posi- 
tion.” 

The time is ripe for a fresh appraisal of 
unions and management and the public 
interest, he declared. “The most important 
people to do the appraising are not the 
university odd-balls but the participants 
and those directly connected with them. 


“Ts it totally unrealistic to think of a 
diversion of some of the vast quantity of 
defensive thinking now being devoted by 
Management and Labour in their own 
interest to a joint pool of intellectual effort 
directed to joint rather than antagonistic 
solutions?” 


Concluding, Prof. Woods said: 


“There is abundant evidence that union- 
ism needs to face up to the implications 
of its emerging power position, needs to 
solve internal problems created by its own 
growth, problems involving its relationship 
to its own members as centralizing proceeds 
at the expense of local control, and prob- 
lems concerning its changing relationship 
with Management and the public. 


“Management would do well to demon- 
strate more clearly that it believes what it 
so often publicly professes about collective 
bargaining. 

“Segments of both could do with a code 
of ethics.” 

In the question period that followed his 
address, Prof. Woods said that his general 
point of view was that it was desirable 
to do away with conciliation boards as far 
as possible. He suggested that their use 
should be restricted to “public interest dis- 
putes” such as those involving railways. 


Replying to a delegate who questioned 
the extent or desirability of what Prof. 
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Woods had described as bona fide recogni- 
tion of unions by employers, he said that 
he thought such recognition existed rather 
widely. Some managers had a genuine 
interest in preserving collective bargaining, 
Management and union were bound to have 
conflicting objectives, and he thought that 
these were enough to preserve a certain 
degree of conflict, which was in some ways 
desirable. 


Prof. Bora Laskin 


A three-man board of arbitration is a 
waste of manpower and time, asserted Bora 
Laskin, Professor of Law at the University 
of Toronto and one of the leading students 
of constitutional law and labour law in 
Canada, in the afternoon address on the 
first day of the conference. 

The argument for single arbitrators of a 
public character was equally applicable to 
the various labour relations boards, he 
added. “It is high time that the bipartisan 
or tripartite composition of these boards 
be altered in favour of full-time public 
boards.” 


At the same time he expressed the opinion 
that “arbitration, as the obligatory ultimate 
step in grievance adjustment, has emerged 
as the most durable statutory contribution 
to peaceful industrial relations”. 


Labour relations boards, conciliation 
boards and arbitration boards are today’s 
machinery for the encouragement of collec- 
tive bargaining and the enforcement of 
collective agreements, he stated. “Resort 
to the courts to challenge or repress an 
alleged illegality in purpose or in behaviour 
has not been ousted by (these) tribunals,” 
he explained, “but the effect of our legisla- 
tive pattern of labour relations regulations 
has, by and large, been to postpone resort 
to the courts until the statutory agencies 
have had a chance to function.” 


The nominee of either disputant on an 
arbitration board will “almost invariably... 
project the party interest when he sits as 
an arbitrator,” the speaker said. 


“There should be no need for either 
Labour or Management... to have their 
respective cases argued twice,” he con- 
tinued. “Indeed, one certain way to raise 
the status of arbitration would be to free 
the chairman from the post-hearing pres- 
sures of his associates. Some chairmen, very 
wisely, ignore their party-oriented colleagues 
until they have sifted and analyzed the 
case by themselves.” ‘e 


In order to do away with “the present 
personalized kind of selection and rejection 
of chairmen,” Prof. Laskin suggested that 
the arbitration of labour disputes should 


either be absorbed into the existing legal 
and judicial system or be established ‘ 
a separate but equally full public basis”. 

Although it is common practice for 
the chairman to be appointed by the 
Minister of Labour if the parties do not 
agree in choosing one, the speaker pointed 
out that considerations of political ex- 
pediency often hamper the Minister in his 
choice. The plan sometimes adopted by 
Management and Labour of choosing a 
single arbitrator or a rotating panel of 
arbitrators to serve for the term of a 
particular agreement showed a realization 
of the difficulties of ad hoc selection, he 
remarked. 

“This has the added virtue of ensuring 
some consistency of interpretation. One of 
the vexing problems raised by ad hoc 
arbitrators is the variation in decisional 
principles in the interpretation of the same 
agreement,” Prof. Laskin said. “The ad hoc 
three-man board of arbitration is least 
likely to product that consistency.” 

The speaker argued against the idea that 
“an interpretation once put upon an agree- 
ment is binding on succeeding arbitrators 
under the same agreement. I know of no 
principle of law that requires one arbitrator 
to bow to a principle expressed by a pre- 
decessor under the same agreement,’ he 
said. 

Precedent as an operative theory depends 
on the existence of a hierarchy of adjudica- 
tion, and there is no such thing in labour 
arbitration; nor would I espouse appellate 
arbitration tribunals. Forced adherence to 
awards of preceding arbitrators can lead 
only to aridity. 

The lack of a record other than what the 
board itself can amass, because of the 
expense of shorthand reporters, makes deli- 
beration more necessary than speed in 
arbitration hearings, he said. 

Prof. Laskin defended the prominent role 
played by lawyers in arbitration, which, 
he said, was lawyer’s work “in the sense 
that it calls for the technique and skills of 
the lawyer’s craft adapted to the area of 
industrial relations. 

“Arbitrators are variously engaged in 
developing a common law of collective 
agreements; they are making labour rela- 
tions law rather than finding it.” 

There were two theories of collective 
agreement administration, he said: the 
“residual rights theory,” which holds that 
a collective agreement is merely a restric- 
tion on otherwise unlimited management 
powers, and the theory that the collective 
agreement establishes a regime of order 
to which both employer and union must 
subscribe. The first theory contains many 
fallacies, he asserted, the most important 
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being that it ignores the shift from in- 
dividual to collective bargaining. The second 
theory was a “more realistic starting point” 
for arbitrators. 

In the vast majority of arbitration cases, 
the tasks of interpretation and decision may 
be competently discharged without bringing 
into play either of the theories. The terms 
of the agreement will be sufficiently ex- 
pressed to embrace the issues. 

One case where this is not so, Prof. 
Laskin said, is the contracting out problem. 
Arbitrators have divided on grievances 
arising out of the contraction of work forces 
or the refusal to supplement work forces 
because the work previously done within 
the unit has been assigned to an outside 
contractor. And the division has been on 
the lines of the two theories. 

“The residual rights theory may be 
regarded as a reflection of strict interpre- 
tation of a collective agreement, an inter- 
pretation which minimizes the creative role 
of an arbitration tribunal,” the speaker said, 
and he pointed out that perhaps the most 
important way in which the restrictive 
interpretation has been applied has been 
in regard to remedies for breaches of the 
agreement. 

Except in unjust discharge cases, where 
agreements commonly stipulate the redress 
to be made, arbitrators were generally 
unwilling to insist on redress or to award 
damages. “To me this is an abdication of 
adjudicative authority,’ Prof. Laskin said. 
A refusal to award damages against an 
employer or a union where there is a proven 
violation causing damage was “a failure 
to provide the sanction which is envisaged 
by the assumption of the collective agree- 
ment obligation”. 

It was true, he said, that an arbitration 
board had no means of enforcing awards; 
but this could not be a criterion of its 
powers, since most statutory tribunals were 
in the same position. ‘Voluntary compliance 
works in labour arbitration no less than in 
respect to orders of more august statutory 
tribunals,” he pointed out. 

In a discussion earlier in his address of 
the evolution and deflection of legal doc- 
trine, Prof. Laskin said there was no more 
drastic example in the field of labour 
relations than the Aristocratic Restaurants 
case (L.G., 1951, p. 1553), which “relieved 
trade unions of liability for what may be 
termed peaceful picketing”. 

Compared with earlier liberalization of 
doctrine, the most recent judicial experience 
with conspiracy and picketing issues in 
Canada “evidences a hardening,” he con- 
tinued. The judgments in cases concerned 
with refusal to cross picket lines have 
developed “a rather formidable basis of 
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liability of the picketers by finding that 
the real purpose of the picketing was not 
to advance the interests of the union in 
improved labour conditions, but rather to 
interfere with the employer’s contractual 
relations with third persons by the establish- 
ment of a picket line in the foreknowledge 
that union sympathizers will not cross it. 
As a technique for outlawing even peaceful 
picketing, this approach leaves little to be 
desired, reminiscent though it is of labour 
law of 50 years ago.” 

There are indications, he said, that the 
courts are disposed to protect individual 
members against the arbitrary use of power 
by union officials, and to make union con- 
stitutions and bylaws conform to standards 
of reasonableness. It was a safe guess that 
should the judiciary be unable to provide 
adequate protection, “legislative redress 
will be forthcoming”. 

The speaker said that in his view a union 
certified as a bargaining agent was in duty 
bound to accept as members persons in the 
unit, as well as others who would be em- 
ployed in the unit if union membership 
were not a condition of employment. 

In reply to more than one question about 
the right of an employer, after an agree- 
ment was signed, to contract out work that 
had formerly been done by employees 
within the bargaining unit, Prof. Laskin 
declined to give any general opinion on 
the point. Each case must be treated on 
its merits, he said. In some cases he was 
of the opinion that an employer would be 
quite wrong to contract out work. 

But, on the other hand, for example, 
where management had a choice between 
contracting out a certain kind of work and 
giving up that line of business altogether, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked. He stated emphatically that it 
must be realized that a collective agreement 
was not a guarantee of a job. 


Prof. Frederick Harbison 


Trade unionism in the United States 
reached and passed the peak of its influence 
and power during the 1948-58 decade, in 
the opinion of Frederick Harbison of 
Princeton University, speaker at the con- 
ference dinner. Prof. Harbison is Director 
of the Industrial Relations Section and 
Professor of Ecqgnomics at Princeton. 


Going back 35 years, Prof. Harbison 
sketched the state of American industrial 
relations in the “so-called ‘golden twenties’, 
when there were no unions in the basic 
industries, collective bargaining was a term 
never used in polite society, there were 
practically no people in personnel work 
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much above the rank of chief clerk and 
the average employer regarded his workers 
with a sort of calloused indifference”. 


In those days, Prof. Harbison said, even 
the few companies who “in paternalistic 
fashion were concerned with the welfare 
of their workers... took every possible 
measure to make sure that workers never 
talked back and... would crack every 
union head that popped up”. 

All this was changed in the “New Deal 
Era”. Helped by labour legislation and 
government encouragement of union organi- 
zation, the industrial unions established the 
beach-heads of collective bargaining in 
steel, rubber, and automobiles,” he went on. 
“Within the space of eight years all the 
industrial power centres which for years 
had been the impregnable fortresses of the 
open shop were transformed into bases of 
union power.” 


During this period, Prof. Harbison said, 
it was the great depression, the weight of 
public opinion, and the pressure of govern- 
ment, rather than the still not very power- 
ful labour leaders, which “brought the big 
employers to their knees”. 


The speaker enumerated as the main 
development of the period: 

The emergence of a national labour policy 
which guaranteed workers the right to join 
unions of their own choosing...and which 
openly advocated and encouraged collective 
bargaining as an indispensable institution of 
American capitalism. 

The growth of new and quite idealistic 
unions in the basic industries.. 

The emergence for the first time of indus- 
trial relations as a top-level concern and 
function in most major corporations. . 

The identification of the liberals, or pro- 
gressives, with the cause of unionism... 


The World War II period, Prof. Harbison 
said, was best characterized as a period of 
“government seizure of collective bargain- 
ing”. The prohibition of strikes and the 
determination of wages and conditions by 
government labour boards meant that “the 
basic decisions in industrial relations were 
made by those in charge of wage and price 
stabilization. In this period unions became 
firmly rooted in the industrial plants as a 
result of government-imposed maintenance 
of membership clauses.” 

Before, during, and after the war it was 
generally believed that Labour had a great 
and growing political power, “but the poli- 
tical power of Labour turned out to be a 
myth,” the speaker said. It was the favour 
of the government of the time that gave 
this appearance of power; and, except in 
strictly local affairs, Labour never had much 
direct influence on the voters. 


Passing to the 1948-58 period, Prof. Har- 
bison mentioned a number of its main 
features. These included: 

—A change from the simple encourage- 
ment of unions to the control of certain 
collective bargaining issues and labour union 
practices. 

—The development of collective bargain- 
ing between large employers and large 
unions into “a business instead of a 
struggle”. 

—“Management no longer has a free 
hand in making the rules under which 
Labour is paid and works.” 

—Union leaders have become service 
agents for their constituents and the work- 
ers are becoming more and more willing 
to leave the making of rules to their 
leaders. “They pay their dues to the union 
and expect protection and benefits in return, 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
them to participate effectively in union 
affairs.” 

—American employers are no longer on 
the defensive in collective bargaining. “They 
know what they want, and they know 
what they want to keep labour leaders from 
getting.” 

—The idea of voluntary membership in 
unions had practically disappeared by 1958. 
The vast majority of contracts provided 
for some form of union shop and most of 
the workers had no objection to it. 

—“Corruption within unions has become 
a major problem.” 

—“The one-time sympathy of the liberals 
and progressives for the cause of organized 
labour has all but vanished.” The unions 
are now powerful enough to take care of 
themselves, and in the eyes of the public 
have become pressure groups intent on the 
snecp! interests of their leaders and mem- 

ers. 


On the stationary, or declining, power of 
unions in the United States, Prof. Harbison 
pointed out that union membership as a 
proportion of the labour force has not been 
rising and may have been declining. This 
may partly be the result of the indifferent 
success in organizing white-collar workers. 

What political influence Labour ever had, 
Prof. Harbison said, is dwindling. “The 
American public has come to fear rather 
than to favour unions. Congress is moving 
in to regulate the internal affairs of labour 
organizations.” 

The unions were now “pretty much on 
the defensive,” he asserted, defending them- 
selves against the employers, against Con- 
gress, and against the loss of members 
owing to “technological developments over 
which they have little control”. 
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Summarizing, the speaker said that the 
unions and collective bargaining were 
becoming more mature, more stable and 
more legalistic; and also less important by 
comparison with other problems looming up 
in industrial relations. 

The central industrial relations problem 
of the future will have its roots in a 
probably critical shortage in most categories 
of high-talent manpower, he predicted. 

In the past, effort directed towards secur- 
ing fair treatment for the common man 
had aimed at conformity and consistency. 
“But the skills and the concepts which have 
been useful in dealing with the common 
man are not always those most appropriate 
for dealing with high-talent manpower,” 
Prof. Harbison observed. Such people want 
recognition as individuals, as originators of 
ideas, and as professionals. 

He expressed the opinion that “unions 
will be subjected to a great deal more 
government regulation of their internal 
affairs”. Whereas in the 19380’s the govern- 
ment had been concerned with the workers’ 
right to have unions of their own choosing, 
in the future its concern would be to protect 
their right to have union leaders of their 
own choosing. 

Unions will not “provide inflationary 
pressures in the future any more than in 
the past,” Prof. Harbison asserted. Wages 
and prices in the past three decades had 
been affected only slightly by unions and 
collective bargaining, he believed. : 


William J. Smith 


A continuance of the increasing demand 
for fringe benefits if governments “continue 
to lag behind public acceptance of the idea 
of co-operative action in the fields. of 
health, old age security and unemployment 
protection”; and pressure for a further 
shortening of hours of work “as a means 
of combatting loss of jobs through automa- 
tion... if labour is forced to cope with 
this problem on its own” were foreseen by 
William Smith, President of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and. 
Other Transport Workers, as matters that 
would probably bulk large in collective 
bargaining of the future. 

Mr. Smith also predicted that if the 
present recession continues there would be 
a revival of labour’s demand for greater 
equality in the distribution of wealth—a 
demand which had receded in the expand- 
ing economy we have had since the Second 
World War. 

Two trends in collective bargaining that 
stood out in the decade following the war, 
the speaker said, were the increase in union 
security provisions and the gains made in 
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so-called fringe benefits. Another was the 
“negotiated increase in leisure time”. Under 
fringe benefits he mentioned pensions, 
health and welfare, and, latterly, unemploy- 
ment benefits. The greater leisure had 
come about through the shortening of the 
work week, paid vacations and paid statu- 
tory holidays. 

During this period, “little progress was 
made towards greater equality of income. 
The pie is bigger but Labour’s share 
remains roughly the same,” he pointed out. 

All the various forms of union security, 
including the different forms of check-off 
and the Rand Formula, with the exception 
of the elosed and union shop, had been 
invented since 1946, the speaker remarked. 
Yet, strangely enough, he said, the two 
latter forms, which had been in existence 
since the last century, were the ones that 
had lately “come into public disrepute”. 

The partial success of “right-to-work” 
campaigns he ascribed partly to the rise of 
industrial unionism. As long as craft union- 
ism was dominant people had seen the 
necessity for the unionist to protect “a 
skill he had taken years to learn”. The 
right to do so was recognized as analagous 
to the right of the legal and medical pro- 
fessions to guard their standards. 


Now, however, the need for the closed 
shop even for skilled tradesmen was lost 
sight of because “people think in terms of 
the predominant form of organization, in 
the big, mass-production industries”. 


Mr. Smith said that “union security will 
not be the issue nationally that it has been 
over the past 10 years unless Management 
and legislators set out to make it so.” The 
principle of the check-off would continue to 
be recognized, but labour would make little 
effort to extend the closed or union shop, 
nor Management to get rid of it where it 
already existed, he thought. 

“The increasing emphasis on fringes in 
the past 10 years represents a major social 
phenomenon,” the speaker remarked. But 
“few unionists would suggest that collective 
bargaining is the best way to provide 
health, old age and unemployment protec- 
tion services. Companies’ varying ability to 
pay leads to a very uneven system of 
protection. Also, collective bargaining exerts 


only an indirect pressure on firms that 
are unorganized.” 


Trends in social security in collective 
bargaining, he said, are dependent on the 
kind of action our Governments take or fail 
to take. If the public authorities were to 
institute a really comprehensive system of 
social security, such things as pensions, 
medical and hospital plans, and unemploy- 
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ment benefit to supplement government 
action would cease to be collective bargain- 
ing issues. 

Mr. Smith mentioned supplementary 
unemployment benefit as ‘“‘the clearest case 
of concessions won at the bargaining table 
supplementing government action”. 

There will be a great deal of pressure, I 
would expect, over the next 10 years to 
improve our unemployment insurance legis- 
lation, and government response to this 
pressure will determine very largely whether 
supplementary unemployment benefits become 
a widespread collective bargaining issue. 

The shortening of working hours, the 
increased length of vacations and the intro- 
duction of paid statutory holidays, nego- 
tiated through collective bargaining over 
the past 10 years, had brought about an 
average reduction of 522 hours a year in 
working time, Mr. Smith pointed out. This 
was “a truly remarkable reduction when 
one considers how long the 48-hour week 
remained as a standard”. 

The speaker believed that the one signi- 
ficant reason why Labour would continue 
to press for more leisure time was auto- 
mation. “I, personally, am not too fond 
of the shorter work week as a means of 
combatting loss of jobs through automation, 
but I must confess that I can think of no 
other means if Labour is forced to cope 
with this problem on its own,” he said. 

Unless government and industry co-oper- 
ated more than they seemed inclined to 
do in mitigating the effects of automation 
on employment, Mr. Smith said he could 
foresee strenuous efforts by unions to pro- 
tect the jobs of their members by shorten- 
ing the work week. 

Other important collective bargaining 
issues raised by automation included: dras- 
tic changes in job classification, even when 
layoffs do not become serious; “the ques- 
tion of how the extra wealth created by 
automation should be distributed”; the 
need for providing jobs in government, com- 
merce and trade to take the place of those 
lost in factories; and the “spectacular shift 
away from so-called production work to 
white-collar occupations, a trend that will 
be accelerated by automation”. 

Unionism will spread to white-collar 
workers, he thought, but this will bring 
changes to unions that become predom- 
inantly white-collar and changes in collec- 
tive bargaining relationships. 

Employees of the federal, provincial, and 
municipal governments have been denied 
full collective bargaining rights which, to 
be meaningful, “must include the right to 
withdraw their services,” the speaker said. 
He asserted that the establishment of col- 
lective bargaining rights with governments 
is of major importance. 


The “maturity” of Labour and Manage- 
ment which was assumed by many people in 
this country to have been reached during 
the past 10 or 15 years, and the disappear- 
ance of much of the bitterness, Mr. Smith 
attributed largely to the fact that business, 
for the most part, “has been having a 
picnic”. He said good relations are rela- 
tively easy to maintain when Management 
is always in a position to make an offer 
and Labour is always able to produce an 
increase. 

Turning to another aspect of collective 
bargaining, the speaker said: “The trend 
towards professionals on both sides of the 
bargaining table is probably irreversible. It 
need not be a bad trend, but combined with 
the extremely legalistic approach adopted 
by some conciliation boards, it could have 
the effect of removing wage determination 
from the control of those most vitally 
concerned—management and the employees. 
This would be a disaster over the long 
run.” 

What labour relations experts appeared 
to him to lack, Mr. Smith said, was “in 
some instances a clear appreciation of the 
employee attitudes peculiar to a specific 
firm or industry”. No collective agreement 
could possibly cover every contingency, 
and “in the past the agreement was in 
practice supplemented by the recognition 
of a sort of ‘natural justice’.” In an indus- 
try with which he was unfamiliar, these 
practices represented only confusion to the 
man whose specialty was employee rela- 
tions, with the result that he was likely to 
fall back on a strictly legalistic approach 
to employer-employee relations. 

This attitude, the speaker said, in indus- 
tries where the agreement was freely 
violated may be an improvement. In other 
industries where the agreement was applied 
with understanding and intelligence it can 
be a definite step backwards. 

Referring to the pressure by trade unions 
for greater equality of income, which 
appeared to subside during times when 
wages were rising rapidly, the CBRE Presi- 
dent said if the change in the business 
climate continued so that wage increases 
became hard to justify on the ground of 
increased profits or increased productivity, 
then greater equality of income can be 
expected to become the important issue it 
once was. 


Social stability is possible in a_ static 
economy only where the basic economic rela- 
tionships between classes of people are 
generally accepted by all. This is not the 
case in North America. Rightly, I think, 
our working population will not accept being 
stalled on the road to the kind of life 
they desire, if all around them, and_ in 
advertisements, they see that sort of life 
being lived. 


If a static economy, or a pronounced 
slowing down in the pace of development, 
was to be our lot for the next decade or so, 
then, the speaker asserted, “managements 
dedicated to peaceful employee relations 
will have to lift their eyes from their own 
balance sheets and attempt to meet the 
aspirations their own advertisements and 
our democratic way of life have combined 
to create”. 

When asked to contrast some of the 
views he had expressed with what Prof. 
Harbison had said in his address, Mr. 
Smith said he thought there was an element 
of truth in Prof. Harbison’s statement 
that employees have come to look upon 
organized labour as a business proposition. 
He thought that too many had come to 
regard a union as an insurance society. 
This conception of trade unionism was 
wrong and harmful, he thought. He believed 
that a protracted period of depression would 
show the workers that it is a social move- 
ment. 

When asked to explain his statement that 
the union must not be regarded merely as 
the opposite number of management, Mr. 
Smith said that in his judgment trade 
unionism was basically a social movement 
whose objective was to secure a more 
equitable organization of society. 

In reference to what he had said about 
the likely effect of a prolonged recession 
being a revival of Labour’s demand for 
greater equality in the distribution of 
wealth, Mr. Smith was asked who, in 1958, 
were the “haves” and the “have-nots”. The 
“haves” he defined as those who were 
enjoying the fruits of industry without con- 
tributing proportionately to their produc- 
tion, for example, bondholders and share- 
holders. 

In replying to a question about the 
extension of bargaining rights to govern- 
ment employees, Mr. Smith reiterated that 
a government should give its employees the 
same rights it had compelled private em- 
ployers to grant to theirs. He admitted 
that strikes in public services caused incon- 
venience to the public, but he asserted that 
union leaders had in no instance endangered 
the public welfare. He distinguished be- 
tween danger and inconvenience. Essential 
services were protected, he said. 

When asked by a union representative 
to justify the distinction he had drawn 
between craft unions and industrial unions 
in relation to the closed or union shop, 
Mr. Smith made it clear that although he 
questioned the need for these forms of 
union security for industrial unions it was 
his “firm opinion” that an employee in a 
mass-production industry had an obligation 
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to contribute to union funds—an obligation 
which should be enforced by means of a 
compulsory, irrevocable check-off. But he 
would give such employees the right to 
decide whether or not to join the union. 


Edward Benson 


A lack of honesty in leadership in both 
Labour and Management and too much 
surrender to third parties of the basic rela- 
tions between employer and employees were 
among the undesirable outgrowths of the 
postwar period of prosperity, said Edward 
Benson, Industrial Relations Manager, Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
in an address on the last afternoon of the 
conference. 

By honesty in leadership in the labour 
relations scene, he explained, he meant 
giving honest leadership to the people who 
depend on management men and union 
officials to give them proper direction. 

Mr. Benson urged the need for the 

development of “some sound fundamental 
philosophy” in industrial relations which 
would be accepted by the leaders of both 
Capital and Labour, in place of the policy 
of political expediency which had charac- 
terized the postwar period. 
_ The past 10 years have produced two 
important facts, he said: the emergence 
of the trade unions to a big power status, 
and the establishment of “a sort of per- 
manent battleground between organized 
labour and management”. 

With the generally accelerated pace of 
industrial activity, the result of the lack 
of some well-considered and fundamental 
personal philosophy in human relations has 
been a “lamentable tendency to conduct 
ourselves in these fields on the basis of 
a crisis judgment,” Mr. Benson asserted. 

He added that he thought some people 
concerned with these activities “preferred 
to do business in this manner”, 

During the postwar period we had wit- 
nessed the transfer to the trade unions of 
a great deal of the power that had formerly 
rested with the employers, he went on. 
Where formation of an association of em- 
ployees for group representation to the 
employer concerning conditions of employ- 
ment normally would be the result of an 
impetus from within the group, in most 
cases in the major industries in this country 
it is the result of an impetus from without 
the employer’s organization and generally 
by non-employees. 

In connection with this development he 
said he could not admit that a person 
who travelled from some distant place to 
organize a group of employees was _pri- 
marily interested in their welfare, and he 
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pointed out that “this development has 
caused the employer, in many cases by 
default, to surrender to the group represen- 
tative too many areas of his employee 
relations which properly belong as a matter 
between the individuals concerned. 

“To put it more bluntly, I do not think 
any factor has caused the loss of employee 
individualism more than has the growth 
of big unionism over the past decade,” 
Mr. Bension said. 

The growth of the trade union into a 
big business had resulted in many union 
officials becoming full-time employees, and 
there was “a very natural tendency for 
those who have such positions to seek to 
perpetuate themselves in office”. 

The continued successful existence of men 
in these positions “depends to a considera- 
ble extent on their maintaining as wide a 
gap as possible between management and 
its employees,” he said. 

Management, on its side, the speaker 
suggested, had contributed to the establish- 
ment of such a gap by its preoccupation 
with other matters. 

With the development during the past 
decade of Labour’s own group of profes- 
sionals to match the professionals who now 
represented the employer, Mr. Benson 
thought “that one of our principal concerns 
should be that the professionals on both 
sides develop some consistent fundamental 
philosophy in the industrial relations out- 
look which will assure that all concerned 
are given a fair deal over the long term”. 


The fact that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
was “subject to complete closure at a word 
from Jimmy Hoffa” was another cause for’ 
concern. The railroad firemen’s strike was 
another instance “which demonstrated that 
tremendous concentration of power in the 
hands of a few individuals can shake our 
entire economic structure,” Mr. Benson 
said. Although he agreed that legislative 
action was necessary “to minimize such 
possibilities” he wondered whether it got 
at the root of the matter. 

Returning to the question of honest 
leadership, he said he thought neither side 
emerged “with an unblemished record on 
this score”. 

Our leading trade unions have been guilty 
of putting political expediency ahead of 
forthrightness, he said. Even those trade 
union officials who privately admitted that 
“the tremendous rate of improvement in 
the living standards since 1945 cannot be 
sustained ad infinitum balk at confronting 
their principals with any future possibilities 
other than the continuation of the upward 
spiral”. 


Management on its side had also shown 
a similar lack of honesty, the speaker said. 
“I consider that over the past decade 
management actions in a number of in- 
stances have been responsible for condition- 
ing the average employee to the view that 
the ‘pie in the sky’ philosophy proposed by 
some trade union leaders had some basis 
in fact. At the peak of the boom there 
were a good many wage settlements arrived 
at on a ‘peace at any price’ basis.” 

He then asked: “What are we doing to 
give honest leadership with respect to what 
the country generally and what our own 
employees particularly can expect from 
productivity gains?” 

The Gordon Commission had estimated 
that a computation of a rise in productivity 
of 24 per cent a year during the next 
25 years might be optimistically high. If 
this estimate were accepted how could the 
wage increases granted in the 13 postwar 
years be reconciled with honest leadership, 
the speaker asked. 


He referred to the current concern across 
the country with respect to the various 
labour statutes governing labour relations. 
He said that he was not concerned with the 
appraisal of these statutes, “but only with 
the attitude of mind which recent wide- 
spread criticism of them seems to exhibit”. 


It was hardly reasonable, Mr. Benson 
said, to expect those who had come to 
believe that when Management said “No” 
it did not mean “No” to adjust themselves 
overnight to the changed condition in which 
it did mean “No”. As a result of the change 
there have been a number of major upsets 
in the labour field and the accompanying 
criticism of the formal labour relations 
machinery has been to some extent due 
to the natural tendency to search for a 
whipping boy. 

The speaker deplored the development 
during the past decade of “a sort of fear 
complex on the part of management and 
organized labour”. One form of it was 
deliberately generated by certain labour 
leaders who created in the minds of their 
constituents an apprehension about the 
intentions of their employers about such 
things as wage reductions, alleged speed-ups, 
etc., in order to make their constituents 
look to them for protection. 


Another kind of fear was that which 
caused Management to balk at breaking 
new ground “because of a fear of being 
trapped in some indefinable way by the 
unions, or fear that departure from the 
established conventions will give them the 
status of the ugly duckling in the industrial 
relations barnyard.” 


He believed the same fears exist at the 
executive level in many leading trade 
unions. About the only significant labour 
relations experiment in a major industry 
during the past 10 years was the General 
Motors formula. 

The employer is afraid to break new 
ground because he fears abuse which, 
because of contractual factors, he will be 
powerless to correct. The union, on the 
other hand, is afraid to surrender any of 
the basic protections it has built up. “They 
view with jaundiced eye the introduction 
of a benefit (such as sick leave for hourly 
rated employees) if it is left to the pre- 
sumably benevolent ministrations of the 
employer. 

“The sooner both sides tackle the main 
problem from the point of view of what 
each can undertake to allay and to guaran- 
tee removal of the other’s fears, the better 
off we will all be,” he said. 

As to the future, the speaker said that 
during the present lull in our industrial 
activity leaders on both sides should con- 
sider the wisdom of continuing the conduct 
industrial relations programs “on a crisis 
basis”. Here was where the need came 
in for “some sound fundamental philosophy” 
to govern policy. 

“T think that labour in some areas should 
consider a bit of house-cleaning. I am not 
thinking in terms of getting rid of the 
relatively few obviously corrupt labour 
barons... I suggest that, beginning at the 
lowest level, the ballot box be reinstituted 
as the prime instrument in the trade union’s 
arsenal, I, for one, have too much faith 
in the sound common-sense of the ordinary 
working man to be afraid of the con- 
sequences of any amendments which are 
made which assure that in the making of 
every major decision the man at the bottom 
of the heap gets his say.” 

In conclusion he said that “we should 
cease the process of proceeding from crisis 
unto crisis as we have done during these 
last 10 years... In industrial relations, a 
crash program gets you only a crash.” 


Robert W. Cox 


Robert Cox, Chief of the Special Research 
and Reports Division of the International 
Labour Organization, who acted as chairman 
at the panel discussion that closed the 
conference, spoke briefly on “Some Inter- 
national Aspects of Labour Relations”. 

“Of all the unanswered questions in world 
affairs,” he said, “perhaps the one with the 
greatest long-term significance concerns the 
road which will be taken by the countries 
in Asia and Africa in which the bulk of the 
world’s population les.” 
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Considering what kind of assistance could 
be given most effectively to such countries, 
he said that the first question in this 
connection was whether there were any 
universal principles in labour relations. He 
thought there probably were, and put free- 
dom as one of these basic principles. 

Freedom had different meanings for dif- 
ferent people, and there is nothing universal 
about the idea of freedom, he said. But, he 
believed, “underlying these differences there 
is a common core which may be expressed 
as respect for the dignity and integrity of 
the human person.” This implied “a fur- 
ther respect for the individual’s right to 
express his personality through association 
in a group with others.” 

These ideas are “fundamental in any 
viable system of human relationships. They 
are basic to labour relations.” 

The speaker referred to the ILO’s planned 
world-wide inquiry into conditions relating 
to freedom of association in all the member 
countries. He described it as a “new depar- 
ture in international action on freedom of 
association”. 

The first two of these studies are to be 
carried out in 1959, at the invitation of the 
governments concerned, in the United States 
and in the Soviet Union. Mr. Cox said 
that this was the first time that govern- 
ments had accepted international missions 
to make studies of this kind on human 
rights questions; and he expressed the view 
that it opened up “the prospect of a new 
type of international collaboration, and 
should reinforce efforts to lay a sound 
foundation for the healthy growth of labour 
relations throughout the world”. 


Panel Discussion 


To open the panel discussion, the chair- 
man, Robert Cox, referred to Prof. Woods’ 
remarks about the need for getting away 
from the appeal to third parties in labour- 
management disputes. This he contrasted 
with Prof. Laskin’s emphasis on the grow- 
ing resort to the assistance of third par- 
ties, and the development of a common law 
of labour relations. Was there agreement 
or disagreement here between the two 
speakers? he asked. 

Prof. Woods said he thought there was 
a clash between his and Prof. Laskin’s 
views. He, like Prof. Laskin, believed in 
& common law in labour relations, but they 
each might not have in mind the same 
kind of common law. The unwritten parts 
of company policy, or traditional practices 
within the company, formed an unwritten 
law. This kind of common law was a good 
thing. What he objected to was the institu- 
tionalizing of labour relations. Many arbi- 
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tration cases are decided in relation to the 
common law of the parties to the agree- 
ment. But he doubted whether a common 
law between different sets of parties was 
good. 

Prof. Laskin said that a lawyer, like a 
doctor, was a trouble-shooter. You could 
not get a do-it-yourself kit with which to 
settle disputes. He agreed with Prof. 
Woods as to the desirability of flexible 
procedures. Arbitrators were not looking 
for work, and if the parties could agree 
between themselves to work under cover of 
a collective agreement in practices that 
were not touched by the agreement he was 
quite satisfied. 


Prof. Woods said that he was not sug- 
gesting that a third party’s hands should 
be tied. It was not a question of restrain- 
ing him, but of getting rid of him. Much 
went on between the parties outside the 
scope of the agreement, and he would 
like to see more of this, and less reliance 
on the contract. If relations were made too 
rigid he could see in the renegotiation of 
the agreement little alternative to an 
annual crisis, because negotiations during 
the term of the contract were not provided 
for. 

“Can you abolish third party interven- 
tion?” asked Prof. Laskin. Prof. Woods 
said that in England continuing agreements 
were the rule: when a dispute arose the 
parties negotiated; when they could not 
agree they had a strike. 


Prof. Laskin said that he was satisfied 
if the parties wanted to rely on strikes. 
He pointed out that in the United States 
a legal strike was possible during the term 
of an agreement. He suggested that the 
long-term agreement at General Motors 
might have been responsible for the 
deterioration of relations between the par- 
ties. 


Mr. Benson, in reply to a question from 
a delegate, said that he believed in the 
desirability of the parties’ coming together 
more often during the term of an agree- 
ment. Contracts tie down only the main 
things, he said, and causes of disagreement 
keep on cropping up that call for settle- 
ment as they come up. 

Referring to the opinion expressed by 
William Smith in his address that in future 
Labour would be satisfied with a check-off 
rather than the union or closed shop, a 
questioner wanted to know whether this 
would be to the advantage of Labour if 
it meant that the union lost enough mem- 
bers to lose also its certification. Would 
not the lack of a union or closed shop 
increase the danger of raiding? 


Prof. Woods, replying in the absence of 
Mr. Smith, contended that the closed shop 
had originally not had much to do with 
union security, that it was rather a job 
protection device. He said that he would 
be surprised if a union lost members if it 
had a compulsory irrevocable check-off. If 
a union lost members under such a con- 
dition it might be a good thing for it to 
make way for another union. 

Adam Bromke pointed out that in moving 
to form a new political party the Canadian 
Labour Congress would be following British 
rather than United States trade union 
policy, and he said that he would be inter- 
ested to see how American unions would 
operate within a basically British policy. 
He said that in Canada, in contrast to the 
feeling in European unions, there was no 
great political enthusiasm. 


Prof. Woods thought that what Prof. 
Harbison had said in his address about 
unions’ having becoming business rather 
than social organizations should not be 
applied to Canada. He said that in Quebec 
there was a great deal of idealism in the 
labour movement. 

On the subject of human relations, he 
said that we did not yet know a great 
deal about what motivated people. In 
arbitration cases often the real issue behind 
the dispute was not before the board. He 
gave an instance of a dispute in which 
a union had presented what appeared to 
be an absolutely unreasonable case. When 
he had come to look more closely into 
the matter, however, he had found that 
the real cause of discontent was quite 
different from the ostensible one. He said 
that he thought unions should make more 
effort than they do to get at the real issues. 


Provincial Labour Federations 


Hold Annual Conventions 


Central labour bodies in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia held annual 
meetings in September. Unemployment, the Chignecto Canal and sale 
of Canadian ships to Cuban firm among subjects discussed by delegates 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


Delegates to the 2nd _ constitutional 
convention of the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC) heard seasonal 
employment called the province’s principal 
problem, and heard requests for the estab- 
lishment of a provincial housing commis- 
sion, for a renewed drive for an early 
start and early completion of the Chignecto 
Canal, and for provincial legislation to 
give all government employees the right 
to organize into a trade union of their 
choice. 

The convention, held in Saint John Sep- 
tember 8, 9 and 10, was attended by nearly 
200 delegates. 


President’s Address 


James A. Whitebone, Federation Presi- 
dent, in his address to the convention’s 
opening session urged that a housing com- 
mission be set up for New Brunswick. The 
need for adequate housing, he said, was 
still far ahead of the supply available. 

Other provinces, Mr. Whitebone pointed 
out, had established housing commissions 
with wide powers. | 
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He expressed some criticism of the pro- 
vincial Government’s failure to enact many 
of the measures requested by organized 
labour, but he voiced appreciation for 
those measures that had been enacted. 

Mr. Whitebone urged amendments to 
the provincial Labour Relations Act to 
provide for voluntary revocable check-off 
of union dues, and extension of the Act 
to include unions of the Government’s own 
employees. Although the Government did 
recognize such unions, Mr. Whitebone said, 
they should be brought within the scope 
of the Act. 

The President expressed concern over 
what he called the “obstruction and eva- 
sions” which, he said, were being met by 
employees of the New Brunswick Liquor 
Control Board in their attempt to negotiate 
a collective agreement. 

In view of this, he urged that a deter- 
mined effort be made to obtain amendments 
to the Labour Relations Act or the Civil 
Service Act, or both, “in order that the 
rights of government employees’ unions 
may be clearly defined...” 
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Underemployment and unemployment 
remained at alarming levels, Mr. White- 
bone said, and this was still “a major 
problem which the authorities have so far 
been unable to solve’. He emphasized 
that unemployment had become a national 
problem and no single unit of government, 
industry or society could solve it alone. 

The Federation should continue to press 
for public works, Mr. Whitebone said, 
citing current and contemplated construc- 
tion projects as a bright aspect of the 
employment situation. 

Automation, he suggested, should be 
studied carefully as a contributing factor to 
widespread unemployment. He warned, 
however, that it would be foolish to fight 
the inevitable, since automation had become 
an accepted adjunct of modern industry. 

Concerning injunctions in labour dis- 
putes, the Federation President scored the 
growing use of ex parte injunctions. He 
said that Labour was not insisting that 
injunctions be abolished, but should press 
for a curb on the use of injunctions in 
labour disputes. He recommended that a 
determined effort be made to obtain an 
amendment to the Judiciary Act that would 
»provide that no injunction be issued until 
both sides had ample opportunity to present 
their case. 

Mr. Whitebone urged that a renewed and 
intensified campaign be begun for an 
immediate start and early completion of 
the Chignecto Canal. He believed New 
Brunswick was entitled to measures to 
replace to some extent the employment and 
income that will be lost to the province 
when the St. Lawrence Seaway was opened. 


Premier Hugh John Flemming 


Seasonal employment was named New 
Brunswick’s principal problem by the prov- 
ince’s Premier, Hon. Hugh John Flemming, 
in his address to the convention. 

Premier Flemming said seasonal unem- 
ployment was keeping the province’s per 
capita income at about two-thirds of the 
Canadian average. The only remedy for 
such conditions, he said, was to increase 
secondary industries. 

The labour movement in New Brunswick, 
he said, was constantly taking on new 
stature. “The statistics on days lost by 
strike action are fantastically low in the 
province and wages and conditions of 
labour have shown great improvement.” 

The Premier said the Atlantic Provinces 
had missed the boom because “tight money 
regulations” had choked off the area’s 


economic pick-up just as its results were 
beginning to be felt. 
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Claude Jodoin 

Canadian Labour Congress President 
Claude Jodoin called on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for amendments in the legislation 
for old age pension and children’s allow- 
ances, and for new legislation for a com- 
prehensive national health plan and pension 

lan. 

4 Referring to the sale of eight Canadian 
National Steamships vessels, Mr. Jodoin 
said: “We need a merchant marine for 
security and other reasons and we can’t 
have this if we sell the last eight boats 
we have in the country.” 

Ships in a Canadian merchant marine 
should be manned by Canadian seamen, the 
CLC President added. 

At New York City last month, a Cana- 
dian picket line, members of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, halted the 
loading of a Cuban ship. It was the first 
time Canadian unionists had picketed a 
ship at that port. 

Lenguhoenenidl refused to cross the SIU 
picket line. 

He rejected suggestions in some Canadian 
publications that the CLC was controlled 
by organizations in foreign countries. CLC 
policy was instigated by the CLC and not 
by organizations in the United States or 
Britain, he declared. 

Commenting on criticisms about Labour’s 
entry into politics, Mr. Jodoin said that 
other citizens have the right to take part 
in politics, why not Labour. The CLC, 
he stated, would reserve its right to be 
represented in government and to criticize 
government. 


Resolutions 


A number of amendments to the provin- 
cial Labour Relations Act were requested 
by the convention, including one that would 
allow the Board to prosecute, on its own 
behalf, any employer considered guilty of 
unfair labour practices. 

Angus MacLeod, Saint John, said that 
under present regulations if an employee 
was to sue an employer he would face the 
danger of losing his job. On the other 
hand, he said, the union should not be 
made an entity because then the employer 
could sue the union. 

Other requested amendments to the Act 
would: 

—compel any employer purchasing a 
business to be bound by the terms of the 
collective agreement in existence; 

—permit the majority of those voting 
to decide certification votes; 

—make it illegal to count votes unless 
witnessed by a representative of the union 
and would provide that the representatives 
be notified of the vote counting not less 
than 48 hours in advance. 
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When local unions are being transferred 
to national or international unions, the 
application, accompanied by proof that 
it was made by the majority of members, 
should be accepted without a vote, the 
delegates decided. 

The convention also asked: 

—That no application for decertification 
of a union be considered until a year from 
the date of certification. 

—That the Labour Relations Board decide 
who will be covered by the certification 
order. 

Delegates rejected a resolution that would 
have made all decisions of the Labour 
Relations Board final and not subject to 
appeal. 

Further resolutions requested legislation 
that would: 

—Give government employees the right 
to join unions of their choice, bargain 
collectively and sign collective agreements. 

—Prohibit foreclosing or evictions when 
unemployed persons were unable to keep 
up mortgage payments or rent. 

The federal Government was urged: 

—To “revive” a Canadian merchant 
marine and to provide construction and 
operation subsidies. 

—To grant prevailing rate employees the 
same benefit accorded civil service em- 
ployees on vacation and sick pay, and the 
same bargaining rights as employees in 
private industry. 
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Two resolutions requested provincial 
legislation for higher wages. They would: 
—Institute a minimum wage order of 


$1.25 an hour for male workers, with time 
and one-half after 40 hours. 

—Grant female workers equal pay with 
male workers for equal work performed, 
a minimum wage of 75 cents and time and 
one-half after 40 hours. 

The convention asked for Judiciary Act 
amendments that would: 

—Prohibit the granting of ex parte injunc- 
tions. 

—Permit no injunctions restraining the 
internal functions of a union to be granted 
until both parties are heard. 

A continued effort to have a destroyer 
built in the Saint John drydock was urged 
by the Federation. With six or seven ships 
to be built and only five provinces with 
shipbuilding yards, one of the contracts 
should come to Saint John, it said. 

Freight rate structures were criticized by 
the convention and the provincial govern- 
ment was urged to take every action, in 
co-operation with the federal Government, 
to correct the “inequalities”. 

In other motions the convention asked 
for: 

—A program of public works. 

—A system of public assistance to help 
the unemployed who have exhausted their 
unemployment insurance benefits. 
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_-An increase in the old age pension to 
$75 per month with the age limit dropped 
to 65 years and without a means test. 

—An amendment to the Vacation Pay 
Act to entitle employees to two weeks 
vacation with pay. 

—An increase in the rate of vacation 
pay from 2 per cent to 4 per cent. 

_ —Free school books to all public school 
students up to and including Grade 13. 

—Abolition of provincial sales tax on all 
clothing and footwear for children up to 
high school leaving age. 

—A housing commission modelled after 
that in Nova Scotia. 

—Legislation to prohibit discrimination 
against any person seeking accommodation 
or requesting services in hotels and restaur- 
ants because of colour, race or creed or 
national origin. 


The provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Board was asked to amend its regulations 
to allow full-time employees of labour 
unions to come under the Act. 


The possibility of a new political party 
was discussed by the convention but was 


thrown out. President Whitebone told the 
delegates that no action should be taken 
until word had been received from the 
CLC on what action it had taken. 

Rigid enforcement of the New Brunswick 
Highway Safety Act was stressed by the 
convention. It asked that motor vehicle 
insurance be made compulsory and for the 
inauguration of a periodic medical check 
on drivers. 


Election of Officers 


All Federation officers were re-elected. 
James A. Whitebone was elected President 
for his second consecutive year. Prior to 
the merger of the province’s two labour 
organizations he had served 25 consecutive 
terms as President of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (TLC). 

Vice presidents elected were: Angus Mac- 
Leod, Saint John; Michael J. Kenney, New- 
castle; Charles H. Malchow, Bathurst; 
Rolland Blanchette, Edmundston; W. Ar- 
thur MacLean, Fredericton; and Ralph J. 
Boyd, Moncton. 

William F. McCarlie, Saint John, was 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


Criticism of the federal Government for 
selling the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships fleet to Cuban interests, and of 
the Nova Scotia Government for imposing 
a sales tax to help finance the national 
hospital scheme, was voiced at the third 
annual convention of the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour (CLC), held in Hali- 
fax September 8, 9 and 10. 

Ben O’Neil, of Sydney, was re-elected 
President of the Federation. Serving with 
him will be: Vice Presidents John Lynk, 
Dominion; Leo MacKay, Stellarton; Arthur 
MacKenzie, Truro; Tom Shiers, Windsor; 
Sinclair Allen, Halifax; and Clary Webber, 
Liverpool. Hugh MacLeod, Dartmouth, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

In welcoming the 161 delegates to the 
convention, Nova Scotia Premier Robert L. 
Stanfield expressed the hope that the 
employment situation in the province would 
improve in the fall and winter months. 

The Nova Scotia Government has been 
working closely with other Atlantic provin- 
ces to boost employment, the Premier 
noted. 

The Government was giving every atten- 
tion to the problem of unemployment in 
Nova Scotia, Labour Minister Stephen 
Pyke told the delegates. But he pointed 
out that government alone cannot cope 
with the situation; it was a problem “for 
persons at every level of society.” 
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Mr. Pyke called attention to the fact 
that the Nova Scotia Government has more 
than $4,000,000 in public works projects 
nearing completion, and that in the next 
two years some $13,000,000 in new projects 
will be under way. But this was not enough, 
he noted. The main opportunities for jobs 
must be provided by private industry, and 
this called for expansion of existing indus- 
tries in Nova Scotia. 

Stan Devine, Halifax business agent for 
the Seafarers’ International Union, criti- 
cized the federal Government for selling 
the CNS fleet for “less than the cost price 
of one of the eight freighters’. He also 
noted that the new owners, “who took over 
the ships after a strike by the SIU for 
higher wages,” were using Cuban seamen 
to man the ships as “international scabs”. 

Delegates “deplored” the imposition of a 
sales tax to finance the national hospital 
plan in Nova Scotia. A resolution con- 
demning the tax was passed by the dele- 
gates. 


A resolution calling for the provincial 
Government to strengthen the Trade Union 
Act by providing for the elective union 
shop as a statutory condition where a 
majority of the employees wish to have 
such form of union security was passed 
unanimously. 

(Continued on page 1182) 


U.S. Congress Passes Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 


New law requires registration of employee welfare and pension plans 
and publication of annual reports on their operations. Legislation 
arose from discovery of many instances of corruption, abuse of funds 


The United States Congress has passed 
a new law requiring the registration of 
employee welfare and pension plans and 
the publication of annual reports on their 
operations. The act was signed by the 
President on August 29 and will come into 
effect on January 1, 1959. 

The new legislation resulted from the 
investigations of various Congressional 
committees during the past five years, which 
revealed many instances of corruption and 
abuse of funds by administrators of em- 
ployee welfare plans. 

While there was general support from 
employers and labour and both parties in 
Congress for some type of government 
regulation in this field, there were sharp 
differences of opinion on the type and 
extent of control required. President Eisen- 
hower stated that he signed the bill because 
it “establishes a precedent of federal respon- 
sibility in this area”, although he felt that 
it did not give sufficient power to the 
administrative authority to uncover and 
prevent abuses. The act is generally con- 
sidered as merely the first step in the 
development of legislation to cover em- 
ployee pension and welfare plans. 

During the last few years, six states 
have passed welfare fund disclosure laws: 
Washington in 1955, New York in 1956, 
and California, Wisconsin, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts in 1957. 

The new federal act will cover foreign 
and interstate commerce, that is, any indus- 
try affecting trade, commerce, transporta- 
tion or communication between states or 
between any state and any foreign country 
or other place. In this sphere it will apply 
to all employee welfare or pension benefit 
plans covering 25 employees or more, with 
certain specified exceptions, whether estab- 
lished by employers or employees’ organiza- 
tions or jointly. 

Plans administered by the federal Gov- 
ernment or a state government or any 
agency of these, plans maintained solely 
for the purpose of workmen’s compensation 
laws or unemployment compensation dis- 
ability insurance laws, and plans adminis- 
tered as a corollary to membership in a 
fraternal benefit society and exempt from 


taxation under Section 501 (a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code are not covered by the 
legislation. 

“Employee welfare benefit plan” is de- 
fined as any plan, fund or program estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing for its 
participants or their beneficiaries, through 
the purchase of insurance or otherwise, 
medical, surgical or hospital care or benefits 
in the event of sickness, accident, disability, 
death or unemployment. “Employee pen- 
sion benefit plan” means any plan, fund 
or program established for the purpose of 
providing retirement benefits for its par- 
ticipants or their beneficiaries, by the 
purchase of insurance or annuity contracts 
or otherwise. This includes any profit- 
sharing plan providing benefits at or after 
retirement. 

The legislation requires the administrator 
of a welfare or pension benefit plan to 
publish a description of the plan and an 
annual financial report. The “administrator” 
is the person or persons designated by the 
plan or the collective agreement as being 
responsible for the ultimate control of the 
money received, or, if no such person is 
designated, the person or persons actually 
having this responsibility. 

A description of every plan must be 
published within 90 days after the act 
comes into effect, or within 90 days after 
the plan is established, whichever is later. 
It must be signed and sworn to by the 
administrator and must give the names and 
addresses of these persons, their position in 
the company or union, if any, and any 
other position or employment they hold. 
The name, address and description of the 
plan must also be given and the type of 
administration. If there are trustees other 
than those persons defined as the adminis- 
trator, their names and addresses must be 
stated. A copy of the plan must be 
included, or, if the plan is mentioned in a 
collective agreement, this fact must be 
stated and a copy of the agreement in- 
cluded. 

The description must give the source of 
the financing of the plan and the identity 
of any organization through which benefits 
are provided. It must state whether the 
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records are kept on a calendar year or on a 
policy or other fiscal year basis, and must 
give the date the policy or other fiscal 
year ends. Procedures to be followed in 
presenting claims for benefits, and the 
remedies available under the plan where 
claims have been denied either in whole 
or in part, must be described. Any amend- 
ments to the plan making changes in the 
information included in the original descrip- 
tion and not required to be included in the 
annual report must be added to the descrip- 
tion when they come into effect. 

Annual financial reports signed by the 
administrator must be published within 120 
days afterthe. end of each calendar year 
or fiscal year on which records are based. 
The report must contain a summary state- 
ment of the assets, liabilities, receipts and 
disbursements of the plan and must specify 
the number of employees covered, the 
amounts contributed by employers and 
employees, and the amounts paid out in 
benefits. There must also be a detailed 
statement of the salaries, fees and com- 
missions charged to the plan, specifying 
the amounts of these, the recipients, and 
the purpose for which they were paid. 

All this information must be sworn to 

by the administrator or certified by an 
independent public accountant based upon 
a comprehensive audit conducted in accord- 
ance with accepted standards of auditing. 
The act states that this does not require 
an audit of the records of any institution 
providing insurance or investment for the 
plan if its books are subject to examination 
by any agency of the federal Government 
or the government of any state. 
f If the plan is unfunded, the report need 
include only the total benefits paid and the 
average number of employees eligible for 
participation during the past five years, 
broken down by years. If applicable, there 
should be a statement that claims under 
the plan may be paid only from the general 
assets of the employer. 

If some or all of the benefits under the 
plan are provided by an insurance carrier 
or other organization, the annual report 
must specify the premium rate and the 
total premiums paid to each organization, 
the approximate number of persons covered 
by each class of benefits, and the total 
claims, dividends and other sums paid 
by each organization. In ‘addition, any 


amounts held to provide benefits after 


retirement and the remainder of the pre- 
miums must be shown. 

‘The names and addresses of: the brokers 
or agents to’ whom commissions. or fees 
were paid must: be, stated, as well as the 
amount paid to each and the purpose for 
which it was paid. 
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If the insurance company concerned does 
not keep separate records for the various 
groups it serves, it will be sufficient to 
publish a statement as to the basis of its 
premium rate, the total amount of pre- 
miums received from the plan, a copy of 
the insurance company’s financial report, 
and a detailed statement of any specific 
costs incurred by the company in connec- 
tion with the plan. 

Special details are required in connection 
with the manner in which the fund is 
invested. The report must describe the 
type and basis of funding, actuarial assump- 
tions used, and the number of employees 
both retired and non-retired covered by 
the plan. Where the plan is funded either 
in whole or in part through a contract 
with an insurance carrier, the report must 
show, except for benefits completely guaran- 
teed by the carrier, the amount of current 
and past service liabilities based on those 
actuarial assumptions, and the amount of 
all reserves accumulated under the plan. 

Where the plan is funded through a trust, 
the report must also include a statement 
showing the assets of the fund broken down 
by types, such as investment in government 
bonds and other bonds and in corporate 
stocks. The assets must be valued on the 
basis regularly used when reporting to the 
United States Treasury Department, or if 
such reporting is not required, at the 
aggregate cost or present value, whichever 
is lower. A detailed list of all investments 
in securities and properties must also be 
included. Any loans made to the employer 
or union or any trustee or officer of the 
fund must be reported, stating the terms 
of each loan and the name and address of 
the borrower. 

If the plan is unfunded, the only informa- 
tion required is a statement of the total 
benefits paid to retired employees for the 
past five years, broken down by year. 


Copies of the description of the plan and 
of the latest annual report must be avail- 
able in the main office of the plan for 
examination by any participant or bene- 
ficiary. The administrator must send a 
copy of the description and a summary of 
the latest annual report to any participant 
or beneficiary who requests this in writing. 

Two copies of the description of a plan 
and of every annual report are to be filed 
with the Secretary of Labor and made 
available for examination in the public 
document room of the Department of 
Labor. The Secretary of Labor is required 
to prepare forms for these descriptions and 
annual reports and to make them available 
to the administrators of employee: welfare 
and pension plans on request. 


The penalty for wilful violation of the 
requirement to publish these documents is 
a fine of up to $1,000 or a prison term of 
not more than six months. United States 
district courts are given jurisdiction to 
restrain violations of the Act for cause 
shown. 

If an administrator refuses to make public 
the reports within 30 days to any par- 
ticipant or beneficiary who has made a 
written request, he becomes liable to pay 
the participant $50 a day, plus court 
costs. Any participant or beneficiary may 
take action to recover this penalty in a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

False statements in any document sworn 
to by the administrator of a plan will make 
him subject to prosecution by the federal 
Government on a charge of perjury. 


The act states that in the case of a 
welfare or pension plan covering employees 
in two or more states, no state law can 
require the publication of information to 
duplicate the information required by this 
federal law, provided that copies of the 
documents are filed with the state agency 
concerned and are distributed to participants 
and beneficiaries as may be required by 
state law. However, any state is free to 
obtain additional information on employee 
welfare and pension plans and to regulate 
them in other ways. 


The enforcement provisions contained in 
the bill as finally passed by Congress are 
considerably different from those in the 
original Senate bill. The Senate bill put 


the duty of enforcing the disclosure require- 
ments on the Secretary of Labor, giving 
him wide powers to make investigations 
and issue orders. The House of Represen- 
tatives shifted the responsibility of enforce- 
ment from the Secretary to the employees 
participating in welfare plans, chiefly on 
the grounds that government supervision 
would be too expensive and time-consuming. 
It was also felt that the Senate bill provided 
for unduly severe penalties and could result 
in prosecution for innocent mistakes. 

Before passage of the bill, employers 
sought to have all welfare plans administered 
by employers exempt from the disclosure 
legislation. They maintained that Con- 
gressional investigations had revealed abuses 
only of union-administered funds, and 
argued that disclosure of the operations 
of their welfare funds would violate pro- 
fessional confidences in the field of fund 
investment. The bill as passed covers all 
pension and welfare plans regardless of the 
type of administration. 

Before the adjournment of Congress, the 
view was expressed in both Houses that 
this measure is only a first step in the 
regulation of employee welfare and pension 
funds. A Republican Senator announced 
his intention to propose that the Senate 
Labor Committee or a joint committee of 
the two Houses be authorized to study 
the reports filed with the Secretary of 
Labor under the new act in order to 
compile information that would enable 
Congress to establish more adequate legis- 
lation in this field. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Second Quarter of 1958 


Deaths from industrial accidents* increased by 55 from the previous 
quarter. Of the 297 fatalities in the April-June period, 75 occurred 
in construction industry, 44 in transportation and 39 were in mining 


There were 297* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1958, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This in an 
increase of 55 from the previous quarter, 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the second quarter of 1958 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information 
on accidents which occur but are not reported in 
time for inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. The figures shown include 74 
fatalities for which no official reports have been 


in which 242 were recorded, including 30 
in a supplementary list. 

During the second quarter there were 
six accidents that resulted in the deaths 
of four or more persons in each case. 
Highteen construction workers were killed 
June 17 at North Vancouver, B.C., when 
a bridge under construction collapsed drop- 
ping them into the water. A fire on board 
a trawler off the coast of Nova Scotia 
resulted in the deaths of seven fishermen 
on April 30. Four of the men were drowned 
when the lifeboat used to leave the burning 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 


Second Quarter of 1958 
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vessel capsized and the other three died 
from exposure. Five Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police officers were drowned in 
Lake Simcoe, Ont., on June 7, when the 
motorboat they were using on a night 
patrol capsized during a storm. 

There were three accidents that cost the 
lives of four persons in each case. On April 
14, four loggers were drowned in Georgia 
Strait, B.C., when the barge Daryl D sank 
during a storm. Four men employed on a 
construction project were electrocuted at 
Warren, Ont., on May 26, when the scaffold 
on which they were working contacted a 
high voltage wire. On May 24, four railway 
employees were killed at Pointe Au Baril, 
Ont., when a through train collided with 
the caboose of a work train. 

Grouped by industries (see chart p. 1132), 
the largest number of fatalities, 75, was 
in construction. This figure includes 37 in 
highway and bridge construction, 23 in 
miscellaneous construction and 15 in build- 
ings and structures. In the same period 
last year, 81 fatalities were recorded in 
this industry: 29 in buildings and structures, 
27 in miscellaneous construction and 25 in 
highway and bridge construction. During 
the first quarter of 1958, 58 fatalities were 
listed: 25 in highway and bridge construc- 
tion, 20 in miscellaneous construction and 
13 in buildings and structures. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation industry resulted in the 
deaths of 44 persons, including 17 in 
steam railways and 12 in each of the water 
transportation and local and highway trans- 
portation groups. For the same period last 
year, 51 deaths were reported; of these, 
18 occurred in water transportation, 12 in 
steam railways and 8 in each of the air 
transportation and local and _ highway 
groups. During January, February and 
March of this year, 22 deaths were recorded, 
of which 9 were in steam railways and 8 in 
local and highway transportation. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 39 
persons, 27 occurring in metalliferous min- 
ing, 8 in coal mining and 4 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. During the same period 
last year, 38 fatalities were recorded in 
this industry. These included 26 in metalli- 
ferous mining, 7 in coal mining and 5 in 
non-metallic mineral mining. In the first 
quarter this year, 38 deaths were reported: 


21 in metalliferous mining, 10 in non- 
metallic mineral mining and 7 in coal 
mining. 

In manufacturing there were 32 fatalities; 
of these 7 were in iron and steel, 6 in 
transportation equipment and 5 in each of 
the wood products and paper products 
industry groups. For 1957’s same period, 51 
deaths were reported, including 12 in both 
the iron and steel and wood products group 
and 5 in each of the transportation equip- 
ment and non-metallic mineral product 
groups. Work injuries during January, 
February and March 1958 resulted in the 
deaths of 41 persons, of which there were 
11 in each of the wood products and iron 
and steel groups and 7 in the transportation 
equipment industry. 

Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 32 persons during the 
second quarter of 1958, a decrease of 7 from 
the 39 that occurred during the same period 
last year. In the first quarter this year, 30 
lives were lost in this industry. 

There were 26 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
the same number as reported for the same 
period a year ago. During the first quarter 
of 1958, accidents in agriculture resulted 
in 9 deaths. 

An analysis of the causes of the 297 
fatalities recorded during the quarter (see 
chart p. 1132) shows that 79 (26 per tent) 
of the victims had been involved in “col- 
lisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”. Within 
this group the largest number of deaths 
were caused by automobiles and trucks 
(27), watercraft (27) and tractors, load- 
mobiles, etc. (16). In the classification 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles 
or other objects,’ 71 (24 per cent) deaths 
were recorded; of these 42 were in the 
category “other objects,” 19 involving 
“moving vehicles” and 10 were caused by 
“tools, machinery, etc.”. “Falls and slips” 
were responsible for 68 fatalities during the 
period, all of which were the result of falls 
to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario where 
there were 113. In British Columbia there 
were 60 and in Quebec 37. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 98 fatalities in April, 92 in May and 
107 in June. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these quarterly articles, prepared by the Economics and 
Branch, are those fatal accidents that involved persons gainfully employed and that 


occurred during the course of, or which arose out of, their employment. 


These include deaths 


that resulted from industrial diseases as reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards, f 
Statistics on industrial fatalities are compiled from reports received from the various 


Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and certain other official 


sources. Newspaper reports are used to supplement these data. 


For industries such as agricul- 


ture, fishing and trapping, and certain service groups, newspaper reports are the Department’s only 
source of information; therefore coverage may not be as complete as for those industries covered 


by compensation legislation. 
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Successful Rehabilitation—xXI 


Eleventh in a series of articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the eleventh in a series of articles 
illustrating that the particular demands of 
any job—the unique combination of skill, 
aptitudes and attitude required in the 
worker—can often be met by a disabled 
person, not by coincidence but by a precise 
matching of the person to the job. 

It was written by Morton Wilson, Prairie 
Regional Public Relations Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


The efforts of six agencies or organizations 
were pooled to bring about the successful 
rehabilitation of a tradesman afflicted with 
a disease that is almost always accompanied 
by tragedy—alcoholism. 

The man was a carpenter who because 
of his continuous and heavy drinking had 
lost one job after another, as well as his 
confidence and self-respect, his friends and, 
finally, his wife and family. His family 
had been placed in the care of the Children’s 
Aid Society; he had been arrested and im- 
prisoned many times; he had been unable 
to keep the many jobs that had been found 
for him through the regular channels of the 
National Employment Service. 

Once more he was brought before a magis- 
trate, who asked if there were any good 
reason why the man should not be sent 
to penitentiary. The probation officer 
sought an answer from an NES special 
placements officer, brought in because the 
regular NES channels had proved unable 
to be of any more help, who recommended 
that the man attend the clinic for alcoholics 
in Toronto. When the Magistrate asked 
him whether, voluntarily, he would take 
treatment at the clinic he agreed. 

When he returned from Toronto and 
announced that he was cured and looking 
for a job, the Special Placements Officer 
first advised him to get in touch with the 
local Alcoholics Anonymous branch, which 
was scheduled to meet the following even- 
ing. The NES officer wanted the man to 
meet friends who could help him to keep 
away from liquor and from the danger of 
slipping back into his old habits. Also, the 
Special Placements Officer wanted the man 
to make an effort to help himself. 

When the man reported back to the 
National Employment Office that he had 
attended the “AA” meeting and would con- 
tinue his association with “AA”, the NES 
officer soon ran into difficulty during inter- 
views which followed, when it came to light 
that the carpenter was deeply in arrears 
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to his Union, and was ashamed to approach 
his former union brothers. Without a union 
card he would have difficulty accepting any 
carpenter work in the area. 


Moreover, he hadn’t even enough money 
to buy working clothes and was deeply 
worried about not being able to feed his 
large family. 

The Special Placements Officer then spoke 
with officials of three groups: the John 
Howard Society, the Welfare Department, 
and the local Carpenters’ union. The John 
Howard Society provided money for work- 
ing clothes; the Welfare Department 
assured that the man’s family would be 
provided for until he had a job. The 
secretary of the union asked for a letter 
outlining the situation that could be 
reviewed by the union’s board of stewards. 
When the NES officer wrote the letter he 
spoke of the opportunity presented in this 
case for the union to help a fellow trades- 
man. 

Meanwhile, during the few days before 
an answer could be expected from the 
union, the man was advised to see his 
parish priest. 

A couple of days later, now provided with 
working clothes, he was referred by NES 
to a temporary job which would be helpful 
until word was received from the union. 


Then the answer came: the union recog- 
nized its responsibility to a former member, 
and reinstated the man for a three-month 
probationary period, spreading the pay- 
ments of arrears over a long period so that 
they wouldn’t cause his family any hardship. 


Now, once again he was able to do the 
skilled work for which he was trained. While 
depressed conditions in construction at the 
time kept him from this work for a short 
period, the NES office found suitable car- 
penter employment for him, and he is 
happily pursuing his chosen trade today. 
He is also attending his “AA” meetings 
regularly, going to church with his family, 
and finding a place for himself in com- 
munity affairs. 


Successful rehabilitation in this case 
called for the co-operation of six agencies 
or organizations: the John Howard Society, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the city’s Welfare 
Department, the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, the church, and the Special 
Placements Division of the National Em- 
ployment Service. _ 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


International Northern Great 
Plains Conference on Rehabilitation 


Research in all phases of rehabilitation, especially in pre-vocational 
testing and evaluation, is now major need, Cleveland doctor declares 


Research in all phases of rehabilitation was 
now a major need, particularly in prevoca- 
tional testing and evaluating, and in predict- 
ing motivation, delegates to the Eighth 
Annual International Northern Great Plains 
Conference on Rehabilitation and Special 
Education were told. The conference was 
held at Saskatoon. 


Dr. Mieczyslew Peszcezynski, Chief of 
the Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, Highland View Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio, also told the conference 
that the field of rehabilitation had matured 
and must now evaluate and criticize its 
own work. He stressed the need for the 
co-ordination of services and improvement 
in inter-professional communication. The 
shortage of qualified personnel was cited 
by Dr. Peszeynski as a leading factor im- 
peding progress at the present time. 


* * * 


In Newfoundland a series of weekly radio 
talks on the problems of the handicapped 
is being broadcast by a St. John’s radio 
station. The series was arranged by the 
Provincial Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation. 


The series, called “The Other Worker,” 
presents talks by representatives of volun- 
tary agencies and government departments, 
and other individuals interested in rehabili- 
tation. Interviews with handicapped per- 
sons and employers who have disabled 
workers on their payroll are planned. 


* * * 


The Canadian Welfare Council in a policy 
statement entitled “Social Security for 
Canada” includes the following: 

“Another major objective of a social 
security program should be to help employ- 
able persons maintain or regain the ability 
to be self-supporting, and to help handi- 
capped persons to develop abilities which 
would permit their entry into gainful em- 
ployment.” 

Under what it terms “basic considera- 
tions for a public assistance program,” the 
Council’s statement says: 

- “The number of persons requiring public 
assistance should be reduced as much as 


possible, both through the adoption of 
preventive measures and through the 
development or expansion of social insur- 
ance and/or statutory welfare payments. 
The importance of prevention cannot be 
too strongly stressed. Preventive measures 
should include maintaining a high level of 
employment, employment policies that en- 
courage the hiring of people of mature 
years, retirement measures that will allow 
people to work beyond the usual retirement 
age, vocational guidance and training, and 
the rehabilitation of the disabled... 

“One of the objectives of a public assist- 
ance program, as of all social welfare 
measures, should be to enable people to live 
as normal lives as possible. Programs, there- 
fore, should make available such health and 
social services as may contribute to rehabili- 
tation and prevent further development of 
the factors that contribute to dependency, 
such as ill health, lack of occupational 
skills, poor personal relationships, or bad 
family management. In any consideration 
of, or planning for, public assistance, ade- 
quate recognition should be given to these 
related services, which are an integral and 
essential part of a total program.” 


* * * 


Ottawa Neighbourhood Services has an- 
nounced that it will erect another building. 
This will be the second new building for 
the Services within a two-year period. 
Approximately 65 handicapped persons are 
currently employed in its workshops. 

In Montreal a new organization, the 
“Association of Blind Workers of Mont- 
real”, has been formed. In collaboration 
with the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, the new group will seek to find 
more and better jobs for the blind and to 
prove that a blind worker can do a job 
with great ability if given the opportunity”. 

AE aTvity 

At Fredericton the Kinsmen Club pre- 
sented a $1,500 cheque to the Forest Hill 
Rehabilitation Centre. The money will be 
used to furnish two rooms at the Centre. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Change in Women’s Employment 
Situation, July 1957 to July 1958 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recently reported that “employment for 
men at July 1, 1958 was 5 per cent lower 
than at July 1, 1957. Employment for 
women was down 2 per cent over the 
year.’* At first glance this seems to con- 
tradict the figures from the regular monthly 
labour force sample survey, which show an 
over-all increase in female employment of 
57,000 between July 1957 and July 1958. 

It should be pointed out that the figures 
on employment and payrolls are as reported 
by employers of 15 or more persons, and 
they do not include agriculture. With the 
exception of agriculture, the figures from 
the Labour Force Survey as well as em- 
ployment and payrolls data show that 
industries with a higher level of employ- 
ment in July 1958 than a year earlier 
recorded gains for both men and women 
whereas those that were down were down 
for both sexes. 

The gains were in service, trade, finance 
and public utilities. According to the 
Labour Force Survey, by far the greatest 
rise was in the service industry, which 
accounts for roughly one fifth of the total 
working force. Because more than 40 per 
cent of all women workers are in the service 
industry as against 14 per cent of working 
men, an increase in the number of service 
jobs makes a greater impact on the em- 
ployment situation of women than of men. 

The big drop in number of persons with 
jobs took place in manufacturing. Women 
as well as men were affected. In fact the 
percentage drop was greater for women. 

In agriculture the sexes exhibited quite 
distinct patterns of employment: female 
employment was up 23,000 while employ- 
ment of men fell by 50,000. Since agricul- 
tural workers make up a much higher pro- 
portion of the male than of the female 
labour force, the drop in agriculture alone 
was equal to 70 per cent of the 72,000 
decrease in total male employment. The 
change in the opposite direction for women 
meant that 40 per cent of the 57,000 in- 
crease in employment of women was attri- 
butable to agriculture. The service industry 
provided by far the greatest addition to 
jobs for women; agriculture provided the 
next most important addition. 


*Employment and Payrolls, July 1958, p. 3. 
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Because a high proportion of service 
workers are employed in establishments 
where there are fewer than 15 workers, the 
report on employment and payrolls deals 
with only a fraction of the number in this 
industry as reported in the Labour Force 
Survey. Many factory workers are also 
in establishments too small to report. 


The subdividing of data on employment 
and payrolls helps to throw light on why 
the increase in women employed in the 
service industry swells the labour force 
totals more than those on employment and 
payrolls. Hotels and restaurants account 
for more than half of the workers in the 
service industry reported in Hmployment 
and Payrolls. In this segment of the indus- 
try men outnumber women somewhat, but 
the difference is not great. In laundries 
there are nearly twice as many women as 
men but in the recreational and business 
services men far outnumber women; em- 
ployment in these services has increased 17 
per cent as against less than 5 per cent 
for the service industry as a whole. This 
helps to explain why the _ percentage 
increase in employment in the service 
industry as reported in Employment and 
Payrolls is somewhat greater for men than 
for women, while the labour force figures 
show a gain for women of 7 per cent as 
against just 2 per cent for men. 

Among the main reasons, therefore, for 
the discrepancy between the two sets of 
figures are the fact that reports on employ- 
ment and payrolls come from employers of 
15 or more (which excludes a higher pro- 
portion in the service industry, for exam- 
ple, than in others), and they do not include 
agriculture. 

The change in the women’s employment 
situation between July 1957 and a year 
later may be summarized as follows: there 
was a considerable drop in the number 
of women with jobs in manufacturing; 
except for the service industry, which pro- 
vided by far the greatest addition to jobs 
for women, increase in farm work was the 
most important factor in the over-all rise 
in female employment. Since agricultural 
workers are not reported in Employment 
and Payrolls it showed a net drop in 
employment of women. 


From the Labour Gazette: October 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


W. L. Mackenzie King retires from post of Deputy Minister of Labour 
to seek election as Member of Parliament. Prime Minister reveals that 
Government considering establishment of a separate Labour portfolio 


The resignation of W. L. Mackenzie 
King from the post of Deputy Minister of 
Labour during the previous month was 
reported in the Lasour Gazerre of October 
1908. Mr. King, who had been Deputy 
Minister since the Department was estab- 
lished in 1900, gave as his reason for 
resigning his intention of running for elec- 
tion as Liberal candidate in his native 
constituency of North Waterloo. 

In the course of his reply to Mr. King’s 
letter of resignation, the Minister, Hon. 
Rodolphe Lemieux, said: “I am satisfied 
that your career of usefulness has but com- 
menced, and that our common country 
will get great good from this bold and 
original step which you have taken.” 

The 24th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held in 
Halifax in September, was reported at 
length in the October 1908 Lasour Gazerte. 
Every province except one had been repre- 
sented. The delegates numbered 91; 34 
representing 19 Trades and Labour Coun- 
cils and 57 representing 47 trade unions. 

In its summary of the report of the TLC 
executive, the Lasour Gazette said: “The 
hope was expressed that the present time 
will witness the union of all workers to 
place labour members on the floor of 
Parliament”. 

The report of the executive referred to 
the large influx of immigrants during the 
year, and reaffirmed its previous stand on 
the question. It also referred to the good 
results of the work of a representative who 
had been sent by the Congress to Great 
Britain to acquaint prospective emigrants 
with labour conditions in Canada. Later 
the convention decided to ask for a con- 
tribution of 10 cents per capita from local 
unions to enable the executive to send 
another representative. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention 
included one which approved restrictions 
on immigration from the Orient. 

Another resolution asked that the trades 
immediately affected by the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act be requested to 
submit to the executive council their sug- 
gestions for “amendments to make the bill 
effective from the working class standpoint,” 
that the executive council should endeavour 


to get the Government to enact the amend- 
ments suggested, and that if the Govern- 
ment refused to do this the Congress should 
take a referendum of the trades affected on 
the advisability of repealing the Act. 

Other resolutions passed asked for: 

—Measures for more effective enforce- 
ment of fair wage schedules in government 
contracts. 

—An immediate increase in the pay of 
letter carriers “in keeping with present 
conditions”. 

—The setting aside by the respective 
governments of enough land in every prov- 
ince to provide funds for a supply of free 
school books, such land to be “held in 
perpetuity as public property”. 

—The establishment by the Government 
of Canada of an old age pension fund. 

—The executive for Quebec to be in- 
structed to start an agitation to force the 
provincial government to grant free educa- 
tion. 

—The abolition of the requirement of a 
$200 deposit by candidates for election to 
the House of Commons. 

Wage rates were generally stationary 
during September 1908, but on the whole 
they were lower than at the same time 
the year before. However, a number of 
mechanics and labourers employed by the 
provincial Government at Quebec City had 
their wages increased from a range of $8.75 
to $10.50 to a range of $10.50 to $12.25 a 
week. 

On September 21 the first section of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway completed 
for traffic was formally opened at Win- 
nipeg. This section ran from Winnipeg to 
Wainwright, Alta., a distance of 666 miles. 
At the outset three trains a week each way 
were to be run by the construction com- 
pany which still controlled the line. The 
Moose Jaw-Edmonton line of the CPR was 
also opened during September. 

Speaking at Berlin, Ont., on September 
24, the Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
said: “The time has come when the Gov- 
ernment feels that it should create a depart- 
ment of labour”. He said he intended to 
submit the question to his colleagues “and 
the representatives of the people of Canada 
in Parliament”. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


At the beginning of this year a carefully- 


planned safety campaign was put into 
operation at the St. Thomas, Ont., plant 
of Canada Iron Foundries. The campaign 
was effective from the very start—in April, 
the Secretary of the Safety First Com- 
mittee, T. H. Wood, was able to report 
that there had been only three lost time 
accidents, compared with 10 in the same 
period in 1957, while accidents requiring 
medical attention had dropped from eigh- 
teen to ten, 

All plant employees at Canada Iron 
Foundries have been divided into six groups 
of equal size, the assignments being made 
in such a way that plant hazards are 
shared as equally as possible. The six 
groups thus have an equal chance of achiev- 
ing a safety record, 

{In effect, these six groups compete against 
each other every month for the honour of 
the plant safety record and for the cash 
award that goes with it. 

Rach group starts the month with 1,000 
points, and points are deducted whenever 
a member incurs a penalty. A daily record 
of the standings of the six groups is kept 
on a large notice board within the plant 
and each day a plant employee, whose clock 
number is posted, is responsible for bring- 
ing the board up to date. 

A group loses points for any of the 
following reasons: 

1. Compensation case 

lost—150 points 

2. Lost-time accident—1 to 4 days lost— 

100 points 

3. Failure to report an accident immed- 

iately—100 points 

4. Medical aid requiring treatment by a 

doctor—50 points 

5. Failure of a group leader to attend a 

Safety First meeting—50 points 

6. Failure to carry out instruction given 

by a doctor or nurse—25 points 

7. Failure to change the Work Safety 

Record Board—25 points 


The group which ends each month with 
the fewest penalties—that is, with the 
highest number of points—wins a cash 
award of $30, A group member found not 
wearing the prescribed safety shoes or 
safety glasses is not eligible for a share in 
his group’s winnings. Hach month the com- 
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5 or more days 


pany also awards a $10 cash voucher to the 
member of an employee’s family who can 
repeat the safety slogan for that particular 
month, when asked for it by telephone. 
In this way, the company hopes to extend 
the idea of safety first beyond the plant 
to the home of all employees. 

A representative from each group is 
appointed to the plant Safety Committee. 
Appointments are for a six-month term, 
and are rotated among the members of the 
group. 

Three of these group leaders carry out 
a weekly inspection of safe working con- 
ditions in each department and a report 
of this inspection is circulated to the 
various shop supervisors for their attention. 


The safety campaign at Canada Iron 
Foundries has the full support and co-opera- 
tion of local 4815 of the United Steelworkers 
of America, which represents the employees. 

* * * 


After careful study over the past several 
months by the management of North 
Western Pulp and Power Ltd., Hinton, 
Alta., and the officers of Local 855 of 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, it was decided 
to form a Mutual Interest Board as another 
medium to weld together the good em- 
ployer-employee relations existing at this 
time, 

The Board makes possible the active 
participation of employees in plant opera- 
tions. 

The purpose of the Mutual Interest 
Board is to promote such matters as im- 
provement of company services, safety, 
good public relations, recreation and social 
programs, lower operation costs, less tardi- 
ness, less waste, less damage to equipment, 
and good housekeeping, 

‘K * * 


A new booklet, T'eamwork in Action, has 
been released by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service and is available to 
interested parties through field representa- 
tives of the Service or directly from Ottawa. 

The booklet deals with the practice of 
joint consultation in six Canadian com- 
panies as described in various issues of 
Teamwork in Industry during 1957. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canadian Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during August. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and ordered one representation 
vote. During the month the Board received 
ten applications for certification, one appli- 
cation for revocation of certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of three applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of office, general service, radio and 
television employees of Northern Radio- 
Radio Nord Inec., employed by the com- 
pany at its head office in Rouyn, and at 
stations CKRN and CKRN-TV in Rouyn, 
CKVD in Val d’Or, and CHAD in Amos, 
all in Quebec (L.G., Aug., p. 881). 

2. Canadian Guards Association, on behalf 
of a unit of security guards below the 
rank of sergeant employed by Canadian 
Arsenals Limited at Long Branch, Ont. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 881). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Northumberland Ferries Li- 
mited, Charlottetown, P.EI., on ferries 
operating between Wood Islands, P.E.L., 
and Caribou, N.S. The Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America inter- 
vened. (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 

4, Elliot Lake—Stanleigh Office Workers’ 
Union, Local 1574 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, on behalf of a unit of office and 
technical employees of the Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited at 
Elliot Lake, Ont. (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 

5. Quirke Lake—Can-Met Office Workers 
Union, Local 1575 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, on behalf of a unit of office 
and technical employees of Can-Met Ex- 
plorations Limited at Quirke Lake, Ont. 
(L.G., Sept., p. 980). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, Canadian National Railways 
(Newfoundland District), respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 882). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: W. L. Tay- 
lor). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Husband 
Transport Limited, operating in and out 
of its Montreal terminal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees of Wheeler Air 
Lines Ltd., St. Jovite, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see Applications 
Withdrawn). 


3. The Association of Drivers of Cana- 
dian Coachways Ltd., on behalf of a unit 
of bus drivers employed by Canadian 
Coachways Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4, International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
by Dawson & Hall Limited in the Yukon 
Territory (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


This section covers BroepecsDgs, Sader 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
Minister of 


istrative services of the 

the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
in the Yukon Territory by the John A. 
MaclIsaac Construction Co. Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

6. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
by the Poole Construction Company Lim- 
ited in the Yukon Territory (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

7. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of AMF Atomic (Canada) Limited, Port 
Hope, Ont. (Investigating Officer. T. B. 
McRae). 


8. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of T. Connors 
Diamond Drilling Co. Ltd., employed in 
the Yukon Territory (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


9. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of Wheeler Air 
Lines Ltd., St. Jovite, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


10. Automotive Lodge 1857, International 
Association of Machinists, on behalf of a 
unit of mechanics employed by Gill Inter- 
provincial Lines Ltd., Vancouver (Inves- 
tigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch, also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907, until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadeasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for _ application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The Territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Automotive Lodge 1857, International 
Association of Machinists, applicant, and 
Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Sept. p. 980). (A new 
application affecting this same unit of em- 
ployees was submitted later in the month.) 


2. Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, Local 28, 
applicant, and Canada Railway News Com- 
pany Limited, respondent (Great Northern 
Station, Vancouver) (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 


3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, applicant, and Wheeler 
Air Lines Ltd., St. Jovite, Que., respondent 
(see Applications Received, item 2; a new 
application affecting this same unit of 


employees was submitted later in the 
month). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 


Members of bargaining unit employed 
on MV Imperial Namu, MV Imperial 
Nanaimo, and Barge No. 10, applicants, 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, respondent, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 
The application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board May 28, 
1957, to the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, in 
respect of a unit of unlicensed employees, 
including cooks, employed by the company 
aboard the vessels named (L.G., July 1957, 
p. 840). 


Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Smith Transport Limited and Trans- 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union, Local 106 (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

2. Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited 
and Local 990, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(Building and Maintenance Employees) and 
Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada (Conciliation Officer. 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


4. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division), Lindsay, and Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 


2. B.C. Airlines Limited, Vancouver, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 


ployees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 882). 


3. Union Steamships Limited, and Seafar- 
ers’ International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., Aug. p. 882). 

4. Radio Roberval Inc., and the Syndicate 
of Employees of CHRL (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Aug., p. 882). 

5. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited, Algoma, and International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 796 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 198 (L.G., Aug., p. 882). 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Local 326 (L.G., July, p. 755). 

3. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Western Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Lim- 
ited, Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring 
Company Limited, and Local 507, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (L.G., June, p. 629). 

4, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
National Association of Broadcast Employ- 
ees and Technicians (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 
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Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Pacific Trans- 
port Limited, Winnipeg, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, Division 198 
(see above) was fully constituted in August 
with the appointment of Dean G. P. R. 
Tallin, QC, Winnipeg, as Chairman. Dean 
Tallin was appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, 
Harold J. Riley, QC, and Alistair Stewart, 
both of Winnipeg, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Calgary, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 326, (see above) 
was fully constituted in August with the 
appointment of Irwin A. Blackstone, Cal- 
gary, as Chairman. Mr. Blackstone was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Hugh John MacDonald, 
MLA, QC, and Robert Scott, both of 
Calgary, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with a 
dispute between Polymer Corporation Lim- 
ited, Sarnia, and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union, Local 16-14 
(L.G., Sept., p. 981) was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Kingston, Ont., as Chairman. 
Prof. Curtis was appointed by the Minister 


in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, G. C. 
Richardes, Windsor, Ont., and Gordon Mill- 
ing, Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited, and La Verendrye Line Ltd.) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (L.G., July, p. 756). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, Davie Transportation Limited, 
Montreal, and Quebec Paper Sales and 
Transportation Limited, Quebec, and Seafar- 
ers’ International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., June, p. 630). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Strikes following Board Procedure 


1. Newfoundland Employers Association 
Limited, St. John’s, and Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union (L.G., Sept., p. 983). Em- 
ployers declared suspension of general cargo 
shipping at St. John’s effective August 21, 
1958. 

2. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504 and 508) (L.G., Sept., p. 992). 
Stoppage of work occurred August 21. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Association of Lake Carriers 
and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in this matter presents herewith 
its unanimous report. 

The Board was composed of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, chairman; Francis Gerity, 
nominee of the employee; and Colin A, 
Gravenor, nominee of the bargaining agent. 

Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on May 28, 1958, and were con- 
cluded on June 11, 1958. Each party pre- 
sented its case at length and was afforded 
an opportunity for rebuttal. 
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The Board finds that the parties reached 
agreement or understanding with respect 
to a number of demands made by the union 
and that 10 matters remain in dispute. 

Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, the Board finds 
and recommends on the said matters as is 
hereinafter set out. 


PART I 
General Considerations 


In its consideration of and recommenda- 
tions upon the several proposals put forward 
by the union, the Board has found it 


as 


necessary to consider the status and general 
position of the engineer officers serving 
on a vessel. This arises out of an incon- 
sistency between the union’s claim in 
respect of the status of its membership and 
some of its proposals which in fact deny 
the status claimed. 

The engineer officer is not just another 
employee of the shipowner. His position 
must be one of responsibility since, in any 
case, this is assigned by the provisions of 
the law. Before an engineer officer can 
achieve status he must possess a certificate 
of the proper class, as set forth in appro- 
priate enactments of the Parliament of 
Canada. The conduct and ability of an 
engineer officer may be made the subject 
of an inquiry as to his competency, mis- 
conduct or default while serving as an 
officer on board a Canadian ship. As a 
holder of such a certificate he may find it 
cancelled or suspended if he is found want- 
ing in these respects. 

In addition to the responsibilities assigned 
by law, an engineer officer is in fact in 
charge of machinery during his watch and, 
as such, responsible for his performance 
and for the work of the unlicensed personnel 
under his supervision. In the carrying out 
of any necessary work upon the ship’s 
machinery, not only are his own skills 
directly involved but he must direct other 
personnel and labour. Accordingly, his work 
and status are not in the same category 
as in the case of the unlicensed personnel. 

In coming to its several recommendations, 
the Board has borne these facts in mind. 
Any other consideration of their problems 
would lead to engineer officers being cate- 
gorized merely as mechanics under the 
direction of a chief engineer. 

The Board has also found it necessary 
to consider the general situation of the 
Great Lakes shipping industry in the light 
of the approaching completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. In this connection it 
has taken cognizance of the report of the 
Royal Commission on Coasting Trade, 
which was recently tabled in the House of 
Commons. It draws particular attention 
to the following paragraph appearing on 
page 107 of the report. 

The greatest concern expressed was with 
respect to the future of Canadian registered 
lakers in competition for inland bulk cargoes, 
including the inland movement of grain des- 
tined for export. The trades at stake are 
both coasting and international. The fears 
appear justified. Under present tax struc- 
tures, a specialized ocean-going bulk carrier 
on U.K. registry may have an advantage not 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. and the Association 
of Lake Carriers, Montreal (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
& Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships Lim- 
ited, Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 


poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited, La Verendrye Line, Ltd.). 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, 
who was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Francis Gerity, 
Toronto, and Colin A. Gravenor, Montreal, 
nominees of the association and union 
respectively. 

‘ The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 


only over a Canadian registered laker built 
in Canada but also over one built in the 
United Kingdom or otherwise acquired at 
comparable costs. While existing lakers 
would be operated for their remaining useful 
life, competition may force Canadian opera- 
tors to arrange in future for the seasonal 
chartering of suitable United Kingdom ves- 
sels built for the purpose. 
(The emphasis is ours.) 


Our analysis of the situation leads us 
to conclude that the industry and, therefore, 
its employees face an uncertain future, 
which lends emphasis to the difficulties with 
which we have been confronted. This 
uncertainty arises from the competition 
which is in prospect from ships of Common- 
wealth and foreign registry. It must be 
conceded that these ships can be built and 
operated at substantially lower cost than 
the ships of the Association of Lake Car- 
riers. The employer has not hitherto had 
to meet such competition except from such 
small vessels as have been able to pass 
through the St. Lawrence canal system, a 
requirement that severely restricted their 
carrying capacity. 

Stability with its necessary ingredient, 
labour peace, is considered by the Board to 
be essential at this time. The Board recog- 
nizes the fact that the employees have made 
very substantial progress in wages, hours, 
and working conditions during the past 
few years. It is of the opinion that some 
of the further objectives which they may 
seek would be better deferred until the 
employer has had an opportunity to pre- 
pare to meet the anticipated competition. 
Among the problems which the employer 
faces are the tolls which will be charged for 
the use of the Seaway and the requirement 
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of considerable financing to build replace- 
ments for obsolete ships which cannot be 
expected to use the new facilities economic- 
ally. There are also other problems to be 
solved. 

WE ARE, THEREFORE OF THE 
OPINION THAT THE INDUSTRY AT 
THIS STAGE MUST BE ASSURED OF 
A MINIMUM PERIOD OF STABILITY 
AND THAT THE MINIMUM IS AT 
LEAST TWO YEARS. ACCORDINGLY: 


(1) We recommend a two-year collective 
agreement, and this recommendation is 
basic. 


(2) We must also emphasize that our 
recommendations which now follow, 
considered as a whole, are, in our 
opinion, the maximum concessions that 
each party can fairly be asked to make 
at the present time. 


PA ee 
Principal Issues 
Hours of Work 


The union demands a normal work week 
of 5 days of 8 hours each, Monday through 
Friday, and compensatory payment for all 
hours worked in excess of 40 hours per 
week. The employer submits that the 
nature of the operation on the Great Lakes 
makes it physically impossible to inaugur- 
ate a regular 40-hour week. Since neither 
party was prepared to recede from its 
position, the door was closed to discussion 
of an alternative basis. 

Having considered the representations of 
the parties, the Board finds that 3 important 
facts emerge, of which it must take cog- 
nizance: 

First: The industry is a seasonal one 
having some 8 months of the year in which 
navigation can be safely conducted, although 
the period of employment of the engineer 
officer is longer than that of the unlicensed 
personnel, Even where the full season of 
navigation is available to the employer, 
cargoes do not always offer so as to enable 
the ships to be continuously employed. 

Second: The nature of the cargo carried, 
together with the methods of loading and 
discharge, make rapid turnaround at ter- 
minal ports a prime consideration of effi- 
cient management. 

Third: It appears to us to be impossible 
for an owner operating on the Great Lakes 
to schedule his operation in such a way as 
to reproduce conditions of shore employ- 
ment to which a 5-day, 40-hour week can 
be effectively applied. There is, further, 
an apparent difference between the shipping 
operation on the Great Lakes and vessels 
operating in a regular and scheduled ferry 
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service. In this connection the Board notes 
that the concluding paragraph of clause 8 
(“Rates of Pay”) of the last agreement 
between the parties reads as follows: 

It is expressly acknowledged and agreed 
by and between the parties hereto that 
the above rates of wages compensate the 
marine engineer officers for the fact that 
the nature of the operation of the company’s 
vessels renders it impossible to effect any 
reduction of actual working hours, notwith- 
standing that in previous negotiations the 
association requested a reduction of working 
hours to forty (40) hours per week; and that 
the above rates of wages have been granted 
to and accepted by the association and the 
marine engineer officers in full satisfaction 
of all demands for the institution of a forty 
(40) hour week. 

The Board finds that operating conditions 
on the Great Lakes have not changed since 
this paragraph was agreed to. 

Considering all of the foregoing, as well 
as the actual and potential competitive 
aspects of the Great Lakes operation, the 
Board finds that it cannot approve the 
union’s demand. However, since the em- 
ployees, owing to the nature of the employ- 
ment which they have voluntarily chosen, 
are not in a position to enjoy some of the 
benefits available to employees in other 
industries, the Board is of the opinion that 
they are entitled to a compensatory pay- 
ment in lieu thereof. Accordingly, having 
regard to the position of the engineer 
officer and to the continuity and length of 
his employment during the navigation 
season, the Board recommends as follows: 


All engineer officers covered by the agree- 
ment between the parties shall be entitled to 
receive 24 days’ basic pay in lieu of vacation, 
instead of 16 days as provided in clause 9 
of the last agreement; that for shorter 
periods of service they shall receive a pro 
rata payment; and that, if separated from 
their employment, they shall be entitled to 
receive their vacation pay regardless of the 
cause of separation. 


Wages 

In the last agreement between the parties 
wages were on a 30-day monthly basis, 8 
hours per day. The union now demands 
that the monthly wage shall apply to a 
5-day, 40-hour week with overtime at in- 
creased rates for all work performed in 
excess of 8 hours per day and on Saturday 
and Sunday. It was submitted by the 
employer that the union was in effect 
demanding an increase of more than 60 
per cent. An exhibit filed by one of the 
companies showed that when applied to its 
operations the proposed increase ranges 
from 58.2 per cent to 61.1 per cent. This 
was not denied by the union. 

Having given careful consideration to the 
submissions of the parties and having 
examined relevant facts, including existing 


wage schedules and earnings and changes 
in the Consumer Price Index since January 
1, 1956, the Board rejects the union’s 
demand and recommends as follows: 


The rates of pay of engineer officers shall 
be increased for each classification by 9 per 
cent, of which an increase of 5 per cent shall 
be retroactive to the beginning of the 1958 
navigation season and the remaining 4 per 
cent shall become effective at the beginning 
of the 1959 navigation season. 


With respect to overtime, the Board 
recommends that in no case shall the over- 
time rate for engineer officers on an hourly 
basis be less than that paid to unlicensed 
engine-room personnel, and that the over- 
time rates shall provide for appropriate 
differentials. 


Manning Scale 


The union has requested that the em- 
ployer place in effect a minimum manning 
scale for each vessel as an integral part 
of the collective agreement. The employer 
maintains that its ships are more than 
adequately manned, that it is subject to 
and bound by the provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act, and that the requirements of 
its underwriters must be met in maintaining 
adequate insurance to cover the fleets. 


The union’s proposal is new. There was 
no provision for a manning scale in previous 
collective agreements between the parties. 
The Board finds that the adequate manning 
of steamships and the efficiency of per- 
sonnel are generally conceded to be matters 
connected with the seaworthiness of the 
ship. In this respect the Board has taken 
notice of certain statutory provisions 
enacted by the Parliament of Canada, 
namely, The Canada Shipping Act, 1952, 
chapter 29, and The Criminal Code, 2-3 
Elizabeth II, chapter 51. The attention of 
both parties is drawn, more particularly, 
to Section 407 of the Canada Shipping Act, 
which reads as follows: 


407. (1) Every steamship registered in 
Canada shall be manned with a crew sufii- 
cient from the point of view of safety of life 
for the purpose of her intended voyage, and 
shall, during such voyage, be kept so manned. 

(2) If any of the provisions of this section 
are not complied with in the case of any 
steamship, the owner, if in fault, is liable, 
in respect of each offence, to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and the 
master, if in fault, is liable in respect of 
each offence, to a fine not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


In consideration of the foregoing and of 
the special provisions of Section 115 (1) 
of the Canada Shipping Act, which requires 
that ships be provided with certificated 
engineers according to a scale set out 
therein, and of Section 115 (2) of the Act, 
which requires that there be such number 


of engineers as will assure reasonable periods 
of watch, having due regard to the length 
of any voyage and other related circum- 
stances, the Board finds that it cannot 
recommend a minimum manning scale as 
demanded by the union. 


PART. II 
Other Issues 


Pay in Lieu of Vacations 

The union demands that all engineers 
shall receive 10 per cent of their daily 
rate for every day of employment with 
the company. 

The Board’s recommendation on pay in 
lieu of vacations is embodied in its recom- 
mendation under the heading “Hours of 
Work”. 


Statutory Holidays 


The union demands penalty rates for 
work done on 8 statutory holidays. The 
Board finds that this would involve a 
scheduling of steamship operations as in an 
industrial plant on shore, which is not 
practical, and, therefore, cannot recommend 
that this demand be granted. 


Guaranteed Season Salary 


The union demands that all engineers 
shall be guaranteed a minimum of 9 months’ 
work from fit-out to lay-up. 

The Board understands that the naviga- 
tion season for marine engineers is at least 
nine months and longer in certain cases 
and does not recommend that the union’s 
request be granted. 


Security Watch 


The union demands an additional day’s 
pay during fit-out, lay-up and dry-docking 
periods, if an engineer is required to remain 
aboard for security purposes only after 
completing his 8 hours work or on Saturday 
and Sunday. 

The Board finds that it cannot recom- 
mend that this demand be granted. 


Premium Rates 


The union demands a premium rate of 
$2 per hour for engineers required to work 
in boilers, furnaces and other enclosed hot 
space. The Board cannot recommend that 
this demand be granted. 

The union also demands a premium rate 
of $2 per day for engineers on vessels 
carrying explosives in 100 ton lots or over. 
The Board is advised that agreement on 
this demand has been reached by the parties 
and recommends that effect be given to 
such agreement. 
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Subsistence Allowance 

The union demands that officers be paid 
$12 per day for room and board ashore 
when such accommodation is not available 
aboard the vessel. 

The Board finds that the employer as a 
general rule pays the bills for reasonable 
room and board ashore for marine engineers 
when proper vouchers are produced. While 
the Board cannot recommend that the 
union’s request be granted, it is of the 
opinion that the parties can agree on a 
mutually satisfactory provision with respect 
to subsistence allowance. 


Duties Other Than Those of Engineer 


The union demands that engineers shall 
not be required to perform certain work 
such as scaling, painting, chipping, firing 
the boilers, etc., and that if required to 
perform such duties they shall receive pay- 
ment on the basis of overtime rates. 


The Board notes that Clause 15 (b) of 
the last agreement between the parties 
reads as follows: 

Except in emergency, marine engineer 
officers will be required to do only the work 


and perform only the duties normally ex- 
pected of one of his rank. 


It appears to the Board that the matter 
in issue is properly covered by the wording 
of Clause 15 of the last agreement com- 
bined with the grievance procedure. Upon 
the representations made, the Board is of 
the opinion that scaling, painting, and 
chipping, are not properly duties to be 
performed by a marine engineer, and that 
if an engineer is called upon to perform 
such duties or other duties not properly 
those of an engineer, he should have 
recourse to the grievance procedure. 

Accordingly, the Board does not find it 
necessary to recommend a change in the 
existing provision. 

The whole of the foregoing comprising 
the unanimous report of the Board is 
respectfully submitted this 30th day of 
July, 1958. 


(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLtpENBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Francis Gerry, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Corin A. GRAVENOR, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, Montreal, Davie Transportation 
Limited, Montreal, and Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 


Company Limited, Quebec 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in this matter herewith presents 
its report. 


During August the Minister of Labour 
received the renee of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and Guy 
Tombs Marine Services Limited, Mont- 
real; Davie Transportation Limited, 
Montreal; and Quebec Paper Sales and 
Transportation Company Limited, Quebec. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Marcel Belanger, 

A, Quebec, and Bernard Boulanger, 
Montreal, nominees of the companies and 
union respectively. 

4 The text of the report is reproduced 
ere, 
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The Board was composed of—H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, chairman; Marcel Belan- 
ger, nominee of the employers; Bernard 
Boulanger, nominee of the bargaining agent. 

Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on June 6, 1958, and were con- 
cluded on June 25, 1958. Each party pre- 
sented its case at length and was afforded 
an opportunity for rebuttal. 

At the final hearing before the Board 
the union reduced its demands to four, 
covering hours of work, wages and over- 
time, statutory holidays, and a manning 
scale. The parties could not reach agree- 
ment on these matters. 

Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, the Board finds and 
recommends on the said matters in dispute 
as is hereinafter set out. 


Hours of Work 
The union demands a normal work week 
of five days of eight hours each, Monday 


through Friday, and compensatory payment 
for all hours worked in excess of 40 hours 
per week. The employers submit that the 
nature of their operation makes it physically 
impossible to inaugurate a regular 40-hour 
week. Since neither party was prepared to 
recede from its position, the door was 
closed to discussion of an alternative basis. 

Having considered the representations of 
the parties, the Board finds that the indus- 
try is a seasonal one having some seven 
months of the year in which navigation 
can be safely conducted, and that it appears 
to be impossible for an owner to schedule 
his operation in such a way as to reproduce 
conditions of shore employment to which a 
5-day, 40-hour week can be effectively 
applied. The Board has sought a solution 
to this problem but has failed to find any. 

Considering the foregoing, the Board finds 
that it cannot approve the union’s demand. 
However, since the employees, owing to 
the nature of the employment which they 
have voluntarily chosen, are not in a posi- 
tion to enjoy some of the benefits available 
to employees in other industries, the Board 
is of the opinion that they are entitled to 
a compensatory payment in lieu thereof. 
Accordingly, the Board recommends as 
follows: 

All employees covered by the agreement 
between the parties shall be entitled to 
receive 21 days’ basic pay in lieu of vacation 
instead of 14 days as provided in clause 8 of 
the last agreement, and that for shorter 
periods of service they shall receive a pro 
rata payment. 

In consequence, it is the recommendation 
of the Board that clause 8 (a) of the last 
agreement shall be amended by substituting 
(21) for (14) in the second line thereof, 
and that clause 8 (b) shall be amended by 
substituting (21) for (14) in the third line 
thereof and 21/270ths for 14/270ths in the 
fourth line thereof. 

(a) Wages 

The union demands from the employers 
the same improvements in wages as it has 
requested from the Great Lakes shipping 
industry so that the employees be placed 
on an equal plane with the seamen on the 
Great Lakes. It demands that the monthly 
wage shall apply to a 5-day 40-hour week 
with overtime at increased rates for all 
work performed in excess of eight hours 
per day and on Saturday and Sunday. It 
was submitted by the employers that the 
union was in effect demanding an increase 
of 125 per cent in present wages. It was 
further submitted by the employers that 
having regard to their ability to pay, no 
increase is warranted at the present ime. 
The union took issue with the employers’ 


position. 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the submissions of the parties. It finds 
that the employers’ operation is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Great Lakes shipping 
industry both in its nature and in its finan- 
cial results. Accordingly, having examined 
the relevant facts, including existing wage 
schedules and changes in the Consumer 
Price Index since January 1, 1956, the Board 
rejects the union’s demand and recommends 
as follows: 

The rates of pay of the employees covered 
by the agreement between the parties shall 
be increased for each classification by 9 per 
cent, of which an increase of 5 per cent shall 
be retroactive to the beginning of the 1958 
navigation season and the remaining 4 per 
cent shall become effective at the beginning 
of the 1959 navigation season. 

The employers’ nominee on the Board 
dissents from this recommendation and 
recommends no increase in wages, as appears 
more fully from the memorandum of dissent 
hereinbelow. 


(b) Overtime 
With respect to the union’s demand for 


overtime, the Board recommends no change 
in the provisions of the last contract. 
Statutory Holidays 

The union submits that the employees 
only receive five of the eight statutory 
holidays recognized by the employers. The 
Board points out that the union is under 
a misapprehension in this respect since 
Saint-Jean Baptiste and All Saints’ Day, 
which fall within the navigation period, 
were substituted for New Year’s Day and 
Christmas Day in the last agreement. 

The union demands that penalty rates be 
paid for work done on statutory holidays. 
The Board finds that this would involve a 
scheduling of the steamship operation as in 
an industrial plant on shore, which is not 
practical, and, therefore, cannot recommend 
that this demand be granted. 


Manning Scale 

The union demands that the employers 
place in effect a minimum manning scale 
for each vessel as an integral part of the 
new agreement in order to promote safe 
working conditions for crew members. The 
employers maintain that their ships are 
adequately manned and that they are sub- 
ject to and bound by the provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act. 

The Board finds that the adequate 
manning of steamships and the efficiency 
of personnel are generally conceded to be 
matters connected with the seaworthiness 
of the ship. In this respect the Board has 
taken notice of certain statutory provisions 
enacted by the Parliament of Canada, 
namely, The Canada Shipping Act, 1952, 
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vhapter 29, and The Criminal Code, 2-3 
Elizabeth II, chapter 51. The attention of 
both parties is drawn, more particularly, 
to Section 407 of the Canada Shipping Act, 
which reads as follows: 

407. (1) Every steamship registered in 
Canada shall be manned with a crew suffi- 
cient and efficient from the point of view 
of safety of life for the purpose of her 
intended voyage, and shall, during such 
voyage, be kept so manned. 

(2) If any of the provisions of this section 
are not complied with in the case of any 
steamship, the owner, if in fault, is liable, 
in respect of each offence, to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and the mas- 
ter, if in fault, is liable in respect of each 
offence, to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

In consideration of the foregoing, the 
Board cannot recommend a minimum 
manning scale as demanded by the union. 

The whole respectfully submitted this 
31st day of July, 1958. 


(Sgd.) H. Cart GotpENBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) MarceL BELANGER, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Brernarp L. BouLANGER, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On the question of wages, the employers’ 
nominee cannot share the opinion of his 
colleagues. He acknowledges their having 
recognized the particuluar situation in which 
the companies involved were finding them- 
selves, in recommending the status quo as 
to hours of work, the two-watch system, 
and the difference in wages paid on the 
Lakes and those paid by the companies 
concerned. 


He is however of the opinion that, in 
recommending the same percentage increase 
as that recommended for employees on 
Lake vessels, the present Conciliation Board 
does not take into account the evidence 
of inability to pay which was submitted 
by the employers involved. 


As a matter of fact, the employers sub- 
mitted that the operation of their vessels 
was marginal inasmuch as transport costs 
them more per ton and per cord than it 
would cost were they to have recourse 
to the services of their principal com- 
petitors, i.e. the geelette (schooner) and the 
railway. Moreover, the employers sub- 
mitted their financial statements, which 
showed considerable losses. The employers’ 
nominee is afraid that the proposed increase 
might lead to the eventual abandonment 
of operations. Already, since the opening 
of the navigation season, two vessels have 
had to be laid up for want of work. 

For these reasons, the employers’ nominee 
feels in duty bound to recommend no 
increase. The wages paid by the companies 
concerned are altogether reasonable and 
compare favourably with those paid in 
forestry operations, the main activity of 
the Donnacona Paper, parent company of 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited. They compare even 
more favourably with the wages paid on 
the gcelettes where a sailor would not 
receive more than $125 to $150 per month. 
The age of seamen in the employ of the 
companies varies from 18 to 25 years 
and the occupation necessitates no appren- 
ticeship or particular competence. 


(Sgd.) Marce, BELANGER. 


Minority Report of Board in Dispute between 


Certain of the Canadian Railways 
and 


17 Unions of Non-Operating Employees 


The majority report of the Board covering 
this dispute was published in the September 
issue of the Labour Gazette. The minority 
report was not carried at that time due 
to space limitations. 


On all issues other than the very impor- 
tant one of wages, the Board is unanimous. 
To this extent I would like to express my 
concurrence with the findings and recom- 
mendations of the majority report. I regret, 
however, the necessity for recording, respect- 
fully but firmly, dissent on the basic wage 
problem. Although there are many, if not 
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most, portions of the majority report in 
this area to which I would be prepared 
to subscribe, I find they justify rather 
different conclusions. The realities are 
nonetheless inescapable even if some of 
them may be unpleasant. To ignore a 
malady is not to cure it. 


In differing with my colleagues, I would 
like to express my appreciation for their 
unfailing courtesy, patience and kindness 
and my admiration for their conscientious 
devotion to the duties imposed upon them 
in the course of very lengthy proceedings. 


All members of the Board have been most 
impressed and very much assisted by the 
very intensive study and thought evidenced 
in the presentations of both contending 
parties. 

The latest increase in wage rates for 
non-operating railway employees came into 
effect on June 1, 1957. This occurred only 
seven months before commencement of the 
period in respect of which this Board is 
called upon to make its recommendations. 
It also coincided, although this could not 
have been foreseen by the members of the 
1956 conciliation board or either of the 
protagonists before it, with the very eve 
or possibly the cold dawn of a recession. 

Average hourly earnings of CNR and 
CPR non-operating employees stood at 
76.5 cents in 1946. By January 1, 1956, they 
had risen to $1.467. Since June 1, 1957, 
the average has been computed by the 
employees representatives at $1.628. This 
112.8-per-cent increase was not matched by 
an equivalent in take home pay as some of 
the benefits took the form of a reduced 
work week. 

Apart from the improvement in wage 
rates, important objectives of the employees 
have been attained in the way of fringe 
benefits—a health and welfare plan, in- 
creased vacations with pay, statutory holi- 
days and other items. During the years 
1953, 1954 and 1955 there had been no 
change whatsoever in wage rates—a factor 
which weighed heavily with the last Board 
but which applies in reverse today. “Jn the 
present case”, said the Taylor Board in 
1956, “it must be remembered that the 
employees before us have not had any 
increase in wages since September, 1952, by 
virtue of an agreement which terminated 
at December 31, 1953.’ In the light of four 
stages of increases introduced successively 
in 1956 and 1957, the contrast with the 
present situation must be noted. 

Submissions before the conciliation board 
over which Mr. Justice Kellock presided 
in 1954, dealt exclusively with fringe bene- 
fits. The recommendations resulted in 
appreciable gains to employees and costs 
to the employers not translated into any 
change in the statistics of hourly earnings. 
Indeed, the concentration on these fringe 
benefits as the issue for the 1954-1955 period 
has been advanced by the employees as 
the major explanation for the lag between 
the wages of railway non-operating labour 
and those in durable goods industries which 
the present Board and its immediate pre- 
decessor have been asked both to correct 
for the future and redress, by additional 
upward adjustments, for the past. As 
expressed by the employees spokesman at 
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During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute affecting the 17 
international and national railway labour 
organizations, representing approximately 
128,000 non-operating employees, and the 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway, Algoma, 
Railway, Mid- 


Central and Hudson Bay 
land Railway of Manitoba, and Railway 
Express Agency Ine. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of the Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson, 
Regina. The other members of the Board 
were Philip F. Vineberg, Montreal, the 
nominee of the companies and David 
Lewis, Toronto, the nominee of the joint 
negotiating committee for the unions. 

The Report of the chairman and Mr. 
Lewis, constitutes the report of the 
Board. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Vineberg. 


page 5698 of the transcript “‘...The evidence 
I think is pretty clear that what separated 
us from the durable goods standard in the 
last few years was the very protracted 
fringe benefit negotiations that allowed the 
gap to build up...” 

The very emphasis on welfare and holiday 
benefits during this period only serves to 
underline their importance to both parties. 
If, as was contended, the railway employees 
were only seeking to match by these gains 
advantages available to labour in durable 
goods industries, then the alleged pre- 
existing parity between the two groups did 
not apply in terms of their aggregate 
remuneration. If, on the other hand, these 
gains, when added to existing pension plan 
and other benefits, had the effect of giving 
railway non-operating employees an advan- 
tageous position by comparison with the 
others, then the present disparity is not 
as great as claimed. In either event the 
112.8-per-cent advance in average wage 
rates for the period above-mentioned has 
been substantially augmented by advances 
in fringe benefits. It might be added that 
one of these benefits—a contributory health 
and welfare plan entailing payment of 24 
cents per hour per employee by the railways 
and the resultant costs relating thereto— 
was only initiated as recently as January 1, 
1957. Moreover, in measuring the results 
of wage increases in recent years it must be 
remembered that certain attendant pension 
costs which are geared to wage levels mount 
successively and correspondingly with each 
increase. 

Fulfilment of all the employees’ requests, 
as originally presented, would entail an 
annual addition to costs for Canadian 
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National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company of $130,063,000. If corre- 
sponding changes were made in favour 
of all their other employees, the amount 
would be $192,941,000. This compares with 
an estimated net rail income before fixed 
charges in 1957 of $17,431,000 for the CNR 
and $40,200,000 for the CPR or an aggregate 
of $57,631,000 for the two railways com- 
bined. Such a result represents a return, 
again before fixed charges of only 1.43 per 
cent on the net rail property investment of 
both railways combined. Invested at this 
rate, one might ask how much rail property 
would have to be set aside without interest 
or other fixed charges or any capital or 
amortization whatsoever to yield a sufficient 
sum just to pay the extra costs. The 
answer would embrace not only all the 
existing rail assets but also, in addition 
thereto, more than twice its equivalent. For 
at a continuation of the present rate of 
return it would be necessary to provide 
well over thirteen billion dollars of rail 
property—substantially over three times 
what is now invested—and free it from the 
prospect or obligation of any return what- 
soever either in interest or capital, or any 
provision for amortization, in order for 
the two railways to meet the requests and 
maintain their present unimpressive net 
earnings position! 

If the 1957 rate of return was low, there 
is little, if anything, to suggest any likely 
improvement in 1958. Any conceivable 
application or modification of the equation 
would not remove it from the realm of its 
staggering consequences. 

One of the employees requests—dealing 
with health and welfare—has been removed 
by mutual agreement from the items on 
which this Board is called upon to advance 
recommendations. While relatively modest, 
the arrangements impose increased costs 
on the railways. Another issue has been 
indirectly removed irom the purview of 
the Board by the parliamentary adoption 
of the Annual Vacation’s Act which will 
ensure to all railway hourly rated employees 
two weeks’ vacation with pay after two 
years of service in lieu of the present 
arrangements where they now receive one 
week’s vacation annually until completion 
of three years’ service. Whatever the origin 
of the change these items, along with the 
recommendation for increased vacations for 
employees with over 35 years service, 
involve additional costs to the railways. 

The costs of the employees’ requests for 
wage increases alone as estimated by the 
railways amounts to $97,312,000 for the 
organized employees before us. The unions 
estimate, choosing a different basis, that 
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implementation of their wage proposals 
would total something very close to $94,- 
500,000 per year. One need not pause to 
evaluate the precise difference between the 
two appraisals. Without counting the addi- 
tional costs to follow if equivalent benefits 
are granted to others, a 1-per-cent wage 
increase would cost $4,464,700; a one-cent- 
an-hour increase, $2,772,500. If the same 
rate of increment be added for all the 
other employees the corresponding aggregate 
annual costs would be $6,895,500 and $4,138,- 
500 respectively. To apply the wage recom- 
mendations of the majority report would 
therefore add over fifty-seven million dol- 
lars to the annual wage bill. 

These demands, and these suggested in- 
creases, come at a time when railway 
traffic has been on the decline. The down- 
ward movement has been under way ever 
since the second quarter of 1957 and has 
not yet been arrested. CNR_ operating 
revenues on Canadian lines fell from $680,- 
392,388 in 1956 to $662,717,454 in 1957. 
Operating expenses rose from $623,009,858 
to $645,814,952. In the process, net rail 
operating revenue before fixed charges 
declined from $48,181,617 to $12,383,971. This 
left $26,170,037 in 1956 after fixed charges 
but resulted in a deficit of $16,374,204 in 
1957. 

On the Canadian Pacific Railway, net 
railway earnings before fixed charges fell 
by some $3,000,000 in the 1957 year over 
the immediately preceding period. CPR 
railway revenues in 1957 declined by 
$17,706,914 over the corresponding figure for 
1956; expenses were reduced by $14,607,495. 
Actual gross ton miles of freight carried 
declined $8,252,200. On its 1957 record the 
CPR rate of return on net rail property 
amounted to 2.91 per cent—substantially 
lower than investors would be able to 
obtain in the purchase of government bonds 
and contrasting with a yield of 5.14 per 
cent which the CPR had to offer in an 
issue on the securities market in February 
1958. 

In testimony before this Board the CNR 
originally estimated that without any 
change in labour costs a decline of $52,000,- 
000 could be anticipated in net earnings 
for 1958 over 1957 with a consequent in- 
crease in the resultant deficit. These 
returns were predicted upon implementation 
of all the recently approved Board of 
Transport Commission increases in freight 
rates but the Cabinet decision cancelling 
a projected 3.6-per-cent general freight rate 
increase will have a further seriously 
depressing effect upon returns to the order 
of approximately $5,000,000. For the first 
five months of 1958 the worsening over 


the corresponding period of the previous 
year had already amounted to $38,000,000. 
The CPR estimate contemplates a projec- 
tion in 1958 of the 1957 situation on the 
assumption that no increase in labour costs 
will develop. An anticipated drop of about 
seven million dollars in revenue would be 
offset, barring wage changes, by savings 
due to further dieselization and other im- 
provements. Again the anticipated net for 
the year 1958 will be substantially below 
the permissive level of earnings established 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

The employees contend that railway costs 
and ability or inability to pay are irrelevant. 
Briefly stated, the argument runs along 
the followimg lines: Wage rates must be 
determined by the inflexible application of 
an objective “durable goods” standard to 
ensure that they conform to the levels of 
comparison previously adopted. If the 
railways are subjected to meagre returns 
on capital, this must be the result of public 
policy. In any event, railways must pay 
the same price for materials, for capital, 
for services, and therefore for labour as 
any other purchaser. Railway earnings are 
circumscribed by the statutory Crowsnest 
Pass grain rates, currently no higher than 
the 1897 level, and also by heavy losses 
on the compulsory operation of unremunera- 
tive passenger services. Railway rates are 
delimited by the rulings of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and, at very least, 
there are delays in adjusting the rise of 
rates to any cost increases, whether through 
wage changes or otherwise. These condi- 
tions obtain by virtue of public policy. It 
was neither intended nor is it just, runs 
the argument, that railway employees be 
called upon, as a class, to subsidize through 
unduly low or unfair wage rates, the finan- 
cial burdens dictated by a policy designed 
to benefit the Canadian economy as a 
whole. 

Within appropriate limits, the argument 
is not without merit. Railway labour alone 
can not bear the contribution to political 
and economic nationhood of our trans- 
continental railway systems. But, does it? 
At very most, public policy in its demand 
on the railways is constant while the 
earnings of the railways fluctuate sharply. 
I have been unable to find any expression 
of public policy which would suggest that 
the present results are simply what was 
deliberately intended by governmental 
action—whether parliamentary, administra- 
tive or judicial. Indeed, in the recapitaliza- 
tion of the CNR in 1952, formulations of 
public policy indicated an intention that 
it should thereafter operate at a profit. 
As we have seen, this result is not being 
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achieved at the present time. Some of the 
recent changes in railway policy such as the 
“bridge subsidy” and increased payments 
under the Maritime Freight Rates Assist- 
ance Act reflect a growing concern over the 
position of the railways and the impact of 
compensatory freight rates on various seg- 
ments of the Canadian economy. The 1951 
Royal Commission on Transportation in 
speaking of the privately owned railway 
system expressed the view “...J/t should 
be recognized that in addition to fixed 
charges, a private company must over a 
period of time have sufficient earnings to 
pay reasonable dividends to its shareholders 
and set aside reserves for a rainy day”. 
The CPR’s record today does not meet 
this standard. While recognizing that rail- 
way wages can not be fixed by what the 
consumers of railway services are prepared 
to pay, the commission found it desirable 
to assert that “...railway employees must 
bear in mind that they have a common 
interest with the companies in keeping the 
cost of operation within limits which will 
enable the railways to compete on a fair 
basis with other transportation agencies”. 

The Board of Transport Commissioners 
has fixed a permissive level of earnings for 
the CPR as a guidepost in its determination 
of freight rates. This, the CPR has been 
unable to attain. For 1957 the permissive 
level of net rail earnings before fixed 
charges was set at $51,521,000 while the 
actual returns, computed on the same basis 
as adopted by the Board, only reached 
$43,200,000. The CPR contended and en- 
deavoured, in vain, to have adjudicated 
before the Supreme Court of Canada that 
this permissive level made no allowance for 
retained earnings. By any measurement, 
the results have fallen far short of the 
enunciated fair rate of return. 

The erosion of the freight rates structure 
derives not from any professed elaboration 
of public policy but from the inexorable 
results of alternative forms of transporta- 
tion—trucking, pipe lines, automobiles and 
water carriage. A recent study on trans- 
portation prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
found that while Canadian railways carried 
84 per cent of all freight traffic in 1928, 
this proportion had declined to 60.5 per 
cent in 1953. One of the exhibits produced 
before us showed that by 1956 the per- 
centage had fallen to 57.1. Meanwhile 
over half of all railway gross earnings are 
absorbed by payroll expenses. If pension 
and health and welfare expenses be added 
labour costs accounted for 60 per cent. The 
law of supply and demand has not been 
repealed. Part of the railways financial 
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position is, of course, attributable to statu- 
tory rates and other governmental restric- 
tions. However, apart from and independent 
thereof, the fortunes of the railways are 
interlocked with the same considerations of 
costs and selling prices as govern all indus- 
try. There are times, circumstances and 
undertakings when the ability to meet 
higher costs is present more than others. 
For the Canadian railways such an ability 
exists less in 1958 than it did even in 1956. 

An interesting study of “Maintenance of 
Way Employment on US. Railroads” by 
Prof. William Haber and others, published 
by the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, was submitted by the unions in 
the present case as Exhibit U-10. At page 
165, the authors advance the apt comment: 
“Over the long run, only prosperous em- 
ployers can have prosperous employees. 
Since the railroads will always face strong 
competition from trucks, busses, passenger 
cars, aircraft and ships, productivity growth 
is essential if stagnation or even decline 
are to be avoided.” (italics mine.) 


While the gap between actual earnings 
and the permissive level of earnings runs 
counter to public policy, it is nonetheless 
real. Moreover, when wage costs in recent 
years have been increased, an offsetting 
rise in freight rates in the face of com- 
peting alternative forms of transport is 
less and less productive of compensating 
returns to the railways. Exceptions are 
made to the highest level of general freight 
rates or “class rates” in favour of rates for 
special commodities for various stipulated 
raw materials and primary products but 
where competition impinges the railways 
must necessarily accept competitive and 
special agreement charges at lower levels. 
The Board of Transport Commissioners as 
the chosen instrument of public policy may 
thus approve a particular level of rates 
which the realities of the situation make 
possible of application to a lesser and lesser 
degree. The evidence discloses the in- 
creasingly’ frequent instances when the rail- 
ways are unable to exact the rates judged 
to be fair and reasonable by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. Where new in- 
creases are projected, however permissible 
they may be in the view of the governing 
authority, a possible resultant loss of traffic 
must be weighed. The disparity between 
rates approved by a public board and the 
level of charges which the competitive 
aspect will permit is not without relevance 
to the wage situation. In its last judgment 
issued on December 27, 1957, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners reiterated its con- 
cern with the “narrowing base” on which 
freight rate increases are applied. After 
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elaborating in tabular forms the results of 
its waybill analyses, the board observed: 

It will be noted from the above table that 
the proportion of the revenue from “class” 
rates has declined materially since 1949 and 
is now only approximately one-half of the 
1949 proportion. Class rates are the highest 
rates charged by the railways and it is 
apparent that a large part of the class-rated 
traffic has either been diverted to highway 
transportation or, if still hauled by the rail- 
ways, is now carried at lower commodity 
rates, competitive rates, or agreed charges. 

On an earlier occasion in its judgment on 
freight rates in March 1953, the board had 
observed : 

Consequently the board is becoming in- 
creasingly concerned as to the long-term 
ability of the Canadian economy to continue 
indefinitely to bear successive increases in 
freight rates on the scale of the recent past. 
We have been urged by provincial counsel 
not to lose sight of the necessity, in the 
nation’s interest, of stemming further infla- 
tionary influences. Even if such a considera- 
tion should lie within our competence, this 
board, nevertheless, becomes powerless in the 
face of increased wage costs to the extent 
with which we are here confronted. 

We likewise have been repeatedly warned 
by counsel for the provinces as to the danger 
of the railways pricing themselves out of 
certain important transportation markets in 
the not too distanct future and of the dangers 
in the approach of the law of diminishing 
returns. When precisely the saturation point 
may be reached no one appears to be in a 
position to say. It also has been indicated 
to us that if there is a real danger of the 
railways pricing themselves out of such 
markets there may be an equal danger of 
railway labor, in like manner and degree, 
substantially pricing itself out of its present 
type of employment. 

In passenger traffic, the inhibiting effects 
of competition—unrelated to any deliberate 
formulation of public policy—are even more 
marked. The volume of revenue passenger 
miles for the CNR in the relatively pros- 
perous 1956 year amounted to only 45 per 
cent of the 1945 total. Even if the returns 
for the latter year are substantially dis- 
counted because of wartime conditions, 
there is no denying the steady downward 
pattern. Notwithstanding many — service 
improvements, no means of arresting the 
trend has as yet been devised. The number 
of automobiles on the public highways 
grows apace. In the five year period from 
1952 to 1956 inclusive, automobile registra- 
tions increased from 2.380 to 3.17 millions. 
During the same period, revenue passenger 
miles recorded on the domestic services of 
Canadian airlines increased by 75 per cent. 
In the period between 1945 and 1956, the 
volume of revenue ton miles carried by 
inter-city trucking services increased almost 
fourfold. The forces that have produced 
these changes with their resultant impact 
on the fortunes of the railways continue 
to operate. ea 


In an exhibit filed, for other reasons, 
with this Board embodying the submissions 
of the chairman of the CNR to the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, the position in which the railways 
find themselves has been summarized in 
the following stark manner: “The present 
situation is one which finds the railway 
industry preoccupied with the struggle for 
viability.” 

While ability to pay is not the sole 
criterion for determining wage rates, it has 
considerable impact on the degree and 
timing of any wage changes and an ulti- 
mately arresting influence on the pace of 
any upward movement. 

To whatever degree they may have 
espoused the durable goods standard, prev- 
ious boards of conciliation have also recog- 
nized some of the limiting factors imposed 
by financial considerations. The report of 
the board presided over by Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson in 1950 emphasizes the burden 
of the competitive position in the following 
terms: 

Under certain conditions a union may be 
well advised to accept a lesser wage, with 
continuity of employment, rather than to 
insist on a higher wage, which may threaten 
that continuity. The competitive position of 
the railways viz a viz truck and water com- 
petition must always be kept in mind by 
union leaders as well as by railway mana- 
gers, with a view to insuring that rail 
transportation does not price itself out of 
the market. That this can be done has 
been, we think, pretty clearly demonstrated 
in the coal industry, both in the United 
States and Canada, during the past few 
years. The changeover from coal to cheaper 
and more reliable forms of fuel has assumed 
the proportions of a stampede. 


In the arbitration award of Mr. Justice 
Kellock in the same year is to be found 
the following statement: 


The employees say that if they are to be 
denied warranted wage increases because the 
railways cannot get necessary revenue, they 
are in an “economic trap”. 

One can agree that such a denial would 
have the effect stated, but this does not 
establish that no regard can be paid to the 
fact that payment of the wages of railway 
employees can come from railway revenue 
only, the rates upon which they depend being 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. An industry in 
a position to increase the price of its product 
without the necessity of considering any 
outside factor other than the probable effect 
of the increase on the volume of sales, is 
in a very different situation from that of 
a railway subject to the regulative jurisdic- 
tion I have mentioned, as well as to com- 
petition arising from road, water and air 
transport. 


The chairman of the last conciliation 
board dealing with this subject in 1956 
concluded that while he recognized “that 
the wages of the employees of the railways 


have remained unchanged since September, 
1952, it ts also a fact that to attempt to 
establish parity with ‘durable goods’ would 
place far too heavy a burden on the earn- 
mgs and finances of the railways.’ Such a 
finding applies, “a fortiort” at the present 
time. 

During the course of the hearings the 
employees strenuously objected to a com- 
parison between railway machinists and 
those in the gold mining industry. It 
developed that gold mining wage rates are 
substantially lower than prevails elsewhere. 
Railway representatives agreed to a sub- 
stitution but what keeps gold mining wage 
rates low? The depressed nature of the 
industry imposes an inevitable curb on the 
employees prospects for wage betterment. 
Any contention on their part that wage 
rates must result from what others are 
paying or that the price of gold is fixed 
by public policy may sound impressive but 
the measure of upward change is nonethe- 
less governed by the progress of the indus- 
try. Similarly, while the durable goods 
industries have been treated before railway 
conciliation boards as a conglomerate mass, 
the various components of the durable goods 
aggregate inevitably reflect the same situa- 
tion. Those few industries in the much 
vaunted durable goods group which felt 
the burden of marketing difficulties in 
generally prosperous times were simply 
unable to advance wage rates as rapidly as 
the others. Being unable to do so, they 
did not. For example, a “Review of Man- 
hours and Hourly Earnings, 1946-1956” 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, dealing with increased hourly 
earnings in 1955 in the durable goods divi- 
sion had occasion to comment on _ the 
agricultural implement industry, one of the 
constituent elements in durables not sharing 
fully in the general prosperity in the 
following terms: 

A lower-than-average increase (2.3 per 
cent) was recorded in agricultural implement 
factories, largely accounted for by decreased 
employment and hours, caused by lack of 
export and domestic orders. 

A conciliation board can do no more 
than recommend, in the interests of indus- 
trial peace what would be the fair level 
of labour return and what would be the 
fair pace of adjustment of such return if 
all the forces of supply and demand in the 
market were allowed free play. One of 
these forces is inevitably the financial posi- 
tion and prospects of the employer. On 
the railways these impinge all the more 
because of several factors. The 60-per-cent 
labour cost is abnormally high in contrast 
with the position in durable goods where 
the corresponding ratio is less than half. 
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The railways with their heavy fixed capital 
investment to say nothing of government 
controls and the restraints imposed by the 
public interest can not lightly abandon 
particular lines or services that competition 
has made unprofitable. 


Maintenance costs in the railways are 
relatively much higher than in durable 
goods or other manufacturing operations. 
These costs are not easily related to 
revenues. They bulk all the larger when 
competitive conditions depress the volume 
of traffic. Almost half of all railway em- 
ployees are engaged in the maintenance of 
the physical plant. Maintenance of way 
and maintenance of equipment operations 
may be deferred somewhat or even reduced 
but it is one of the realities of the situation 
that the size of the total plant and the 
requirements for its maintenance are not 
and cannot be directly contracted from 
pre-existing levels proportionately to, and 
quickly upon, a reduction in the flow of 
traffic. In 1957, the CNR spent $140.4 mil- 
lions on road maintenance alone—21.7 per 
cent of total operating costs. On main- 
tenance of equipment $139.4 millions or 
21.6 per cent was expended. The relative 
CPR position was roughly comparable. 
Weather conditions in 1957 were exception- 
ally fayourable—an advantage not dupli- 
cated so far by the 1958 experience. Labour 
is the major element in these maintenance 
costs. Any increase in wage costs, not 
offset by increasing revenues, would exert 
pressures unparalleled in the experience of 
durable goods or other manufacturing indus- 
tries. There are few, if any, industries 
reflecting such rigidities as beset railway 
economics. Increased labour costs add to 
these rigidities. They can, in turn, only 
subtract from the ultimate employability 
of the railways and its labour force. 

As a corollary of the fact that labour 
costs take up so much of all incoming 
dollars, it may be noted that the total 
gross revenue output per CNR and CPR 
employee in 1956 averaged only $6,390. If 
some provision, however meagre, is allowed 
for other expenses, what is there left to 
divert? The equivalent return for all 
durable goods employees was $15,052. More- 
over, in the period from 1945 to 1956, the 
railway output per employee had risen 
45.8 per cent—considerably less than half 
the rise in hourly earnings for non-operating 
employees during the corresponding period— 
by contrast with 136.2 per cent gross in 
durable goods. With all of their impressive 
emphasis on technological improvement, 
entailing great capital expenditures, the 
railways have simply been unable to match 
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the pace of rationalization attained in such 
industries as those forming the durable 
goods group. 

Of the $6,390 received by the railways in 
1956 for each employee, as already noted, 
about 60 per cent went into payrolls, pen- 
sions, and health and welfare costs. A 
study of the railways’ annual statements 
discloses expenditures of over $1,000 per 
employee on materials. Gross capital ex- 
penditures per employee that year totalled 
$1,553. If some came from new loans other 
borrowings of the past had to be repaid. 
Again, incidentally, if comparison is made 
with durable goods industries, less than a 
quarter of total revenue in this group went 
into payrolls while gross capital expenditure 
per employee was only $635. The nego- 
tiating area in which more of the aggregate 
inflow might be diverted into payroll 
envelopes—even if all considerations of fixed 
charges and returns on capital are ignored— 
was very narrow indeed in 1956 and even 
narrower today. For the current year labour 
costs have gone up by comparison with 
1956, while revenues have gone down. If 
there was any margin for discussion, it 
has been all but obliterated. Unless buoyant 
revenues not now in sight relieve the strain, 
the impact of any increased wage costs 
for all employees can only threaten the 
security of employment of many of them. 
Any significant changes in employee com- 
pensation must, at least in some measure, 
be judged by the resources available to 
meet such compensation and the con- 
sequences that arise when a serious im- 
balance results. 

Any suggestion that the employees alone 
have been or are called upon to bear the 
brunt of the railways competitive struggle, 
either insofar as it emanates from public 
policy or otherwise, appears to be answered 
conclusively when one reflects that, in com- 
paring 1945 and 1956, while average hourly 
earnings of non-operating employees were 
doubled the rate of return on railway 
operations to the CPR shareholder actually 
decreased by 11.5 per cent. For the CNR, 
last year’s deficit and its projected aggrava- 
tion in the current year, even before the 
impact of any wage increase that may result 
from the present controversy, bears eloquent 
testimony as to where the loss must fall 
and as to who pays the bill. The increased 
costs to the Canadian consumer through 
rising freight rates add a resultant burden 
to the Canadian economy rendered all the 
more difficult precisely because it is con- 
centrated on a narrow base. The financial 
evidence discloses that we are long past 
the point of diminishing return and what 
is at issue in the present dispute strikes 


at the very employability of the Canadian 
railways and their personnel. 

The case of the unions has been based 
on wages in durable goods _ industries. 
Within this grouping are to be found a 
wide heterogeneous variety of undertakings: 
Aireraft, motor vehicles, shipbuilding, rail- 
road and rolling stock equipment, saw and 
planing mills, furniture and other wood 
products, agricultural implements, hardware, 
tools, heating and cooking appliances, fabri- 
eated and structural steel, iron casting, 
machinery manufacturing, primary iron and 
steel, sheet metal products, aluminium 
products, brass and copper products, non- 
ferrous smelting and refining, heavy elec- 
trical machinery and equipment, radios and 
radio parts, batteries, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners and appliances, miscellaneous elec- 
trical products, wire and cable supplies, clay 
products and glass and glass products. 

It is contended that “unmodified parity 
with the durable goods industry” must be 
granted as the established and accepted 
standard. Previous boards of conciliation 
have placed considerable emphasis on this 
standard, although, as the majority report 
points out in detail, with many reservations 
and qualifications. While the record is such 
that durable goods wages cannot be ignored, 
it does not follow that an automatic “un- 
modified parity” or a defined percentage 
thereof has become so established that 
this Board has no other function in wage 
matters than to measure one against the 
other and offer recommendations to elimin- 
ate the disparity. 

Before the 1950 board, the nominee of 
the unions offered the following observa- 
tions, in a different context, as part of 
his minority report: 

In any case dealing with wages and work- 
ing conditions it is not an answer to a 
request for improvement in wages and work- 
ing conditions to point out, even if it be so, 
that the wages and working conditions exist- 
ing are comparable to or even identical with 
those existing in other industries. To accept 
such a proposition would bring about absolute 
and final stagnation in all industries. 

My esteemed and experienced colleague, 
the nominee of the unions before the 
present Board, who occupied a similar post 
in 1952 and 1956 remarked on the first of 
these occasions: 

My respectful difference with my colleagues 
is that I cannot accept as valid the proposi- 
tion that the earnings of the railway em- 
ployees should be mechanically placed at the 
same level as the average earnings of the 
durable goods group. 

It might be added that the nominee of 
the railways on these two boards had 
similarly not followed a consistent con- 
clusion on the subject of parity with 
durable goods industries. 


Whatever the observations about endors- 
ing a durable goods standard, what are 
the results? For the last five years parity 
has not existed. In greater or lesser measure 
average hourly earnings for durable goods 
employees exceeded the corresponding aver- 
age for non-operating railway employees. 
Indeed, this Board, along with its pre- 
decessor, has been asked at one and the 
same time to maintain parity on the basis 
of past precedent and to approve additional 
increases in order to compensate for the 
degree of parity which has not existed. 

One of the main features distinguishing 
durable goods industries lies in the extra- 
ordinary advances of most of its com- 
ponent elements not so much during recent 
years alone as during the war and immediate 
postwar period. Starting from a common 
base of 1935-39 equals 100, the index of 
production for durable goods stood at 332.9 
in 1957 compared with only 235.2 in non- 
durables. This level of difference has been 
relatively more or less constant for the 
last few years. Durable goods industries 
as a whole, and even to a lesser degree, 
non-durable goods firms have waxed while 
the railways have waned. 

The comparison with durables has found 
favour on the grounds that, of all the 
alternatives hitherto presented their labour 
force approximated to the closest degree as 
a composite group to the non-operating 
railway workers in range of work, variety 
of skills, distribution of male and female 
employees, territorial allocations and regu- 
larity of employment. This was expressed 
in the report of the board over which 
Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock presided in 1952, 
in the following terms: 

In the inquiry as to a standard furnished 
by industry outside the railway industry 
with which wage rates in the railway indus- 
try may be justly compared, it is obvious, 
as already indicated, that the criteria of 
comparison should include as far as is reason- 
ably possible, such matters as similarity of 
work and working conditions, similarity in 
the proportions of male and female employees 
and skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, as well as wide territorial distribution 
and regularity of employment. 

In relation to durable goods, however, apart 
from the male-female division, the evidence 
discloses rather widespread discrepancies. 
This applies most in the territorial alloca- 
tion of employees. It is established that 
urban employees generally enjoy a higher 
level of compensation than those who are 
similarly employed in rural communities. 
Amongst durable goods workers, fully 73.4 
per cent were concentrated in the 32 largest 
metropolitan areas of Canada; the corre- 
sponding proportion for railway non-operat- 
ing employees is 55.7 per cent. In the 
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high wage province of Ontario are to be 
found only 26 per cent of railway non- 
operating employees compared with 554 
per cent of all those in durable goods 
industries. Indeed, 90 per cent of all durable 
goods employees are to be found in the 
highly industrialized region of Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia where only 
60 per cent of the non-operating railway 
personnel are located. The railway average 
level of earnings covers workers in the 
smallest hamlets as well as the largest 
cities. If a correction was made for this 
factor alone by comparing wages region 
by region, instead of invoking one over-all 
national average against another, over one- 
half of the gap between durable goods 
employees and those of the railways in the 
non-operating category would be eliminated. 

Regularity or otherwise of employment 
is another element whose importance has 
come to the fore within the past year. On 
a common base of 100 in 1949, the index 
of employment and income on January 1, 
1957, adjusted for seasonal variations stood 
at 130.0 in durables and 107.5 in non- 
durables. For February 1957, the com- 
parable levels were 118.3 per cent and 
104.3 respectively. The proportion of decline 
was thus almost three times as great in 
durables as in non-durables. While precise 
figures were not adduced, all the available 
evidence attests to the railways ranking 
high in affording employees stability of 
employment. Durable goods employees bear 
the brunt of any slackening of production 
by a wholesale loss of jobs. Durable goods 
employers reduce their labour costs in 
declining periods by reduction of man- 
power. While the same forces tend in the 
long run to operate in the railways, the 
pace is much slower. Operating as they 
do on a nation-wide continuous service 
basis, the railways have been obliged to 
accept their labour costs as partaking more 
closely of the quality of fixed charges. 
To dictate changes in the same direction 
and pace as the level of wage rates in 
durables cuts much more deeply into the 
railways’ position where the escape valve 
of reducing employment is blocked. In 
any event comparability with durables on 
the score of regularity of employment 
appears more and more tenuous in the light 
of the unemployment crisis of the last 
twelve months. 


The bargaining range of employees in 
durable goods contrast sharply with those 
of the railways because more than twice 
as high a proportion of railway revenues 
are required to meet labour costs as is 
the case in durable goods manufacturing 
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or manufacturing generally. Exhibits R-16A 
and 16B reflect this continuing differential 
in striking degree. 

While costs stand in such sharp diver- 
gence, what about prices? Adopting the 
year 1945 as a base of 100, rail freight 
revenue per ton mile had advanced to 
159.3 in 1956. Passenger train fare rates 
during this period rose all of 10 per cent. 
These may be compared with the equivalent 
1956 price index for the following durable 
goods industries: 


Wood products Scmeruckiees.e 196.1 
Tron products,sj.c%2: Lathes eee 203.4 
Hardware: i. sssisvssaale Se aes 236.8 
Steel and metal work .........-. 187.6 
Plumbing, heating and _ other 
equipment titi SERS 182.0 


Other residential building material 206.5 


Copper and its products ........ 346.1 
Lead and its products .......... 295.2 
Zine and its products ........... 254.2 
Clay and allied material products 202.3 
Plate: glass... .art<tod +o sa enieleess 156.8 
Window). 218885 csi gti oe eae 162.4 
POttery. ee ween co con cme 125.5 
Electrical equipment and mater- 

ials (non-residential building 

mn terials) sca aintitecainnwosrseitunel 192.5 
Electrical equipment and fixtures 

(residential building material) 218.8 


Compared with durables and with indus- 
try generally, the railways have been placed 
in a vise. Labour costs are doubly high 
while the acceleration of revenues to offset 
any increases is sharply braked. Any deci- 
sion demanding a common rate of wage 
advance not only tightens the squeeze but 
narrows what is left to squeeze. 

Durable goods industries are essentially 
concentrated in manufacturing enterprises. 
Some relatively incidental maintenance 
work is involved in certain segments bearing 
a counterpart to the maintenance of equip- 
ment operations in the railways but the 
main equivalent of production work is to 
be found in the running trades whose wages 
have not been included in the computation 
of average hourly earnings under review 
before this Board. If a general over-all 
analysis is made of railway employees’ 
wages, inclusive of those in the running 
trades and excluding office employees who 
are also not embraced in the durable goods 
plant returns, the 1956 average hourly 
earnings per railway employee amounted to 
$1.690 compared to $1.632 for durable 
goods employees. The November 1957 
equivalents were $1.789 and $1.766 respec- 
tively. In other words, if railway employees 
as a whole instead of only those in the 
non-operating category were to be com- 
pared, their average rates would emerge at 
a higher level than that of the durable 
goods labour force. 

The most ardent advocate of the duiéhle 
goods standard has never suggested that 


the employees in these industries offer an 
equivalent counterpart to the railway non- 
operating personnel. At most the standard 
was advanced as a rough rule of thumb 
guide to compare one widespread cross 
section with another. For the first time, 
in hearings before conciliation boards, the 
railways have testified to a detailed occu- 
pational comparison based on an attempt 
to recreate a composite cross Canada labour 
force regionally distributed in the same 
manner as railway non-operating workers 
and carrying out either the same or equiv- 
alent types of jobs. A number of the 
detailed comparisons, especially in the 
maintenance of equipment area, was drawn 
incidentally from segments of the durable 
goods industries. Many of the challenges 
to comparability directed, in some instances 
not without justification, at the standard 
proffered by the railways could, with equal 
or greater force, be applied against the 
durable goods standard. The results of the 
lengthy inquiry drives home all the more 
forcefully that CPR and CNR employees 
can as composite labour forces only be 
compared with each other, a practice which 
could serve no purpose when their collec- 
tive bargaining is conducted on a basis of 
equality in wage rates for similar classifica- 
tions. Any other comparison whether with 
durable goods or otherwise meets with 
very considerable difficulty and serves to 
emphasize the dissimilarities along with 
the similarities. The outside industry com- 
posite wage study presented by the rail- 
ways has been less convincing in some of 
its detailed aspects than in others but on 
the whole even after adjustments are 
effected it substantiated the position of the 
railways that existing wage rates are not 
out of line with comparable levels in out- 
side industries reasonably distributed on 
the same pattern. 


Genesis of the underlying approach of 
this railway method of comparison may be 
found in the procedure adopted by the 
National War Labour Board in its study of 
railway employees’ wages in 1944. This was 
explained in the report of the National 
War Labour Board of July 31, 1954, in the 
following terms: 


The Board caused an examination and 
study to be made of the wage rates received 
immediately prior to the war by employees 
in a large and representative group of indus- 
trial ca other establishments in all parts of 
Canada. In making the examination and 
study we were careful that the establish- 
ments under review were not only representa- 
tive of all parts of Canada but also of the 
various types of industry in the country, and 
care was also taken to make sure that the 
establishments examined and studied had in 
their employ a wide tee range of classifi- 
cations to embrace classifications reasonably 
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similar or comparable to as large a number 
as possible of railway classifications. Similar 
information was obtained with respect to 
wage rates received by employees in_these 
same establishments at the date of this 
application and comparisons were made with 
wage rates received by railway employees at 
the same dates. 

Further details of the method of pro- 
cedure were elicited by inquiry from the 
unions’ representatives addressed to the 
Department of Labour, the answer to which 
was reproduced in Exhibit U-17. It indi- 
eates that the National War Labour Board 
compared various occupations in the rail- 
ways and in industry generally. Many of 
these reflected the same occupational classi- 
fication for which the railways in their 
study were to find comparisons in 1957 
although there is no evidence that any 
particular outside comparisons were the 
same or not. The railway study of 1957 
applied on a broad and widespread scale 
what the National War Labour Board had 
done in its 1944 study—i.e., measure the 
wages of railway workers against those in 
similar or comparable occupations in outside 
industries. Spokesman for the employees 
while broadly admitting the similarity in 
techniques protested against the lack of 
objectivity in a study made by one party 
to the dispute by comparison with an 
analysis emanating exclusively from a 
government agency. While this objection 
is understandable, no one can or did deny 
that in those areas where differences of 
opinion were possible the choices ultimately 
adopted were selected in good faith. There 
was a comprehensive effort to measure like 
with like and comparable with comparable. 
Many tests and examinations, whether im- 
posed by university professors or others, 
necessarily entail application of subjective 
evaluation. This does not in itself detract 
from the wisdom of the testing or the 
usefulness of the results. I would not be 
prepared to recommend that the railway 
standard, in the form submitted to us, be 
adopted as an inflexible guide. What is 
not a guide may be a check. In this case, 
the check confirmed that, in broad general 
terms, current non-operating railway wage 
levels are not out of line with what is 
reasonably comparable. 

In applying the ultimate comparisons, 
the National War Labour Board, in 1944, 
observed that: 

Due allowance had to be made for the 
security and pension rights enjoyed by 
employees in the railway service as compared 
with those enjoyed by employees in other 
industry. 

The Wilson Board in 1950 had com- 
mented: 


In making these comparisons it must be 
remembered that the incidental advantages 
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enjoyed by rail workers are generally greater 
than those granted to other Canadian work- 
ers. Records show that the continuity of 
employment in the railroad industry is rela- 
tively high, which must have the effect of 
increasing average annual earnings. The em- 
ployees have the benefit of pension plans. 
They and their families are entitled to a 
considerable measure of free transportation. 
Certain employees are given free housing 
and others free uniforms. In the aggregate 
these factors add considerably to the advan- 
tage of railway employment. 

The evidence discloses that the CNR 
disbursed in pension expenses per man 
hour in the year 1946 a sum of 14.2 cents 
while the CPR expended for similar pur- 
poses in the twelve-month period September 
1, 1956 to August 31, 1957, 12.7 cents per 
each man hour. At the present time, annual 
contributions to the Pension and Health 
and Welfare plans for employees amount 
to $41,000,000 for the CNR and $22,000,000 
for the CPR. Pension plans, and to a lesser 
extent, health and welfare, are becoming 
widespread in durable goods industries but 
they are far from universal. No measure- 
ment of any alleged disparity with durable 
goods industries even to the extent to 
which it may be applicable can be made 
without appropriate adjustments measuring 
the relative differential on this score. Fur- 
thermore, as explained at the outset, 
important additional gains in health and 
welfare and other fringe benefits have been 
registered in recent years, again requiring 
appropriate corrections to any comparisons 
with durables that may be attempted. Rail- 
way employees enjoy extensive free trans- 
portation privileges. It has been suggested 
that these cost the railways nothing because 
the trains are running anyway whether 
their employees come aboard for free trans- 
port or not. Even railway employees, 
however, would have occasion, outside of 
their duties, to travel by rail, and some of 
the trips whether out of necessity or 
pleasure would be made even if the free 
transport privilege were not extended. At 
very least, therefore, the railways must 
lose or, to be more exact, expend by way 
of labour costs the equivalent of what 
they would otherwise receive in passenger 
fares if employees did not enjoy this 
privilege. The evidence discloses that this 
is not inconsiderable. In 1956, the CNR 
had 150,947 long service passes outstanding 
in favour of 60.3 per cent of all employees; 
382,190 trip passes were issued, of which it 
was estimated that approximately 40 per 
cent were for business connected with the 
railways, and 29,312 one-half rate orders 
were issued. Some of the passes avail 
for the benefit of pensioners rather than 
current employees of the railway. Lesser 
benefits in the way of dwellings on a free 
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or reduced basis, incidental commissions 
and gratuities, inured in favour of a rela- 
tively small portion of the total number of 
employees but collectively they would 
serve to augment the ultimate aggregate 
compensation entering into any scales of 
comparison. 


Furthermore it might be noted that any 
discrepancy between the pay of railway 
employees and that for comparable work 
elsewhere of the extent and duration con- 
tended in the unions’ submissions would 
tend to create serious difficulties on the 
part of the railways in obtaining personnel. 
The evidence discloses the reverse to be 
the case. 


Changes in the price level have modified 
the real gains in wages that are expressed 
in the upward move of nominal earnings. 
They have also modified, of course, the 
purchasing power of any residue of monies 
available to the railways after payment 
of wages. On a base of 1949 equalling 100, 
the consumer price index calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 77.5 in 
1946, and 118.1 in 1956. By December 1, 
1957, the index had moved upward to 123.1 
and after successive monthly increases it 
has remained fixed at 125.1 for May and 
June in 1958. The unions have submitted 
evidence showing that for the period from 
1945 to April 1958, the rise in real hourly 
earnings for CPR employees amounted to 
only 27.7 per cent compared with a 113.1 
per cent rise in nominal money earnings. 
This is certainly a striking reminder of the 
declining purchasing power of our currency. 
Without trying to unravel cause and effect, 
any upward revision in wage rates at the 
present time will be partially self-defeating 
in further reducing the dollar’s purchasing 
power. The last Conciliation Board recom- 
mended an 1l-per-cent increase in wages 
for the period from January 1, 1956 to 
December 31, 1957. During this interval 
the consumer price index rose from 116.8 
to 123.1 per cent—a 54-per-cent increase. 
One-half of the last wage increase has thus 
been absorbed by rising costs. When placed 
against the background of the general pat- 
tern in the last 13 years during which almost 
three-quarters of the wage increase was 
similarly attenuated, the relative increase in 
real wages resulting from the decision of 
the last conciliation board emerges as much 
more substantial than the long range 
equivalent. From the date of the application 
of the last wage award until the present 
time, the cost of living has increased less 
than 3 per cent and is at least momentarily 
levelled off. For this reason in a period 
of acute financial struggle for survival in 
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LABOUR LAW 


Changes in 1958 in Canadian 


Annual Vacation Legislation 


Four acts dealing with annual vacations passed at 1958 legislative 
sessions, including first federal vacation with pay legislation. Only 
two provinces now lack laws establishing minimum vacation standards 


Four acts dealing with annual vacations 
were passed at the 1958 legislative sessions. 
Parliament enacted the first federal vaca- 
tion with pay legislation applicable to the 
industries subject to federal jurisdiction, 
Nova Scotia enacted a Vacation Pay Act, 
and the New Brunswick Vacation Pay Act, 
previously limited to mining and construc- 
tion, was extended to fish, fruit and vege- 
table packers. The Saskatchewan Annual 
Holidays Act was amended to provide for 


a three-week vacation after five years 
service. 
The New Brunswick amendment came 


into force June 30, the federal Act on 
October 1, and the Nova Scotia Act will 
come into force January 1, 1959. The three- 
week vacation provision in Saskatchewan 
became effective on the first date after 
September 80, 1957 on which any employee 
became entitled to at least his fifth annual 
holiday. 


With the coming into force of the Nova 
Scotia Act next January 1, all provinces 
except Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island will have legislation establishing 
minimum vacation standards. There is also 
an Ordinance in the Yukon Territory, and, 
as mentioned above, the federal Act applic- 
able to shipping, railways, air transport, 
interprovincial road transport, the com- 
munications industries, banks, grain eleva- 
tors and feed mills, certain mining opera- 
tions, and federal crown companies. A 
statutory requirement upon employers to 
give annual vacations to their employees 
under certain conditions is thus close to 
being general throughout Canada. 

The first such enactment was the Ontario 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act passed in 1944, which provided for a 
week’s vacation with pay. In the same 
year Saskatchewan passed the Annual Holi- 
days Act providing for a two-week vacation 
after a year’s service, effective from 1946. 
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Vacations with pay were made a legal 
requirement in Alberta in 1946 by orders 
under the Labour Welfare Act (now the 
Alberta Labour Act) requiring one week 
after a year’s service and two weeks after 
two years. That year also British Columbia 
passed its first Annual Holiday Act provid- 
ing for a week’s annual paid vacation, the 
Act being replaced effective July 1, 1957 
by one which requires two weeks. In 1946, 
also, Quebec amended the Minimum Wage 
Act and the Collective Agreement Act to 
permit the issuance of orders providing 
for vacations with pay and issued a general 
order establishing a minimum of one week. 
In the following year, 1947, Manitoba 
passed the Vacation Pay Act requiring 
employers to give one week’s vacation with 
pay, amending it in 1951 to provide for 
an additional week after three years. An 
Ordinance was passed by the Yukon Terri- 
torial Council in 1950 providing for a 
two-week annual vacation. The New Bruns- 
wick Vacation Pay Act was passed in 1954, 
to take effect June 30, 1955. 


Coverage 

The new federal Act and the Nova Scotia 
Act, like most of the other vacation legisla- 
tion, have wide coverage. The federal Act 
does not exclude any employees, but 
authorizes the Governor in Council to 
exempt by regulation; the Nova Scotia 
Act, like the Acts of most other provinces, 
exempts domestic servants and farm work- 
ers, and also exempts employees in lumber- 
ing and commercial fishing. Additional 
exclusions may be made by regulation. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Entitlement to Vacation 


Under the federal Act, entitlement to a 
vacation is expressed in terms of a “com- 
pleted year of employment,” by which is 
meant continuous employment with one 
employer for a period of 12 consecutive 
months beginning with the day the em- 
ployee commenced work or any subsequent 
anniversary thereafter, or for a calendar 
year or other year approved in relation 
to any federal work, undertaking or busi- 
ness by the Minister of Labour under the 
regulations. If, at the end of a completed 
year of employment, whether begun before 
or after the coming into force of the Act, 
and including a year begun within two 
years prior to the commencement of the 
Act, an employee has less than two years’ 
service with one employer he is entitled to 
a vacation of one week and if he has two 
or more years he must be given a two- 
week vacation. No work requirements are 
set out but provision is made for the 
issuance of regulations to deal with the 
question of absences from employment. 


Under the Nova Scotia Act, an employee 
is entitled to a paid vacation of one week 
if, after January 1, 1959, the date the Act 
comes into force, he has worked for at 
least a year for one employer. There is 
also a work requirement (90 per cent of the 
regular working hours during the year). 
Besides the year’s service requirement, which 
is common to all the Acts, specific work 
requirements are set out as well in the 
legislation of New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia—225 days 
in the year in New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia and 95 per cent of the 
regular working hours in Manitoba. 


Under the Nova Scotia Act an employee 
who works less than the prescribed 90 per 
cent of the regular working hours must be 
given an allowance equal to 2 per cent of 
his earnings within a month after the 
12-month period ends. In New Brunswick, 
Alberta and British Columbia an employee 
who does not meet the work requirements 
is also entitled to a vacation allowance, 
payable within 30 days of his anniversary 
date in Alberta and British Columbia and 
within four months in New Brunswick. 

The annual vacation requirements set 
out in the new legislation (one or two 
weeks in the federal Act, depending on 
service; one week in Nova Scotia, and 
two or three weeks in Saskatchewan, 
depending on service) and the minimum 
vacation pay required, are compared with 
the similar provisions in the other jurisdic- 
tions in the table below. 
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Transfer of Business 


The federal Act, like the legislation of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, provides that where a 
business is sold, leased, or otherwise trans- 
ferred from one employer to another, the 
employment of an employee will be deemed 
to be continuous and uninterrupted for the 
purposes of computing annual vacation and 
vacation pay. 

The Quebec Minimum Wage Act also 
provides that vacations with pay granted 
by an ordinance according to the duration 
of an employee’s services are to be cal- 
culated according to the period during 
which he has been employed at the same 
enterprise without regard to changes of 
ownership. 

The new Nova Scotia Act, and the other 
vacation laws, do not deal with this subject. 

The federal Act and the Nova Scotia Act 
provide that vacations must begin not later 
than ten months after the completed year 
of employment. Similar limits are imposed 
in the other jurisdictions, except that the 
period is 12 months in Quebec and four 
months in the Alberta order and in New 
Brunswick. 

Under the federal Act, if a special holiday 
for which wages are paid to an employee 
without working occurs during the vacation 
period, an employee is entitled to an addi- 
tional day with pay. The Nova Scotia Act 
stipulates that if a holiday, which is not 
defined, occurs during a vacation period, 
the vacation must be lengthened by one 
working day. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, employers are also 
obliged to give an employee an additional 
day if a statutory holiday to which he is 
entitled occurs within the vacation period. 
In Alberta, an employee must be allowed 
an extra day where a statutory holiday in 
which the employer’s place of business 
remains closed occurs within the vacation 
period but the legislation does not specify 
that it is to be a day with pay. 


Vacation Pay on Termination of 
Employment 


In line with the requirements of the 
earlier vacation pay legislation, both new 
Acts provide for the payment of vacation 
pay on termination of employment. Even 
if an employee has not completed a year 
which would entitle him to a vacation, he 
is deemed to be entitled to vacation pay for 
the proportion of the year he has worked, 
so long as he has had a specified period 
of continuous service, 30 days under the 
federal Act and three months under the 
Nova Scotia Act. 


MINIMUM ANNUAL VACATION STANDARDS 


Minimum Annual 
Vacation 

Federal Act: 

One week after one 
year; two weeks after 
two years. 

Nova Scotia: 

One week after one 
year. 

New Brunswick: 
One week after one 
year. 

Quebec: 

One week after one 
year. 


Ontario: 

One week after one 
year. 

Manitoba: 

One week after one 
year; two weeks after 
three years. 


Saskatchewan: 

Two weeks after one 
year; three weeks 
after five years. 


Alberta: 

One week after one 
year; two weeks after 
two years. 


British Columbia: 
Two weeks after one 
year. 

Yukon: 

Two weeks after one 
year. 


Minimum Vacation Pay 


2% of wages for the year for one-week vacation; 4% for two-week 
vacation. Wages means gross wages or salary, whether in cash or 
in kind, and includes vacation pay and overtime. 


2% of earnings for the year. Earnings shall include cash value 
of board and lodgings. 


2% of earnings for the year. Earnings means the pay received for 
all work done. 


Regular weekly pay if engaged and paid by the week or longer 
period; otherwise 2% of earnings between May 1 and April 30, 
including vacation indemnity. During vacation the employer must 
continue to provide benefits such as board, pension and group 
insurance payments, sick benefits, etc. 


2% of pay received for work done during working year. 


Regular pay; if on an incentive basis, the amount is to be based 
on average weekly production in six months preceding vacation. 
If meals or lodgings are part of wages, cash value is to be included 
in vacation wages if employee does not receive them during 
vacation. 


Average wage, which in first four years means 1/26 of total wage, 
and after fifth year means 3/52 of total wage. Total wage means 
all remuneration the employee is paid or is entitled to be paid, 
including deductions, overtime, annual or special holiday pay, cash 
value of board or lodging. 


Regular pay for each week of vacation. Regular pay for week 
for monthly rated employee is monthly wage divided by 44; if 
paid by the hour, day or week the actual rate for preceding 
period; if on piece work or commission, average for term of em- 
ployment or preceding 12 months, whichever is shorter. Regular 
pay includes cash value of board and lodging. 


4% of total wages and salary. Wages includes any compensation 
for labour measured by time, piece or otherwise. 


Vacation wage, which means 1/26 of total wage. Total wage means 
all remuneration employee is paid or is entitled to be paid 
including deductions, annual or special holiday pay, cash value of 
board or lodging, but not any bonus, incentive pay, overtime pay, 
or shift differential. 


In Quebec, British Columbia and Saskat- 
chewan there is no specified period of 
service upon which entitlement to vacation 
pay on termination depends, a 30-day 
requirement having been removed from 
the Saskatchewan Act this year. There is 
a 30-day requirement in Alberta and in the 


Yukon, and three months in Ontario unless 
the employment has been discontinued by 
the employer. 

In Manitoba, vacation wages are payable 
on termination only if the employee has 
worked at least 95 per cent of the regular 
working hours during a period of 11 con- 
tinuous months or more, in which case he 
is entitled to the wages he would have 
received had he completed a year’s service, 
one week’s wages or two weeks’ wages 
depending on his length of service. 


Postponement of Vacation 


A new provision added to the Saskat- 
chewan Act by the 1958 amendment author- 
izes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make regulations providing for the post- 
ponement of one week of each annual 
vacation for a period not exceeding four 
years, if the employer and employee agree 
and the Minister approves. To ensure 
employees of the vacation wages to which 
they are entitled, employers may be re- 
quired to deposit vacation pay in a trust 
account or to furnish a bond approved by 
the Minister of Labour, or some other form 
of guarantee. There is no comparable 
provision in any of the other Acts, except 
that the federal Act authorizes the Gov- 
ernor in Council to make regulations 
“defining the circumstances and conditions 
under which the rights of an employee 
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may be waived or the enjoyment thereof 
postponed”, 


Effect on Collective Agreements 

Generally speaking, as in the other Acts, 
the provisions of the new legislation do 
not interfere with more favourable plans 
but will take precedence over an agreement 
containing less favourable terms. How- 
ever, the federal Act contains a provision 
that if there is any inconsistency between 
the Act and the provisions of a collective 
agreement entered into before the coming 
into force of the statute, the provisions of 
the agreement will prevail until the agree- 
ment expires. Moreover, agreements signed 
after October 1 may take precedence over 
the statute if they contain vacation pro- 
visions approved by the Minister of Labour. 

This last provision was introduced during 
the debate on the bill, the Minister of 
Labour explaining that many collective 
agreements had provisions for the granting 
of annual vacations with pay which had 
operated satisfactorily for a number of 
years and that though some _ provisions 
might conflict with the Act, the sum total 
might be considered by the parties affected 
to be more satisfactory for their purposes 
than the vacations-with-pay provisions pro- 
vided by the legislation. This is somewhat 
similar to a provision in the British Colum- 
bia Act which states that the Act does not 
apply to an employer or his employees 
who have entered into an agreement for 
the granting of an annual holiday or pay 
in lieu thereof and the agreement has been 
approved by the Minister. 


Vacation Stamp System 


The Nova Scotia Act provides for a 
vacation stamp system for employees in 
the construction industry who are fre- 
quently employed by several employers 
during the year. The system may be 
extended to any work designated by the 
Governor in Council. 

Stamps equivalent in value to 2 per 
cent of the worker’s earnings during the 
period of employment must be affixed by 
the employer to the stamp book within 
10 days of termination of employment. The 
employee may cash his stamps at a char- 


tered bank any time after one year from 
the date he began to work for the em- 
ployer who issued him his stamp book. 
The Minister with the approval of the 
Governor in Council may make reciprocal 
arrangements with other provinces for the 
cashing of vacation stamps. 

Vacation stamp systems are already in 
effect in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta. A vacation credit 
system could be provided for by regulation 
in British Columbia and for any appropriate 
employment in the federal industries under 
the authority in the federal Act for the 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
“for the calculation and determination of 
vacation and vacation pay in the case of 
seasonal and temporary employees or in 
other suitable cases”. 

In Quebec, the vacation credit system 
applies to manual employees in the con- 
struction industry who work for several 
employers in the course of a year and may 
be extended to other workers. In Manitoba, 
transitory construction workers in the 
Greater Winnipeg area are covered by the 
stamp system, and the Alberta stamp sys- 
tem is at present limited to the construction 
industry, although it could be extended 
to other industries. 

In New Brunswick and Ontario, the stamp 
system has a somewhat wider use. In 
New Brunswick, it applies to temporary 
employees in construction and mining and, 
since June 30, employees of fish, fruit and 
vegetable packers whose employment is 
not continuous. In Ontario all construction 
workers are under the stamp system, 
whether continuously employed or not, and 
stamps are used as vacation pay for em- 
ployees in other industries whose services 
are terminated during the working year. 


Enforcement 

As in the provincial Acts, penalties are 
provided for violations of the federal Act 
or regulations. Any person who, on sum- 
mary conviction, is found guilty of an 
offence may be fined up to $500. An em- 
ployer may also be ordered to pay an 
employee the vacation wages to which he is 
entitled. Similar penalties are provided in 
the Nova Scotia Act. 


Report of Board (Continued from page 11658) 
the Canadian riuilways it does not justify 
any Immedciate increase in unit labour costs. 
In deciding what wage rate should apply 
on January i, i953, we must recognize 


ie a 
that more than one-half of the current 
year has already elapsed. 


ibenas.. alrea Retroactivity, 
while justified in many es, and a reason- 
able necessity in others, does nob eommend 
itself in the present instance. The financial 
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returns of the railways have been such that 
imposition of an additional burden for the 
past period is doubly unwarranted. 

For these reasons I would recommend 
maintenance of the current wage level for 
the 1958 year. 

Montreal, July 28, 1958. 

(Sgd.) Puiie F, VinEsera, 
Member. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal upholds labour Relations Board's order 
to company found guilty of unfair labour practice to reinstate worker 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, in 
a majority judgment rendered on June 16, 
1958, dismissed a company’s appeal against 
the decision of the Labour Relations Board 
ordering reinstatement of a worker by 
the company, which was found to have 
engaged in an unfair labour practice, and 
fixing the compensation for the worker’s 
monetary loss. (See preliminary judgment 
in the same case, L.G., Aug. 30, 1958, p. 897). 

The circumstances of the dispute were 
as follows. Frank Girling started his em- 
ployment with MacCosham Storage and 
Distributing Company (Saskatchewan) Li- 
mited on May 10, 1948. He had been 
president of his local union for approx- 
imately two and one-half years. He was 
re-elected to the position of president of 
the local union on November 18, 1957. 
On November 22, 1957, he was summarily 
dismissed by his employer, allegedly for 
having made errors in the checking of pool 
car shipments on the previous day. 

Following this discharge the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, Division No. 189, 
applied to the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board for an order declaring that in 
discharging the said employee the company 
had engaged in an unfair labour practice 
within the meaning of Section 8 (1) (e) of 
the Trade Union Act, and requiring the 
company to reinstate the employee. 

Following this application the Labour 
Relations Board in virtue of the authority 
vested in it by Section 5 (d) and (f) of the 
Trade Union Act, and after hearings, issued 
an order on February 11, 1958, in which 
the Board stated that the company in dis- 
charging the employee Girling on Novem- 
ber 22, 1957 engaged in an unfair labour 
practice within the meaning of Section 
8(1) (e) of the Trade Union Act, and 
ordered the company to reinstate the em- 
ployee in his employment within 24 hours 
from the time of service of the order upon 
the president or other officials of the 
company. 

The second order of the Board, issued 
the same day, stated the compensation for 
monetary loss suffered by Girling by reason 
of his discharge. 

The company challenged the Board’s 
decision by applying to the Court to quash 
both orders of the Board; attacking the 
validity of the Board’s decision mainly on 
the grounds that the order finding an unfair 


labour practice and directing reinstatement 
of Girling showed an error on its face in 
failing to specify or disclose the facts or 
ingredients which constituted the discharg- 
ing of Girling an unfair labour practice 
within Section 8 (1) (e) of the Trade Union 
Act, and in requiring the company to 
reinstate the employee within 24 hours from 
service of the order instead of forthwith, 
and further that the delay in effectiveness 
of the order contradicted the finding of an 
unfair labour practice. 

It was conceded that the Board had 
jurisdiction to hear the complaint as filed 
by the trade union. It was not suggested 
that the Board, in the conduct of the hear- 
ing, exceeded its jurisdiction or declined 
jurisdiction. Neither was it alleged that 
there was a denial of natural justice. 

The majority decision upholding the 
Board’s orders and dismissing the company’s 
appeal was delivered by Mr. Justice Mc- 
Niven, with whom Chief Justice Martin 
and Mr. Justice Culliton concurred. 

Mr. Justice McNiven first reaffirmed the 
stand taken by the courts previously that 
in spite of the privative clause contained 
in Section 17 of the Act an error on the 
face of an order is a ground for quashing 
an order in certiorart proceedings. 

Afterwards he analyzed the provisions of 
Section 8 (1)\(e) of the Trade Union Act, 
which essentially provides: 

It shall be an unfair labour practice for 
any employer 
(1) to discriminate in regard to hiring or 

tenure of employment or any term or 

condition of employment; 

or 

(2) to use coercion or intimidation of any 

kind including discharge or threat of 

discharge of an employee with a view to 

encouraging or discouraging 

(a) membership in, or 

(b) activity in or for a labour organiza- 
tion, or 

(c) participation of any kind in any 
proceeding under this Act 


and : 
if an employer...discharges an em- 
ployee from his employment 


an 
it is alleged by a trade union that 
such employer...has thereby com- 
mitted an unfair labour practice 
within the meaning of this clause, 
it shall be presumed unless the con- 
trary is proved that such employer 
has discriminated against such em- 
ployee in regard to tenure of employ- 
ment with a view to discouraging 
(a) membership in, or 
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(b) activity in or for a labour 
organization 
or 

(c) participation in any proceeding 
under this Act. 

Counsel for the company took the posi- 
tion that it is not an unfair labour practice 
to discharge an employee under the Trade 
Union Act and only becomes so under 
Section 8 (1) (e) when such employee is 
discharged with a view to encauraging or 
discouraging, (a) membership in, or (b) 
activity in or for any labour organization, 
or (ec) participation of any kind in any 
proceeding under this Act; that each of 
the foregoing “a”, “b” and “c” expressed 
in the alternative is an ingredient of an 
unfair labour practice and a positive finding 
by the Board with respect thereto is essen- 
tial to the validity of its order; that the 
expression as used in the Board’s order, 
“within the meaning of Section 8 (1) (e)” 
is not a sufficient substitute for a positive 
finding by the Board; that the employer 
should not be left in uncertainty and doubt 
as to the precise unfair labour practice in 
which it has engaged; that the Court should 
not be asked to speculate as to what was 
included in the order of the Board. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice McNiven, 
Section 8 (1) (e), stripped of non-pertinent 
phraseology, may be read as follows: 

It shall be an unfair labour practice for 
an employer or employer’s agent to discharge 
an employee with a view to discouraging 
membership in or activity in or for a labour 
organization or participation of any kind in 
a proceeding under this Act. 

The presumptive clause in Section 8 
(1) (e) that the employer discriminated 
against the employee (thus committing an 
unfair labour practice) goes into effect 
(unless the contrary is proved) when it is 
alleged by a trade union that the employer 
has discharged an employee from his em- 
ployment and by doing so “has thereby 
committed an unfair labour practice within 
the meaning of this clause”. 

Mr. Justice McNiven was of the opinion 
that the complaint made by the trade union 
contains the allegations which meet the 
requirements of the section to give rise to 
the presumption, and thus clearly identifies 
the unfair labour practice with which the 
employed is charged. 

Further he added that the Trade Union 
Act is a code with the object as defined 
in the preamble to the Act: 

An Act respectin i 
right of pri ployees to oreanisk Gane 
of their own choosing for the purpose of 
bargaining collectively with their employers, 
See a ayia upon the Labour 

1ons Oar whi i 7 
Tee ote ch 1s exercised as 
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The essence of the complaint is the dis- 
missal of an employee with a view, that is 
the intent, design, aim or purpose, of dis- 
couraging membership in or activity in or 
for a labour organization as defined in the 
Act or participation of any kind in a pro- 
ceeding under this Act. The employee is the 
immediate victim of the employer’s motive 
in discouraging in him and/or in others the 
activities expressed disjunctively but there is 
nothing in the Act which precludes their 
cumulative effect as an unfair labour prac- 
tice. It may well be that an employee as a 
member is also active in a labour organiza- 
tion and in a proceeding under this Act may 
appear as a witness. In case of dismissal 
under such circumstances, if uncontroverted, 
the presumption would arise and the Board 
would not be required to distinguish and 
declare which was the dominant view or 
intent in order to find that the employer 
engaged in an unfair labour practice. “View” 
connotes a state of mind which may be 
established by proof of an overt act or 
admission but more frequently is established 
by inference from an accepted fact or facts. 


In support of his stand Mr. Justice 
MeNiven referred to and quoted from 
Taylor v. Clemson, 8 E.R., p. 1233; Demp- 
ster v. Purnell, 133 E.R. p. 1189; and 
quoted Section 11 of The Interpretation 
Act, R.S.S. 1953, ec. 1, which reads: 

Every Act and every regulation and every 
provision thereof shall be deemed remedial, 
and shall receive such fair, large and liberal 
construction and interpretation as best in- 
sures the attainment of the object of the 
Act, regulation or provision. 

He concluded that in his opinion the 
finding of an unfair labour practice was 
sufficiently expressed in the Board’s order. 

Afterwards Mr. Justice McNiven dealt 
with and rejected the company’s second 
objection that the Board’s order requiring 
the employer to reinstate the employee 
within 24 hours after service of a copy of 
the order upon the employer or its agent 
instead of “forthwith” shows an error on 
its face and that such delay in effectiveness 
of the order contradicts the finding of an 
unfair labour practice. 

He accepted the meaning of “reinstate- 
ment” as defined in Re: Trade Union Act: 
re Blackwoods Beverages Limited and Dairy 
Employees, Truck Drivers and Warehouse- 
men Local 834, (L.G. 1956, p. 1032) to the 
effect that reinstatement means replacing 
the employee in the position from which 
he was dismissed, and continued: 

Reinstatement as to time is not possible, 
but the time element is provided for by 
compensation for monetary loss suffered by 
his discharge. Fixing the monetary loss is 
within the jurisdiction of the Board. At 
common law the employee is required to 
minimize his loss by seeking other employ- 
ment may well preclude immediate reinstate- 
ment. In any event, by Section 5 (g) the 
‘Board has power to make an order, and the 
terms of such other employment nil 
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“requiring the employer to reinstate any 
employee discharged under circumstances 
determined by the Board to constitute an 
unfair labour practice.” 

That power is not limited as to time and 
the Board would be expected to exercise its 
discretion having regard to the circum- 
stances then before it. 

For these reasons Mr. Justice McNiven 
would dismiss the company’s appeal with 
costs. 

Mr. Justice Gordon, dissenting, was of 
the opinion that the ontested order was 
bad in that it did not indicate the unfair 
labour practice of which the company had 
been found guilty. The order for reinstate- 
ment being quashed the order fixing the 
monetary loss would fall with it. He would 
quash both orders and direct that the 
Labour Relations Board should pay the 
costs. 

Mr. Justice Procter, dissenting, concurred 
with the judgment of Mr. Justice Gordon 
and made further observations, particularly 
regarding the part of the order requiring 
the company to reinstate the employee in 
his employment “within 24 hours from the 
time of service of a duplicate original copy 
of the order.” 

Section 5(f) gives the Board power to 
reinstate the employee discharged under 
circumstances which constitute an unfair 
labour practice. One of the objects sought 
to be obtained by the Trade Union Act is 
to imsure to an employee continuity of 
his employment by “reinstatement” if 
wrongly discharged. 

Section 5(g) provides for compensation 
for his monetary loss of wages during the 
entire period he has been idle through 
discharge by an employer under circum- 
stances determined by the Board to con- 
stitute an unfair labour practice. The 
provision for “reinstatement” contemplates 
not only the feature of continuity of the 
employment but also compensation for a 
monetary loss, which in most cases would 
not be recovered in a civil court. 


It is for this reason that the date of the 
fixing of the employee’s reinstatement under 
the Trade Union Act becomes so material 
in an order of the Board. The date of 
reinstatement is the date from which com- 
pensation and monetary loss for the wrongful 
dismissal must be calculated. The employee 
being reinstated as of the date of his dis- 
missal, is entitled to his wages from his date 
of discharge. Otherwise the Board must 
apply the ordinary principle of civil law 
that the employee’s monetary loss depends 
on his right to notice of dismissal, having 
regard to whether his employment is on an 
hourly, daily, or fortnightly basis. 


I ean find nothing in the Act which 
authorizes the Board to base their assessment 
for compensation or monetary loss on any 
principle other than the civil law principle 
set forth above, except their authority to 
order “reinstatement” which of necessity 
carries with it the employee’s right to wages 
up to the date of the Board’s order. Other- 
wise, the employee’s monetary loss or com- 
pensation is that provided for in the civil 
court. 

Employees have certain rights under The 
Unemployment Insurance Act entitling 
them to benefits dependent on the con- 
tinuity of their employment. There are 
other benefits such as pension schemes, 
rules of seniority, sick leave, holidays and 
other benefits, all dependent on continuity 
of employment. These rights are incapable 
of assessment on a monetary basis. The 
Board making a proper order for reinstate- 
ment under the Act protects such rights 
since “reinstatement” as applied to an em- 
ployee has definite legal consequences. It 
restores the parties to the status quo ante. 


In the case at bar the Board neither 
made a proper order for the employee’s 
reinstatement nor properly fixed and deter- 
mined his monetary loss. One of the con- 
sequences of reinstatement is to restore the 
“status quo ante the dismissal”. Another 
consequence, as pointed out in the English 
decisions relied on, is to entitle the em- 
ployee to have his monetary loss determined 
on the basis that he is entitled to his wages 
from the date of dismissal. From the 
monetary loss determined on this basis 
is deducted whatever he may have earned. 


It was suggested that the order for 
reinstatement may fix a date later than 
that of the dismissal since the employee 
at the time of the hearing by the Board 
may be unable to resume his employment 
immediately through sickness, temporary 
employment requiring notice of termination, 
or other cause. In Mr. Justice Procter’s 
opinion these are matters for the Board 
to take into consideration in fixing the 
monetary loss but they do not operate to 
postpone the date of reinstatement. 


These considerations and others led Mr. 
Justice Procter to the conclusion that the 
orders of the Board were wrong in law, 
and both orders being interdependent should 
be quashed, MacCosham Storage and Dis- 
tributing Company (Saskatchewan) Limited 
vy. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers Divi- 
sion No. 189, The Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal, June 16, 1958, unreported. 


The Kennedy-Ives labour reform bill, aimed at cleaning up corruption in United 
States trade unions and in union-management relations, was defeated in the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 198-190. It has previously been passed by the Senate by a 


vote of 88 to 1. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Nova Scotia amends two female minium wage orders to provide for 
learners’ rates. New Brunswick issues rules for welding of boilers 


In Nova Scotia, the general female mini- 
mum wage order and the special order for 
women in the fishing industry were amended 
to provide for learners’ rates. 

New provisions setting out requirements 
for welders’ certificates and qualification 
tests were added to the New Brunswick 
Code for Boilers and Pressure Vessels. 

In Alberta, the apprenticeship regula- 
tions for the trades of bricklayer, mason, 
tile setter, terrazzo worker, plumber, steam- 
fitter and gasfitter were re-issued. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Revised apprenticeship regulations for 
the trades of bricklayer, mason, tile setter, 
terrazzo worker, plumber, steamfitter and 
gasfitter were gazetted on July 31, the 
principal change being that special regula- 
tions are now laid down for the trade of 
gasfitter. Previously, gasfitters were subject 
to the same rules as plumbers and steam- 
fitters. 

Except for the provisions dealing with 
the term of apprenticeship and minimum 
wages, the special regulations for the trade 
of a gasfitter (188/58) are the same as the 
revised regulations for the trade of plumber 
and steamfitter (187/58). These in turn 
are similar to regulations issued last Decem- 
ber for the trade of a plumber, steamfitter, 
and gasfitter (L.G., Feb., p. 190), the only 
difference being that the provision stating 
that increases were automatic on the respec- 
tive due dates has been deleted so as to 
make it clear that wage increases are 
contingent upon passing the technical train- 
ing courses. 

To be eligible for apprenticeship in the 
trade of gasfitting, an applicant must be at 
least 16 years of age and preferably not 
over 25 years of age and must have com- 
pleted Grade IX or its equivalent. These are 
the same requirements as are laid down for 
the trade of a plumber and steamfitter. 

The term of apprenticeship is shorter, 
however: three years instead of four. As 
is customary, time credits will be given 
for vocational or technical training or 
previous experience in the gasfitting trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to two, with the usual excep- 
tions. 

The rules with respect to educational 
classes, courses of instruction, trade train- 
ing and annual certificates of progress are 
the same as those laid down for other 
apprenticeable trades. 
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During the early part of his apprentice- 
ship, a gasfitter, as before, is entitled to 
the same minimum wage as an apprentice 
in the plumbing and steamfitting trade, that 
is, 40 per cent of the prevailing journey- 
man’s wage for registered employment prior 
to first year technical training and 50 per 
cent after successful completion of first 
year technical training. In line with the 
shorter term of apprenticeship, however, 
the minimum rate payable after a second 
successful year has been increased from 60 
to 70 per cent. From the time he passes 
his third year of technical training until 
completion of his contract, the minimum 
for an apprentice gasfitter is now 90 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate. The mini- 
mum for apprentices in the plumbing and 
steamfitting trade continues to be 60 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate after success- 
ful completion of second year technical 
training, increasing to 75 and 90 per cent 
after he passes his second and third year 
courses. 


The new regulations for the trade of 
bricklayer, mason, tile setter and terrazzo 
worker (186/58) are the same as those 
issued in November 1956 (L.G., March 
1957, p. 346), the only change being that 
here, also, the provision respecting auto- 
matic wage increases has been deleted. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Alberta Electrical Protection Act governing 
the manufacture, installation and inspection 
of electrical equipment (Alta. Reg. 428/57) 
were gazetted on June 30 as Alta. Reg. 
163/58. 

Among other new rules is a provision 
which states that all electrical equipment 
and apparatus used in oilfields must be of 
an approved type, by which is meant equip- 
ment or apparatus carrying an approval 
marking of either the Canadian Standards 
Association or the Alberta Electrical Inspec- 
tion Branch. 

Equipment or apparatus for use in non- 
hazardous locations which has not been 
approved by the CSA may be submitted 
to the Electrical Inspection Branch for 
test and inspection. If found to comply 
favourably with CSA specifications, it may 
be given temporary local approval on the 
understanding that the manufacturer will 
apply to the CSA for certification and 
listing. 


Equipment or apparatus for use in 
hazardous locations will be considered 
acceptable for inspection and possible tem- 
porary approval only if it has passed the 
tests of a recognized testing laboratory 
such as the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Incorporated of Chicago or the CSA. If 
the size or capacity is such that testing 
facilities are not available, it will be neces- 
sary to show that similar equipment or 
apparatus, produced by the same manu- 
facturer in sizes or capacities for which 
tests are available, has passed the prescribed 
tests. In such cases, temporary local 
approval may be granted, provided the 
manufacturer applies to the. CSA for a 
formal listing. 


Additional rules for electrical installations 
and equipment used in the search for and 
production of oil, natural gas or related 
hydro-carbons are also set out; supple- 
menting the other regulations under the 
Act and the rules of the Canadian Electrical 
Code. Among other rules are provisions 
respecting wiring methods in seismic shot 
hole drilling rigs, standards for lighting 
installations on gas and oil drilling and 
servicing rigs, guards on lighting fixtures 
and portable lamps, pump installations for 
wells and requirements for battery installa- 
tions and sources of ignitible vapours. 

One of the special provisions states that 
all installations covered by these regula- 
tions must be properly maintained and 
operated in accordance with the Canadian 
Electrical Code. 


New Brunswick Stationary Engineers Act 

The New Brunswick Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Code issued in 1956 (L.G. 1956, 
p. 1042) has been amended by the addition 
of a new section setting out supplementary 
requirements for welders. 

The new provisions, which were approved 
by O.C. 58-553 and gazetted on August 20, 
lay down the responsibilities of manufac- 
turers and welders, provide for welders’ 
qualification tests, set out the classification 
of certificates, and prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of applicants. 


Responsibilities of Manufacturers, 
Welders 
Every manufacturer, contractor, welding 
shop operator or other person who welds 
or engages an employee to do any welding 
upon any boiler, pressure vessel or pressure 
piping will be held responsible for the 
quality of the work done. 
Before such work commences, approved 
welding procedure tests are to be conducted 
in accordance with ASME and ASA code 


requirements, proof of which must be sub- 
mitted to the Boiler Inspection Branch of 
the Department of Labour for registration. 

Any person who welds or employs welders 
is also required to make arrangements with 
the Department for a welder’s qualification 
test or obtain approval for an equivalent 
test meeting the requirements of the ASME 
and ASA codes, and witnessed by an 
authorized inspector or a person approved 
by the Chief Inspector. 

Before work on any new construction 
begins, the design of the vessel must have 
been approved and registered by the 
Department. In the case of repair work, 
the employer or welder must make sure 
that all rules set out in Part 2 of the New 
Brunswick Code with respect to repairs 
by fusion welding are being complied with. 


Welders’ Qualification Tests 


Welders’ qualification tests will be pre- 
scribed by the Chief Inspector and witnessed 
by an authorized boiler inspector, who 
will stamp each coupon in the manner 
prescribed. As far as is practicable, tests 
must be in accordance with the welding 
test requirements of the ASME and ASA 
codes. 

Applications are to be sent to the Chief 
Inspector, who will determine whether can- 
didates have sufficient experience and 
knowledge to warrant a qualification test. 

A welder must be tested in all methods 
and types of welding and for every position 
in which he will be required to weld, but 
if he passes a butt weld test, the inspector 
may waive the requirement for a fillet weld 
test for the same position. Before being 
granted a certificate authorizing him to 
weld pressure piping in a fixed position, 
however, a welder must qualify for all 
positions. Specific rules are also laid down 
with respect to thickness of material, spacing 
and defects. 

A welder who fails a qualification test in 
one position only may undergo an im- 
mediate retest consisting of two separate 
welds, both of which must meet code 
requirements. If he fails, he may apply for 
a further retest after having had additional 
training or experience satisfactory to the 
Chief Inspector. 

If a welder fails in more than one posi- 
tion, he will be required to have additional 
training or experience before being eligible 
for another qualification test. 

A welder’s qualification test will be effec- 
tive for a period of 12 months or for a 
longer period if aproved by the Chief 
Inspector. However, a retest may be ordered 
at any time if a welder is suspected of 
losing his proficiency. 
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Classification of Certificates 


Two types of certificates are provided 
for, a qualified welder’s certificate and an 
approved welder’s certificate. 

The holder of a qualified welder’s cer- 
tificate may fabricate boilers, pressure ves- 
sels and pressure piping under the rules 
of the ASME and ASA codes. He is also 
authorized to repair boilers in accordance 
with provisions 2003 and 2004 of the New 
Brunswick Code. 

An approved welder’s certificate permits 
the holder to fabricate boilers with a work- 
ing pressure not exceeding 15 p.s.i. steam 
or 30 p.s.i. hot water and pressure piping 
with a working pressure of 100 p.s.i. or less. 
It also entitles him to make repairs in the 
locations specified in provision 2004 of 
the provincial code. 


Qualifications of Candidates for 
Examination 


To be eligible for examination for a 
qualified welder’s certificate, an applicant 
must be at least 18 years of age and must 
satisfy the Chief Inspector that he has had 
at least three years experience in the 
welding trade or holds a journeyman 
welder’s certificate under the New Bruns- 
wick Apprenticeship Act and, in addition, 
has had at least 12 months experience 
welding on boilers or other pressure vessels 
or pressure piping. 

No person may apply for an approved 
welder’s certificate unless he is 18 years 
of age or over and has had two years’ 
experience in the trade or is the holder 
of a journeyman welder’s certificate and, 
as well, has had a minimum of six months’ 
welding experience on general steel con- 
struction, structural steel, plates, channels, 
angles, pipes, tanks, etc. 


Renewal, Suspension and Cancellation 


A certificate of qualification will be valid 
for one year from date of issue but may 
be renewed if the holder successfully com- 
pletes a test in a position decided by the 
inspector or has passed an interim test 
during the year. 

A certificate of qualification not only 
expires after one year unless renewed but 
also becomes invalid if the welder has not 
used the specific process stated on the 
certificate for a period of three months or 
more. 

A certificate may be suspended or can- 
celled by the Chief Inspector if he thinks 
that the holder has obtained it through 
misrepresentation or fraud, is addicted to 
intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs, has 
become physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated, is incompetent or grossly negligent 
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in the discharge of his duties, has failed to 
comply with the welding provisions of the 
New Brunswick Code or the ASME Code 
requirements, has been guilty of an act of 
impropriety in connection with his duties, 
or has allowed an unauthorized person to 
stamp his allotted symbol upon work not 
performed by him. 

The regulations further provide that if 
a certificate is cancelled a welder may no 
longer use his assigned symbol or his 
authorization, both of which must be for- 
warded to the Department immediately. 


Other Rules 


One of the general rules prescribes the 
manner in which a welder is required to 
stamp his work. 

Another provides that, except with the 
permission of an inspector, no welded repair 
upon any high or low pressure boiler, pres- 
sure vessel or piping may be covered by 
insulation or other material until authorized 
by a boiler inspector. 


Nova Scotia Female Minimum Wage Act 


Amendments to the general female mini- 
mum wage order and the special order for 
women in the fishing industry restoring 
learners’ rates that were dropped last June 
when the orders were revised (L.G. July, 
p. 778) were gazetted on August 27. Also 
gazetted that day were amendments to 
the provisions in the general order and the 
special order for beauty parlours respecting 
statutory holidays. 

Instead of $21.60 a week in Zone 1 
(Halifax and nine other cities and large 
towns) and $19.20 in Zone 2 (the 33 other 
incorporated towns), female employees in 
factories, shops and offices may now be 
paid a minimum of $18 a week for work 
performed within a probationary period of 
90 days immediately following the date of 
employment. Since June 1, when the 
revised rates went into effect, beginners 
in Zones 1 and 2 have been entitled to 
the same minimum as experienced workers. 
Prior to that, however, lower rates were 
set for learners, the minimum being $2 less 
than full rate during the first three months 
and $1 less during the next three months. 

In Zone 3, which covers the rest of the 
province, the minimum for learners remains 
$14.40 a week, the same as for experienced 
workers. Before June 1, however, no mini- 
mum wage was fixed for the small centres. 

In the fishing industry, women may now 
be paid 374 cents, instead of 45 cents an 
hour, during a 90-day probationary period. 
When learners’ rates were previously in 
effect they were 2, 4 and 6 cents lower than 
the full-time rate of 35 cents an hour, 


The provisions in the general order and 
the special order for beauty parlours pro- 
tecting employees against deductions from 
minimum wages for time not worked on 
a statutory holiday now provide that em- 
ployees must have worked all scheduled 


working days in the week during which a 
holiday occurs. If a holiday falls on a 
Monday, employees must have worked the 
last scheduled working day immediately 


prior to the holiday. 


17th Annual Conference, Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


Problems of administration and enforce- 
ment of labour standards, and labour rela- 
tions legislation were discussed at the 17th 
Annual Conference of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Administrators of Labour Legis- 


lation in Winnipeg, August 12-15. W. H. 
Sands, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
British Columbia, and President of the 


organization, was chairman. 

Fifty-three delegates, representing the 
federal and provincial departments of 
labour, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories Administration, attended the 
four-day conference. 

In his remarks of welcome, Premier 
Dufferin Roblin of Manitoba spoke of the 
challenging responsibility of labour depart- 
ments in that they were concerned with 
the happy relations between men and 
their work and between men and society as 
a whole. “What you do,” he said, “affects 
more people than almost any other branch 
of government.” 

Hon. J. W. M. Thompson, Manitoba 
Minister of Labour, congratulated the 
Association on its work and achievements 
and emphasized the value of such an 
organization to administrators in keeping 
abreast of developments in their field. 

Following a day’s session on recent legis- 
lative and administrative changes in Canada 
the conference discussed various aspects of 
labour standards and labour relations legis- 
lation. Special sessions for the senior officers 
concerned with the administration of these 
two subjects were held concurrently with 
the general sessions. 

Laws relating to minimum wages, hours 
of work, vacations with pay, and so on, 
were dealt with at the sessions on labour 
standards. As an introduction to the dis- 
cussion of current trends in this type of 
legislation in Canada, Dr. John T. Dunlop, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, reviewed the political, social and 
economic factors that have influenced the 
setting of labour standards in advanced 
countries, and spoke of the trends that 


were emerging in a number of these coun- 
tries. (The text of Dr. Dunlop’s address 
will be published in a later issue.) 

The conference discussed also problems 
arising in connection with the collection, 
presentation and co-ordination of statistics 
in the labour standards field. 

At the labour relations sessions, particular 
attention was given to problems confronting 


Labour Relations Boards, and to the 
recruitment and training of conciliation 
officers. 


The federal and provincial representatives 
attending the conference included: British 
Columbia—Hon. Lyle Wicks, Minister of 
Labour and Railways; W. H. Sands, Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Railways; B. W. 
Dysart, Chief Administrative Officer; R. G. 
Clements, Conciliation Officer. Alberta— 
Hon. Raymond Reierson, Minister of 
Industries and Labour; K. A. Pugh, Chair- 
man, Board of Industrial Relations; H. E. 
Bendickson, Vice Chairman, and Wm. 
Maday, Chief Inspector, Board of Indus- 
trial Relations. Saskatchewan—H. 8. Elkin, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; P. G. Makaroff, 
QC, Chairman, Labour Relations Board; 
Cc. K. Murchison, Director of Labour 
Standards; George Sotiroff, Director of 
Research and Planning. Manitoba—Hon. 
J. W. M. Thompson, Minister of Labour; 
W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; E. G. Weeks, Administrative 
Officer; M. T. McKelvey, Registrar, Mani- 
toba Labour Board; O. D. Hamilton, Chief 
Inspector, and W. G. Shepherd, Senior 
Staff Inspector, Employment Standards 
Division; M. Del Begio, Chief Inspector, 
Mechanical and Engineering Division; 
James Aiken, Director, Apprenticeship 
Division; W. Hurd, Apprentice Supervisor; 
B. Lepkin, J. G. White and A. E. Keppel, 
Conciliation Officers. 

Ontario—J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; Jacob Finkelman, QC, Chair- 
man, Labour Relations Board, G. W. T. 
Reed, Vice Chairman, Labour Relations 
Board; F. F. Gallant, Solicitor, Labour 
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Relations Board; Mrs. Josephine Grim- 
shaw, Economist. Quebec—Charles Bélan- 
ger, Secretary, Minimum Wage Commission 
(Quebee District); Noél Bérubé, Chief 
Conciliation Officer (Quebec District) ; Eva- 
riste Bernier, Senior Officer; Maxime 
Ducrest, Economist. New Brunswick—N. D. 
Cochrane, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
H. F. White, Director, Labour Relations 
and Minimum Wages Branch; Horace A. 
Hanson, QC, Chairman, Labour Relations 
Board. Nova Scotta—Hon. Stephen T. 
Pyke, Minister of Labour; R. E. Anderson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; J. P. Bell, 
Executive Director of Industrial Relations; 
F. F. Crooks, Director of Labour Practices; 
Miss June Taylor, Supervisor of Statistical 


Analysis. Prince Edward Island—W. W. 
Reid, Deputy Minister of Welfare and 
Labour. 


Federal—A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; C. Rhodes Smith, QC, Chair- 
man, Canada Labour Relations Board; 


Bernard Wilson, Director of Industrial 
Relations; W. R. Dymond, Economics and 
Research Branch; Miss Edith Lorentsen, 
Director, Legislation Branch; J. T. Monta- 
gue, Economics and Research Branch; J. S. 
Gunn and W. E. Sproule, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officers, Winnipeg; Miss Evelyn Best, 
Legislation Branch; M. R. Morgan, Re- 
gional Enforcement Officer, Prairie Region, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; 
L. A. C. O. Hunt, Assistant Director, 
Northern Administration and Lands Branch, 
Department of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources. 


The officers of the Association for 1958-59 
are: N. D. Cochrane, New Brunswick, 
President; J. B. Metzler, Ontario, 1st Vice 
President; W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Mani- 
toba, 2nd Vice President; Miss Evelyn Best, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Secretary- 
Treasurer. W. H. Sands, British Columbia, 
retains a place on the executive committee 
as Past President. 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act 


An Act of Parliament given Royal Assent 
on July 25 provided for the resumption of 
the British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service between Vancouver Island and the 
mainland of British Columbia, operated by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
which had been closed by a strike since 
May 16. 

The Act gave the Governor in Council 
authority to appoint an administrator to 
carry on all or any part of the business of 
the company and made him the agent of 
the company for the purpose of carrying 
on its business subject to the directions of 
the Governor in Council. R. K. Smith was 
appointed administrator on July 25 (L.G. 
Aug., p. 838). 

The administrator was required by the 
Act to resume forthwith the carrying on 
of the business of the company suspended 
by the strike. Every employee then on 
strike was required to return to work on 
the terms and conditions set forth in desig- 
nated collective agreements (the agreements 
in effect before the strike) amended by the 
Act to increase rates of wages by 8 per 
cent. As amended, each agreement was 
extended until a new collective agreement 
comes into effect. 


The company and persons acting on its 
behalf were prohibited from refusing to 
allow any employee to return to work or 


discharging any employee by reason of his 
having gone on strike. 
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The officers authorized to bargain on 
behalf of each union were directed to give 
notice to the members of the union that 
any strike authorization given them before 
the commencement of the Act was made 
invalid by the Act. 

The company and each of the three 
unions involved (The National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.; The 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.; 
and the Seafarers International Union of 
North America) were required to enter into 
negotiations forthwith with a view to settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute and to 
bargain in good faih with one another and 
make every reasonable effort to conclude 
an agreement. 

The Act further gives the Governor in 
Council authority to make regulations for 
ensuring the continued operation of the 
business of the company, for directing the 
administrator, and for establishing pro- 
cedures for effecting a settlement. 

The Governor in Council is also given 
the authority to refer to a board of three 
arbitrators, on the request of the parties, 
any matters relating to the revision or 
amendment of the existing collective agree- 
ments. It may also refer to a board of 
arbitration such matters “as the Governor 
in Council may deem expedient,” and may 
make regulations for giving effect to the 

(Continued on page 1180) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial claims for benefits in July up 7 per cent over June total and 
53,000 higher than year-earlier figure, statistics* show. Claimants 
on live file down 4 per cent from June but up 46 per cent from year ago 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in July 
was 167,402, about 7 per cent more than 
the June total of 155,754. During July 1957 
initial and renewal claims filed numbered 
114,107. 


The larger number of claims in July is 
associated mainly with curtailed production 
in certain branches of manufacturing, par- 
ticularly transportation equipment. 


A total of 300,826 persons had a claim 
for unemployment insurance benefit (regu- 
lar) in the “live” file on July 31, some 
46 per cent above the total of 205,779 for 
July 31, 1957. On June 30 the count of 
claims in the live file was 445,487 (this 
figure includes a residual of 131,878 claims 
on behalf of seasonal benefit claimants). 
The number of claimants for regular bene- 
fit at July 31 compared with the previous 
month declined by some 12,000 or 4 per 
cent. 


Males comprised 68.3 per cent of the 
total claimants on July 31, compared with 
70.7 on June 30 and 67.5 on July 31, 1957. 


Postal claimants comprised 29.5 per cent 
of the July 31 claimant group, down approx- 
imately 5 percentage points from the June 
ratio of 34.4 per cent. On July 31, 1957, 
29.1 per cent were classed as postal. 


On July 31, 42 per cent of the claimants 
had relatively short duration on claim, i.e., 
4 weeks or less, while 20 per cent had a 
continuous record of at least 21 weeks. 
This represents a substantial change from 
the end of June, when these proportions 
were 27 and 35 per cent, respectively. This 
rather sharp change in the composition of 
the claimant group is due to the fact 
that the June 30 data included seasonal 
benefit claimants, of whom a large portion 
had a relatively long period on claim. At 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


the end of July 1957, fewer than 15 per 
cent of claimants had been on claim 21 
weeks. 

Twenty-two out of every 100 initial claims 
adjudicated during July did not show suffi- 
cient contributions to qualify for benefit. 
During June, only 7 per cent of initial 
claims fell into this category. The sub- 
stantially higher qualifying ratio for June 
was due mainly to the operation during 
June of the seasonal benefit terms enabling 
claimants to qualify with a shorter period 
of attachment to insurable employment. 

The July benefit payments at $27 million 
were 28 per cent below the June total of 
$37 million, but were almost double the 
amount paid out during July last year 
($14 million). Payment data for the month 
included final payments outstanding to 
seasonal benefit claimants at the end of the 
seasonal benefit period. 

The average weekly payment was $20.67 
for July, $20.72 for June and $20.12 for 
July 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
July show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,181,084 
employees who have made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At July 31 employers registered num- 
bered 305,683, an increase of 535 since 
June 30. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During July, 5,708 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,906 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 122 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 1,680 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 195 cases, 68 
against employers and 127 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 


of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 972.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in July totalled $22,- 
552,462.00 compared with $19,427,334.68 in 
June and $23,070,810.31 in July 1957. Bene- 
fits paid in July totalled $26,782,089.93 
compared with $36,962,854.91 in June and 
$13,776,646.25 in July 1957. The balance 
in the fund on July 31 was $640,291,006.61 ; 
on June 30 it was $644,520,634.54 and on 
July 31, 1957, $862,023,425.84. 


Decisions of Umpire under the 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1545, August 11, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, widowed, 41 years of age, was tem- 
porarily employed by the Town of Z...... 
NS., as a typist at a reported wage of 
$48.56 a week from December 1, 1957 to 
December 21, 1957. On December 23, 1957, 
she filed an initial application for benefit 
and registered for employment as a tele- 
graphic typewriter operator. Previous to 
the aforementioned employment she worked 
as a typist for the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

On January 15, 1958, the claimant was 
notified of temporary employment of about 
three months duration as a clerk and typist 
with the National Employment Office, 
ieee cake , NS., at a wage of $1.00 an hour. 
The hours of work were seven and a half 
a day and 374 a week. She refused to accept 
the offer of employment for the reasons 
that, as she was receiving treatments from 
her doctor, she had to be ready to take 
them at any time, that her doctor had 
requested her to rest until May so that 
she would be in good health if she obtained 
steady work then and that the wages were 
lower than those which she had received 
while working for the CNR. 

On January 20, 1958, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit from December 22, 1957, because, 
in his opinion, she was not available for 
work in that she was ordered by her doctor 
to take a rest and was under his care. He 
disqualified her also from January 12, 1958 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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to February 22, 1958, on the ground that 
she had, without good cause, refused to 
accept a situation in suitable employment 
(sections 54 (2) (a) and 59(1) (a) of the 
Act). 

The claimant submitted a medical cer- 
tificate dated January 20, 1958, to the effect 
that she was suffering from an_ illness 
whereby she would not be capable of 
resuming employment for approximately 
two months, that its onset had been gradual 
over two to three months, and that she 
had first been examined by her physician 
on December 30 and _ subsequently on 
January 6, 1958. There is a note in the 
margin of the certificate to the effect that 
it is not “accepted” by the insurance officer 
as it does not state the date of commence- 
ment of the illness. 


On January 22, 1958, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees, stating 
that when she was offered the position 
with the National Employment Office over 
the telephone, she inquired if her refusal 
to aecept the job would jeopardize her 
chances of receiving benefit and was told 
that such was not necessarily so; that at 
the same time she informed the officer over 
the telephone that she was under the care 
of her doctor but could, nevertheless, accept 
employment, that she informed him also 
that she would forego the medical treat- 
ments rather than suffer the loss of pay- 
ment of benefit, that she was advised that 
if her separation from her previous employ- 
ment was not on account of ill health and 
that once her claim had been approved 
and benefit had been paid, she would con- 
tinue to receive such (which she did for 


the first two weeks after her waiting period) 
unless she refused an offer of suitable em- 
ployment. She stated also that she was 
registered for employment as a telegraphic 
typewriter operator but no position of a 
similar classification had been offered to 
her. 


The board of referees, after having heard 
a representative of the claimant’s Brother- 
hood on March 18, 1958, by a unanimous 
decision upheld both disqualifications. In 
arriving at its decision, the board felt that 
the employment was suitable and should 
have been acceptable in view of the nature 
of the work and the rate of pay involved; 
that it seemed that the claimant refused to 
accept the employment because of her 
health, yet she contended all the while to 
be available, holding herself in readiness 
and in anticipation of obtaining her previous 
employment with the CNR; and that, in 
other words, she was so restricting the 
sphere of her employment as to be con- 
sidered not available for work. 


The claimant’s Brotherhood appealed to 
me mainly on the grounds that the wages 
and working conditions were not as good 
as the claimant previously had with the 
CNR, the wages for the job offered being 
$11.06 a week less and the position was 
below that of typist, which was her occupa- 
tion at the time of being laid off; that 
receiving medical treatment only after being 
in receipt of benefit should not disqualify 
her from payment thereof; that she was 
prepared to forego treatment if such affected 
her eligibility for benefit and that there was 
no evidence of her refusal to accept em- 
ployment nor that she mentioned to the 
employment officer that she had to take 
a rest. 

The Brotherhood also requested an oral 
hearing before me, which was held on 
July 15, 1958. Both the claimant and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission were 
represented. 

Among the records are two letters dated 
June 23 and 28, 1958 respectively, which 
the claimant wrote to an official of the 
Brotherhood and wherein she stated that 
the operation she underwent was an hys- 
terectomy, that her physician could not 
state exactly when her trouble first occurred 
as nobody can tell when “growths” begin, 
that she called him when she first started 
to haemorrhage, on December 30, 1957, 
that she entered the hospital on January 
28, 1958, and was operated on the next day, 
that she was under the care of her doctor 
when the employment was offered to her, 
that it was only the day before her 


admittance to the hospital that it was 
decided she would have to enter the hos- 
pital and that it would be noted from the 
report of the employment officer that she 
did not refuse to accept work. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that for several months, prior 
to December 21, 1957, when her temporary 
employment with the Town of Z...... 
terminated, the claimant had been in the 
employ of the Canadian National Railways 
as telegraphic typewriter operator. During 
all this time no question of the claimant’s 
health arose, and although subsequent 
events proved that for a month or two, 
unknown to herself, she had been affected 
by a gradual internal growth, this did not 
in any way interfere with the carrying out 
of her duties. 

The first occasion on which the claimant 
consulted a doctor was on December 30, 
1957, when she began to haemorrhage, and 
I consider that on the evidence, until this 
occurred, she was quite capable of working. 

No offer of employment was made to the 
claimant until January 15, 1958, and even 
then when her malady was obvious she 
showed her readiness to forego rest and 
medical treatment and accept the offer, in 
the event that a refusal to do so would 
have adversely affected her rights to unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. This does not 
prove that she was capable of work on the 
date of the offer but it is an indication of 
the claimant’s honesty of purpose. To have 
attempted to work in mid-January would 
have been foolhardy, especially as two 
weeks later she had to undergo an operation. 

I consider that, as from December 30, 
1957, the claimant for all practical purposes 
was no longer capable of work, within the 
meaning of the Act. As a consequence I 
find that she had good cause for not taking 
up the employment which was offered to 
her on January 15, 1958, and that, if she 
had previously become entitled to receive 
benefit and otherwise continued to be so 
entitled, she would by virtue of the pro- 
visions of section 66 of the Act be relieved 
from disqualification under section 54 (2) 
(a), and for so long as she remained totally 
incapacitated by reason only of her illness. 

Subject to verification by the Insurance 
Officer of the fact that by December 30, 
1957, the claimant had served her waiting 
period and otherwise continued to be en- 
titled to receive benefit, which information 
does not appear to be contained in the file, 
the union’s appeal is allowed. 
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Decision CUB-1540, August 7, 1958 
(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a 43-year-old married woman, worked 
as an office clerk for a federal Department 
Boe WM enc cas , from February 18, 1957 to 
June 30, 1957, at a salary of $185 a month. 
She had worked in this capacity as a tem- 
porary employee for the same employer 
approximately 44 months each year for four 
years. 

She filed an initial claim for benefit 
during the week of June 30, 1957, and drew 
benefit until the expiration of the entitle- 
ment established in her behalf, that is, 
until the end of October. 

On December 17, 1957, she filed a new 
initial claim for benefit and registered for 
employment as an office clerk and a sea- 
sonal benefit period was established in her 
behalf in accordance with the provisions 
of section 50 (b) of the Act. The same day, 
the local office notified her of a position 
in her usual occupation in the same federal 
Department at B...... , located 45 minutes 
by train from her home (transportation 
costs: 50¢ a day). This was temporary 
employment at the rate of $1.00 per hour, 
which was to last about six months and 
which carried with it the obligation of 
doing overtime work at the employer’s 
request. The claimant refused the proffered 
employment because she wanted to be back 
home not later than 6 o’clock every night 
to take care of her children, which task 
the need to do some overtime work would 
not permit. 

In his comments, the placement officer 
pointed out that the claimant would have 
been expected to work two nights a week, 
two hours per night, on request, and that 
he had considered the employment suitable 
for the claimant on account of her long 
period of unemployment and because she 
had been engaged for some years now in 
temporary work only. 

On December 30, 1957, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for the period starting December 
16, 1957, to January 25, 1958, being of the 
opinion that she had refused without good 
cause to apply for the proffered employ- 
ment (section 59 of the Act). At the same 
time, the insurance officer also disqualified 
the claimant from receipt of benefit as of 
December 15, 1957, being of the opinion 
that she had not proved herself available 
for work (section 54 (2) (a) of the Act), 

On January 2, 1958, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees. She explained 
that the position offered, in addition to 
“necessitating” transportation by train and 
street-car at a cost of 75¢ a day, required 
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overtime work-sessions at night, a condi- 
tion she was absolutely unable to accept 
on account of her domestic responsibilities 
which required her to be at home from 
6 o’clock at night. On January 21, 1958, 
she added that in the employment offered 
her, the overtime work was not restricted 
to two hours per night, two nights a week, 
but was rather a daily practice. This, more- 
over, was confirmed by the employer, who 
specified that all his employees had to do 
overtime work on request, as the work 
might require, even on Saturday. 

On January 23, 1958, the board of 
referees by majority finding upheld the 
two decisions of the insurance officer, being 
of the view that the domestic responsibili- 
ties of the claimant were not a sufficient 
reason for refusing the suitable employment 
which had been offered her, even if she had 
to do some overtime. The dissident mem- 
ber of the board expressed the opinion that 
the claimant should be maintained in her 
right to benefit, as the overtime work was 
an obligatory condition which was not 
being left to the claimant’s discretion. 

On January 29, 1958, the claimant 
appealed before me, alleging that she had 
never refused to work and that she should 
not be forced to accept a position requiring 
as a regular practice hours of overtime at 
night, which were not compatible with her 
domestic responsibilities. On March 24, 
1958, the claimant in addition submitted 
a brief in which she added that the em- 
ployment offered should not be considered 
suitable simply because she had been unem- 
ployed for a long period and had worked 
only in a temporary capacity. 

The hearing of the case was held in 
Mia cards , on May 6, 1958. The claimant 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion were both represented. 


Considerations and Conclusions: I do 
not think that it would be equitable to 
give paragraph (b) of section 59 (2) of the 
Act an interpretation that would make an 
employment of six months in the usual 
occupation of the claimant be suitable, 
when it necessitates, as in the present case, 
the obligation to do overtime work other- 
wise than occasionally or exceptionally. 


With respect to the availability of the 
claimant, I confess that it leaves much to 
be desired and I would not hesitate to 
confirm the disqualification imposed under 
section 54 (2) (a) if the claimant’s com- 
ments concerning the need for her to travel 
to get to work clearly indicated that she 
refused to do so. Such is not the case, 
however, and I do not feel justified in 
finding the claimant not available on the 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 257 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 228 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that: 
: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ 1 $ 47,730.00 
Stab POG wanes elms «coli Aig Wire yth Sid.0idi>, 06 15 109,706.30 
hCG ea Lee Re dre re ckin diverse ss + om 21 122,863.77 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be held upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(ce) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 


worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $3,688.96 was collected from five contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 148 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Southside Marsh N 8; McCully & Soy Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage, NS 113. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis (Quebec) Ltd, construction of biology & health 
physics bldg, No 513. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Amherst N S: G E Carr, *exterior painting of housing units, 4/48. New Glasgow N S: 
Maritime Sprayers & Decorators Ltd, *exterior painting of housing units, 2/48. Stellarton 
N S: Maritime Sprayers & Decorators Ltd, *exterior painting of housing units, 1/48. 
Trenton N S: Maritime Sprayers & Decorators Ltd, exterior painting of housing units, 
VR 1/48. Camp Gagetown N B: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & 
planting, DND 55/54; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, DND 52/54; 
W E Emerson & Sons Ltd, replacement of furnaces, DND 48/54. Farnham Que: Planned 
Renovators, *exterior painting of housing units. Montreal Que: Charney Bros Ine, exterior 
painting of apartment bldgs, etc, Benny Farm; Planned Renovators, exterior painting of 
housing units, Villeray Terrace. Nitro Que: Lucien Cardinal, *repairs to sheds. Sherbrooke 
Que: W Collin Reg’d, exterior painting of housing units. Hamilton Ont: Borgstrom 
Bros Ltd, site improvement & planting, FP 5/55. Kenora Ont: J H From, site improve- 
ment & planting, FP 2/56. London Ont: K Dudek, *exterior painting of Cleve Court 
Apartments. North Bay Ont: Conniston Construction, site improvement & planting, 
FP 1/52. Napanee Ont: Arnold Clark, *exterior painting of housing units. Ottawa Ont: 
O’Learys Ltd, *paving of parking area, Strathcona Heights. Pembroke Ont: C A Mac- 
Dowell & Co, *exterior painting of housing units. Petawawa Ont: Evans Contracting 
Co Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 9/55. Renfrew Ont: C A MacDowell & Co, 
*exterior painting of housing units. Trenton Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, construction of school 
extension, DND 6/58. Waterloo Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of housing units (HECL). Moose Jaw Sask: Joe Beer, *exterior painting of 
housing units, project 2-6. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, paving of 
roads, DND 4/55 & 6/55. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
school extension, DND 11/58; Edwin Tonn, exterior painting of housing units, 8/48 
& 9/49. Red Deer & Ponoka Alta: Thorne Bros, *exterior painting of housing units. 
Matsqui B C: Deitcher Construction Co, construction of housing units, DND 1/58. Trail 
BC: M E Obal Sash & Door Co Ltd, exterior painting of housing units, VR 1/48. 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Jack Bradley (Maritimes) Ltd, renovations to 
plumbing, Shubenacadie IRS. Christian Island Indian Agency Ont: Nap Beauchamp 
Construction Co, additions to UC School, Christian Island. Manitoulin Island Indian 
Agency Ont: P Harper & Co, construction of pump house, ete, Wikwemikong. Walpole 
Island Indian Agency Ont: J L Thompson Supply Co Ltd, alterations & additions to 
Agency office. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: R E Turner, repairs to Birtle 
IRS. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, mechanical renovations at 
Gordon’s IRS. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Holte & Nordlund, repairs & alterations to 
fire escapes, etc, Blood IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Van Vliet Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of staff residences, High Prairie. Saddle Lake Indian Agency 
Alta: Valere’s Construction, construction of staff residence, Saddle Lake Indian Reserve. 
Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: A C Scott Plumbing, installation of plumbing facilities 
& miscellaneous work, Morley IRS. Bella Coola Indian Agency B C: Martin Bros Ltd, 
construction of domestic water supply, Kitimat Indian Reserve No. 2. West Coast Indian 
Agency B C: Glazier Plumbing & Heating, alterations to heating system, Alberni IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P FE I: Newton Construction Co Ltd, construction of armament bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Connolly & Twizell Ltd, construction of underground 
steam distribution system, HMCS Cornwallis; Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of central heating plant, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N 8S: Acadia Construction Ltd, 
construction of armament bldgs, RCAF Station; Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction 
of water reservoir, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: A D Ross & Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of switchboard, HMC Dockyard; Raymond Bourbeau, construction of sports field, 
Shannon Park; J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging at Seaward Defence Base. Chicoutimi Que: 
C Jobin Ltee, construction of QM stores bldg & heating plant. Barriefield Ont: G M 
Gest Ltd, remedial repairs to underground fire alarm system & telephone ducts with 
drainage system. Downsview Ont: Donald MacLaren Ltd, supply & erection of pre- 
fabricated steel bldg & outside services, RCAF Station. London Ont: Ellis Don Ltd, 
construction of warehouse No 4, etc, No 27, COD. Navan Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, 
construction of command receiver bldg & outside services, RCAF Station. Rockeliffe Ont: 
Boreal Construction Co, construction of addition to AMC headquarters bldg & outside 
services, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: International Water Supply Ltd, *drilling of well, 
RCAF Station; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, grading, seeding & sodding, RCAF Station. 
Saskatoon Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, reconstruction of roads & parking lots, ete, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
for drill hall, Sareee Camp. Esquimalt B C: Yarrows Ltd, repairs to oil storage tank No 2, 
Colwood. Vancouver B C: Bay Co (BC) Ltd, supply & installation of boiler, RCAF 
Station. Frobisher Bay N W T: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, construction of Air 
Force refuelling base. 


Building and Maintenance 


Hagersville Ont: Cosens Electric Ltd, installation of electric automatic fire alarm 
system in various bldgs. Kingston Ont: Cornwall Steeplejack & Waterproofing Co, repairs 
to & repointing of stone wall, CASC; Donald M Hawkins & Co, exterior painting of 
bldgs, RMC. Picton Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, repairs to & repointing of 
masonry & brickwork, armouries. Rockeliffe Ont; O’Learys (1956) Ltd, repairs to runway, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, installation of tile floor in drill hall, 
RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Carter Construction Co Ltd, alterations to water 
treatment plant. Rivers Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, repairs to aireraft parking 
area, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Kipp Kelly Ltd, modification of boilers, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & Building Supplies Ltd, reroofing & reflashing 
of bldgs 66 & 67, RCAF Station; Norwin Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, 
Currie Barracks. Wainwright Alta: Taylor Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs 
at camp. Boundary Bay B C: Monarch Roofing Co, reroofing of hangar No 3. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to & paving of PMQ driveways, 
RCAF Station; J Rawek, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; Berken Painting 
Co, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: E G MacCaul & Son, 
installation of boiler, etc, in bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: S W Ferguson 
Ltd, refinishing surfaces of hammerhead crane, RCN Armament Depot. Greenwood N 8S: 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, surfacing of PMQ driveways, RCAF Station; 
Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: S W Ferguson 
Ltd, renovations of cranes on jettys 1 & 4, HMC Dockyard; S W Ferguson Ltd, renewal 
of roofing & parapets, Bldg 511, HMCS Stadacona. Shearwater N S: Municipal Spraying 
& Contracting Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCN Air Station. Coldbrook N B: Stephen 
Construction Co, patching & sealcoating of pavement, 40 Camp Ordnance Railhead. 
Bouchard Que: Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, fabrication & erection of boiler breech- 
ing, Bldg No 39, No 4 Works Coy, RCE Detachment. Montreal Que: W B McGuire 
Engineering Co Ltd, installation of transitube system between Administration Bldg & 
Office Bldg, Ordnance Depot Area. Quebec Que: Antonio Barrette, rebuilding of retaining 
wall, Commissariat wall & Administration Bldg wall, La Citadelle. Barriefield Ont: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, RCEME 
school. Downsview Ont: Canadian Refractories Construction Ltd, boiler repairs, No 1 
Supply Depot. Churchill Man: Heather & Little, reroofing of tar & gravel roofs, HMCS 
Churchill. Portage la Prairie Man: A Forsythe Coal Co Ltd, construction of tennis court 
& fencing, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: Foulds Construction Ltd, construction of 
garages, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Pioneer Paving Ltd, construction of roads, Currie 
Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Canadian National Railways, extension of spur track, RCAF 
Station. Lethbridge Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & Building Supplies Ltd, replacement of 
roofing on bldg No 23 & leantos, Kenyon Field. Chilliwack B C: Columbia Bitulithie Ltd, 
resurfacing of roads & parking areas at camp. Esquimalt B C: Parfitt Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to various offices, bldg No 50, HMC Dockyard; Hume & Rumble Ltd, 
alterations to electrical system, bldg No 50, HMC Dockyard. Northwest Highway System: 
International Water Supply Ltd, *installation of tubular well, mile 1016. 


National Harbours Board 


Haifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repairing, widening & paving sections 
of marginal roadway, Ocean Terminals. Montreal Que: Louisbourg Construction Ltd, 
installation of water supply system at sections 40-42, Laurier Pier & section 110; Geocon 
Ltd, waterproofing exterior walls & roof of grain elevator, B Annex. Quebec Que: Berger- 
ville Estates Ltd, construction of shed 8, Pointe-a-Carcy; Cimota Construction Corp Ltd, 
construction of yardmaster’s office & lunchroom. Three Rivers Que: Regional Asphalt 
Ltd, paving at sections 10, 11 & 12. Vancouver B C: Seabord Sheet Metal Ltd, renewal 
of roofing, Elevator No 1. 


Department of National Revenue 


Marienthal Sask: Weyburn Builders & Supplies Ltd, construction of residence. 
Pleasant Camp B C: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of office bldg & garage. 


Department of Public Works 


Badgers Quay Nfld: Louis Briffett & Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Georgetown P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, improvements to Railway Wharf. Port 
Borden P E I: Robert H Rankin, construction of post office bldg. New Edinburgh N S: 
B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. North West Cove N S: 
LG & M H Smith Ltd, wharf extension. Petit de Grat N S: MacDonald, MacDonald, 
MacDonald & MacDonald, breakwater repairs. St Andrews N B: L G@ & M H Smith 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Saint John N B: Veterans’ Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of 
federal bldgs for 1958-59; J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, installation of ventilation system 
in federal bldg; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, construction of standards bldg. Wulson’s Beach 
N B: J W MeMulkin & Son Ltd, breakwater wharf extension. Gros Cap Que: Les Entre- 
prises de PEst Ltee, construction of roadway. Havre aux Maisons Que: Entreprises de 
l'Est Ltee, improvements to landing. Pointe-au-Pic Que: Gustave & Jean-Marie Dufour, 
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construction of protection walls. Montreal Que: J Rosario Loyer, construction of vault 
bldg; Boiler Brickwork Co Ltd, rebricking of fire boilers, Customs Examining Warehouse. 
Riviere au Tonnerre Que: Alphonse Montminy & Fils Inc, harbour improvements. Ste 
Agathe des Monts Que: Conrad Forget Inc, additions & alterations to federal bldg. 
St Nicholas Que: South Shore Construction Reg’d, construction of protection wall. Arnprior 
Ont: C A Leonard Electrical Co Ltd, electrical repairs, etc, Bldg No 28, Civil Defence 
College. Blind River Ont: Samson Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Brooklin Ont: Simpsons Wood Products, alterations to screenline, new Post Office. Cobourg 
Ont: Sir Lindsay Parkinson (Canada) Ltd, repairs to pier. Colchester Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Collingwood Ont: Dalton Engineering & 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Deep River Ont: R G Reinke Sons 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Don Mills Ont: Smith Bros & Sons Builders Ltd, 
moving temporary bldg to Downsview. Hamilton Ont: Raymond International Co Ltd, 
harbour repairs & improvements for Ship Street Wharf, stage 3, Terminal No 3. 
Ottawa Ont: Ron Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition No 2 
to Finance Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, rerofing & repairs to 
flashings, etc, Laurier House & Annex; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, repairs to & 
repointing of exterior walls & steps, Supreme Court garage; A P Green Fire Brick Co 
Ltd, refractory work on boilers, Connaught Bldg; Bedard-Girard Ltd, replacement of 
transformers, etc, Rideau Hall; J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of PBX bldg, River- 
side Drive Development; Sunnyday Contractors Ltd, repairs & painting, Old Printing 
Bureau; Perini Ltd, construction of central heating system, Central Experimental Farm. 
Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, installation of screenline, Postal Station “U”, The Queensway. 
Indian Head Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of headerhouse, Experimental Farm. 
Banff National Park Alta: Premier Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course 
& prime coat, mile 1 to mile 9.5, Banff-Windermere Highway; Standard Gravel & 
Surfacing of Canada Ltd, grading, culverts & base course, mile 46 to mile 58, & construction 
of North Saskatchewan River Bridge, mile 47.9, Banff-Jasper Highway; Storms Con- 
tracting Co (Pacific) Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & prime coat, mile 58 to mile 67.7, 
Banff-Jasper Highway. Elk Island National Park Alta: Edmonton Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of residence, garage & other bldgs. Fort St John B C: C J Oliver Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Glacier National Park B C: General 
Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & construction of bridge, mile 18.7 to mile 23.3, 
Trans-Canada Highway; Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, grading & culverts, mile 
9.7 to mile 12.41, Trans-Canada Highway. Kitkatla B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, 
construction of approach & floats. Mount Revelstoke National Park B C: John Laing 
& Son (Canada) Ltd, grading, culverts & sub-base, mile 0 to mile 7.5, Trans-Canada 
Highway. Prince George B C: Wood-Craft Construction, installation of observation 
gallery in post office section of federal bldg. Prince Rupert B C: Pacific Piledriving Co 
Ltd, harbour improvements, Fairview Bay. Sea Otter Cove B C: Pacific Piledriving Co 
Ltd, construction of mooring buoys. Fort Providence N W T: Edmonton Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of school & power house, etc. Fort Smith N W T: Edmonton 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of houses. Hay River N W T: Edmonton Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of various bldgs. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, extension 
to trucking area, federal bldg. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Charlottetown P E I: Alexius McQuaid, cleaning of windows, Dominion Bldg. 
Skinner’s Pond P E I: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Blandford N S: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, dredging. Lockport N S: Clinton A Peterson, ground improvements at Post 
Office bldg. Fredericton N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, repairs to vault door, 
federal bldg. Berthierville Que: Theode Robidoux Inc, dredging. Hull Que: Samuel 
Lampert & Co Ltd, alterations to ductwork, New Printing Bureau; Raoul Dupuis, interior 
repairs to Connor Washer bldg. Quebec Que: Maconerie Savard Inc, masonry repairs 
to Uppertown Post Office bldg. Ste Anne de la Pocatiere Que: Maurice Langlais, alterations 
alterations to heating plant, Science Service Laboratory. Ste Therese Que: Jean-Marie 
Forget, exterior painting of federal bldg. London Ont: Ross Urquhart Construction Ltd, 
repairs to canteen, Income Tax bldg; McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, alterations to 
canteen, Film Board bldg. Ottawa Ont: Canadian Refractories Ltd, repairs to boiler 
room, Daly Bldg; Universal Painters & Decorators, redecoration at No 8 Temporary 
Bldg; Stanley G Brooks, electrical repairs, Postal Terminal Bldg; Rene Cleroux, repairs 
to plumbing, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations 
to East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Sunnyday Contractor Ltd, repairs to Norlite Bldg; 
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A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to West Block, Parliament Bldgs; Ottawa 
Mechanical Services, repairs to heating system, Experimental Farm; J G Tompkins & Co, 
alterations to Jackson Bldg; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repairs to stairs, RCMP HQ Bldg; 
Edgar Dagenais, alterations to RCMP Stores Bldg; Ted Wojdacki, redecoration at No 4 
Temporary Bldg. Toronto Ont: Reg F Meekins Ltd, installation of partitions, 21 King 
St; Joseph A Giguere, cleaning at Postal Station “U”. Prince Albert Sask: H D P Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs to parapet walls, federal bldg. Regina Sask: W H McDiarmid 
Construction Co, installation of lock boxes, Post Office bldg. Cape Mudge B C: Victoria 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Chas Duranceau Ltee, construction of lower highway bridge 
over regulating channel, St Lambert Lock. Lachine & Soulanges Section Que: Standard 
Electric Co Ine, supply & installation of transmission lines & series lighting. International 
Rapids Section Ont: Marine Industries Ltd, supply of sounding sweep No 2, Iroquois 
Lock. 

Department of Transport 


Burnt Island Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of dwelling & fog alarm bldg 
& demolition of existing bldgs. Jude Island Nfld: Bert Davis, construction of dwelling 
& fog alarm bldg & demolition of existing bldgs. Pownal P E I: Borden T Myers, 
construction of omni range bldg & related work. Cape D’Or N S: Cameron Contracting 
Ltd, construction of dwellings & demolition of existing dwelling. Port Hastings N S: 
Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, erection of wire rope fenders at lock, Canso Canal. 
Fox Island N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of dwelling. St Johns Que: Les 
Entreprises Frontenac Ltee, additional development at airport. Seven Islands Que: 
H J O’Connell Ltd, additional development at airport. Fort William Ont: Stead & 
Lindstrom Ltd, construction of radar equipment bldg, etc, Lakehead Airport. Malton Ont: 
Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of primary cable at airport. Timmins Ont: Whelpton 
Electric Ltd, construction of additional power duct at airport. Trenton Ont: Conrad- 
Rawlinson Lid, painting of Dundas Street Bridge, Trent Canal. Dauphin Man: Grant 
Lamb & Martin Murray, construction of airport lighting facilities. Calgary Alta: Gallelli 
& Sons Co Ltd, construction of entrance roads to VOR site & raytheon AASR bldg site 
& related work. Lethbridge Alta: General Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, additional 
development at airport. Whitecourt Alta: Waterloo Construction Ltd, construction of 
dwelling & addition to radio operations bldg. Victoria B C: Victoria Machinery Depot 
Co Ltd, *repairs to CGS St Stephen. Williams Lake B C: Rural Well Drillers, drilling 
of well, airport. Frobisher Bay N W T: Carter Construction Co Ltd, additional develop- 
ment at airport. Yellowknife N W T: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Watson Lake Y 7: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. 


B. C. Coast Steamship Service Act 
(Continued from page 1170) 


Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 1174) 


decision of the board of arbitration. How- sole basis of her statement that she was 


ever, no regulation made under this author- 
ity limits the rights of the parties to agree 
to vary or amend the terms of an existing 
agreement, 

The authority of the administrator is to 
continue until new collective agreements 
are concluded with each union or until his 
appointment is terminated by the Governor 
in Council. The Act will expire no later 
than the thirtieth sitting day of the next 
session of Parliament. 
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not available after 6 o’clock at night. This 
is particularly true in the absence of any 
reasonable proof, firstly that there was not 
any proximate opportunity of employment 
during the hours she wished in her usual 
occupation and, secondly, that she would 
not have been ready to accept any other 


kind of employment if it did not regis 


work after six o’clock at night. 


For all these reasons, I must accord the 
claimant’s appeal. 


a 


ee 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, September 1958 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
increased 0.3 per cent between August and 
September, moving from 125.2 to 125.6, a 
new high*. In September 1957 the index 
stood at 123.3. 

A 0.7-per-cent advance in the other com- 
modities and services group accounted for 
half of the increase in the total index, and 
upward movements of 0.2 per cent regis- 
tered by food, shelter and household opera- 
tion groups contributed the remainder. The 
clothing index was down fractionally. 

Largely as a result of increases in street 
car and bus fares, the other commodities 
and services index moved from 130.6 to 
131.5. A 2-per-cent rise in hospital rates 
resulted from increases in cities of Ontario 
and Quebec; somewhat higher prices were 
reported for gasoline, automobile repairs 
and magazine subscription rates. Some 
further price decreases took place on 1958 
models of new passenger cars, and battery 
prices were also lower. 

The food index increased slightly from 
1226 to 122.9. A _ substantial increase 
occurred in egg prices, and lesser increases 
for bread, citrus fruits, canned juices and 
some canned fruits and vegetables. Apples 
and fresh vegetables, particularly tomatoes, 
experienced sharp seasonal declines. Beef 
prices eased slightly and pork prices were 
off quite sharply. 

The shelter index rose from 139.1 to 
139.4 with home-ownership up more than 
the rent component. 

An increase in the household operation 
index, from 120.5 to 120.8, resulted from 
higher prices for a wide variety of items: 
soap flakes and detergents, telephone and 
laundry rates, shoe repairs, coal and uten- 
sils. Some items of furniture, floor coverings 
and textiles were up from August sale 
prices. 

The clothing index was down slightly 
from 109.6 to 109.5, almost entirely as a 
result of sale prices for such items as 
men’s topcoats, women’s spring coats, boy’s 
sport and T-shirts. Most clothing items 
showed no price movement. 

Group indexes one year earlier (Septem- 
ber 1957) were: food 121.9, shelter 135.6, 
clothing 108.3, household operation 1198, 
and other commodities and services 127.1. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) were 
higher in eight of the ten regional cities 
between July and August, with increases 
ranging from 0.1 per cent in Winnipeg to 
0.8 per cent in Saint John. The Edmonton- 
Calgary index was unchanged while a frac- 
tional decrease of 0.1 per cent occurred in 
the Montreal index*. 

Food indexes rose in seven regional cities 
but were somewhat lower in Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton-Calgary. The 
shelter index rose in eight regional cities 
but remained unchanged in Halifax and 
Montreal. Clothing indexes were lower in 
most cities, reflecting summer sale prices, 
particularly in women’s wear. Household 
operation indexes showed mixed results 
with three up slightly, four unchanged and 
the other three down. Other commodities 
and services indexes were unchanged or 
up only fractionally in all cities but Win- 
nipeg, where a sharp increase in gasoline 
prices took place. 

Regional consumer price index changes 
between July and August were as follows: 
Saint John +0.5 to 125.7; Ottawa +0.6 to 
126.0; Toronto +0.5 to 128.9; Vancouver 
+0.5 to 125.1; St. John’s +04 to 113.17; 
Halifax +04 to 123.2; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 1222; Winnipeg +0.1 to 122.7; 
Montreal —0.1 to 124.9. Edmonton-Calgary 
remained unchanged at 121.3. 


Wholesale Prices, August 1958 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39100) declined slightly (0.1 per 
cent) between July and August to 226.8 
from 227.0. Indexes for four of the eight 
major groups were lower, three were higher 
and one was unchanged. The general index 
was down 04 per cent from last year’s 227.6. 

Lower prices for furs, poultry, fresh 
meats and livestock offset higher prices for 
eggs, hides and skins and leather to move 
the animal products index down 1.1 per 
cent to 249.4 from 252.3 in July. This was 
the third successive monthly decline in this 
index. Lower prices for raw cotton and 
both domestic and imported raw wool were 
the main causes for a drop of 0.3 per cent 
in the textile products index to 227.8 from 
228.4. 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951= 100, 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Heder 1949— 100 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Yearly Averages 


Higher prices for copper were mainly 
responsible for the first imecrease in the 
non-ferrous metals group since December 
last, as the index rose 0.9 per cent to 164.2 
from 162.8 in July. An advance in prices 
for cedar and fir contributed most to an 
0.7 per cent gain in the wood products 
index to 297.9 from 295.8. 


Canadian farm products at terminal 
markets rose 1.2 per cent from 210.0 to 
212.5 in the four weeks August 29 to Sep- 
tember 26. Strength in animal products, 
for which the index advanced 2.3 per cent 
from 264.0 to 270.1, reflected higher prices 
for steers and calves, and on western 
markets eggs, milk and lambs. Declines 
were registered by hogs and wool on both 
markets and for poultry, lambs and eggs 
in the East. The field products index 
declined slightly from 156.0 to 154.8. Re- 


1954 


Index 1949= 100 


1959 


1955 1956 1957 1958 


Monthly Indexes 


gional indexes were both higher, the eastern 
rising from 226.6 to 229.5 and the western 
from 193.5 to 195.4. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49100) declined 0.2 per cent between 
mid-July and mid-August, moving from 
123.9 to 123.7. It was the first decrease in 
two years. In August 1957 the index was 
121.0. 


Lower food costs, many of them the 
result of seasonal reductions in fresh fruits 
and vegetables, were largely responsible 
for the downturn. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956—100) declined from 
110.2 to 108.5 between mid-June and mid- 
July. In July 1957 the index was 106.6. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(Continued from page 1128) 


The convention also passed resolutions 
advocating establishment of a higher mini- 
mum wage and Government assistance in 
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creating tourist accommodation in Nova 
Scotia for the “common man” at prices he 
can afford. 


| 
: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


August 1958 


In August, more than 18,000 workers in 
Canada were involved in a total of 54 work 
stoppages amounting to approximately 
255,000 man-days. The number of man- 
days lost in work stoppages in August was 
three times as high as in July, and also 
much higher than the totals recorded in 
any other month since the beginning of 
the year*. The number of workers involved 
in work stoppages during August was also 
substantially above earlier levels in 1958. 

Nearly half of the time loss for the 
month resulted from a strike of 8,000 work- 
ers employed by the Steel Company of 
Canada in Hamilton, which began on August 
11 and was still in progress at the end of 
the month. 

Of the 54 work stoppages reported during 
August, 19 involved 100 or more workers. 
Seven of these larger work stoppages had 
started prior to August, and four of the 
seven were still in progress at the end 
of the month. All but two of the twelve 
larger work stoppages that had started 
during August were still in progress at the 
end of the month. 

Among Canada’s provinces, Ontario had 
the largest number of work stoppages and 


TABLE Sane ont OF STRIKES AND 

OCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 

TTA LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
INDUSTRY, AUGUST 1958. 


No. of 
Strikes and No. of Time 


Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
Ming sis sue vee se 1 176 4,400 
Manufacturing ... 25 13,487 189,770 
Construction ..... 12 2,089 31,235 
Transportation ... 8 2,514 25,765 
Trade Faille stoke ws 5 150 2,370 
Bervicdivels i ctale tens 3 79 1,820 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1958 and 1957. The approxi- 
mate number of workers involved and the time 
loss resulting are also compared on a monthly basis 
and the number of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month is indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during August 1958. The aproximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 
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also the highest time loss; in fact, almost 
two thirds of the total time loss during 
August was recorded in that province. Much 
of the time loss recorded in Ontario was 
caused by two stoppages—the steel strike 
in Hamilton and a dispute involving 1,200 
workers employed by the breweries’ dis- 
tributing organization in the province. 

In British Columbia, where a time loss 
of approximately 41,000 man-days was 
recorded for August, a strike of 1,300 long- 
shoremen employed by the B.C. Shipping 
Federation started during the second half 
of the month. Work stoppages, mostly 
small, were also reported from nearly all 
other provinces. 


One of the few larger disputes outside 
Ontario and British Columbia was the strike 
of 2,100 shipbuilding workers in Lauzon, 
Que. This stoppage, which started in mid- 
August, caused approximately two thirds 
of the total time loss recorded in Quebec 
for the month. 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, AUGUST 1958. 


No. of 
Strikes and No. of Time 


Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland ... 2 1,020 10,200 
Nova Scotia ..... 4 385 5,600 
New Brunswick .. 1 15 315 
Quebec ra 8 2,682 31,715 
Ontario’ 64.5.6 sues 28 11,245 163,865 
Saskatchewan 3 104 940 
AIDGEGE. | lain 3.4 «sree 1 78 1,560 
British Columbia 7 2,966 41,165 


United Kingdom 


During the first six months of 1958, work 
stoppages in the United Kingdom due to 
disputes led to the loss of 3,244,000 working 
days. 

The loss of working days was about three 
times the normal rate of recent years (the 
average since 1932 being about 2,000,000 
days a year) but was less than half the 
loss in 1957, amounting to 6,956,000. 

The total number of workers involved 
in these stoppages was approximately 283,- 
000, though more than 40,000 of these 
persons were involved in more than one 
stoppage. 

The total number of stoppages beginning 
in the period was 1,442. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the Lasour GAZETTE. List No. 122 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Fortieth Annual Report for the 
Year ended December 31, 1957. Edmonton, 
1958. Pp. 36. 

2. Great Brirain. MInistry or LABOUR 
AND National Service. Report for the 
Year 1967. London, H.M.S.0O., 1958. Pp. 149. 

3. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Thirty-Highth Report for the Fiscal Year 
ending March 31, 1957. Toronto, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 123. 

4. Unitep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Socra, Arrairs. Yearbook on Human Rights 
for 1955. New York, 1957. Pp. 431. 


Apprenticeship 


5. Kursu, Harry. Apprenticeships in 
America: a Guide to Golden Opportunities 
in Industry for Students, Parents, Teachers, 
Guidance Counselors, and Leaders in Edu- 
cation, Labor and Industry. 1st ed. New 
York, Norton, 1958. Pp. 176. 


Explains what apprenticeship is, what 
apprenticeship opportunities are available, 
necessary requirements to be an apprentice, 
and how the American system of apprentice- 
ship works. There is a list of apprenticeable 
occupations with cross-index. 


6. U.S. Burrau or APPRENTICESHIP AND 
Trainina. National Bricklaying Appren- 
ticeship Program and Standards, prepared 
and approved by the National Joint Brick- 
laying Apprenticeship Committee, repre- 
senting the Associated General Contractors 
of America, inc., the Mason Contractors’ 
Association of America and the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union 
of America, in Accordance with the Recom- 
mended Fundamentals of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship. Rev. ed. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 22. 

7. US. Bureau or ApprENTICESHIP AND 
TraininG. National Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Standards for the Electrical Contracting 
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Industry, Formulated by the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers in cooperation with U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training. Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. Pp. 39. 


Automation 


8. Bricut, JAMES RuesErR. Automation 
and Management. Boston, Division of Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, 1958. Pp. 
270. 

This book is divided into thre eparts. Part 
1 examines the nature of automatic manu- 
facturing. Part 2 discusses the experience 
of management in thirteen selected plants 
which have automation. Part 3 deals with 
four important aspects of automatic manu- 
facturing: maintenance, labor, sales and 
management itself. 

9. Great Britain. DEPARTMENT OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. Automa- 
tion in North America; a Report on Visits 
to Industrial, Commercial and Research 
Establishments in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
by S. B. Bailey. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Pp. 66. 

The author reports on visits to 38 factories 
and laboratories in the aircraft, automobile, 
distribution, domestic appliances, electronics, 
engineering, instruments and control equip- 
ment, machine-tools, meat packing, Pipe 
fittings, plywood, and steel industries. In- 
cludes a general survey of automation. 

10. Rogers, Jack. Automation; Tech- 
nology’s New Face. Berkeley, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1958. Pp. 94. 

A brief discussion of the technological 
aspects of automation and the implications 
for management, labor, and the economy. The 
author points out that there is no need to 
fear that machines will take over from 
human beings. “Without men, machinery is 
so much inanimate junk and that is the 
way it is going to continue to be.” 


Business 

11. CanapA. DrparTMENT oF TRADE AND 
CoMMERCE. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BrancH. Small Business Manual. Rev. ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 145. 

Contents: The Personal Aspect. Forms of 
Organization. Location of Factories. Loca- 
tion of Retail Stores. Retail Store Policies. 
Records and Accounts. Uses and Sources of 
Credit. Buying and Selling on Credit. In- 
surance in Business. Government Law and 
Regulations. Bankruptey and Insolvency. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. : 

12. Fox, Epwarp Jackson, ed. Marketing 
in Canada, edited by Edward J. Fox and 


David 8S. R. Leighton. Publication spon- 
sored by the American Marketing Associa- 
tion. Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1957. 
Pp. 437. 

Contains 34 articles. The five parts of the 
book are: The Canadian Market in Perspec- 
tive; The Regional Markets of Canada; Dis- 
tribution Channels in Canada; Auxiliary 
Marketing Services; Government Regulation 
of Marketing in Canada; Managing the Sales- 
force in Canada; and, Selected Case Studies 
(five case studies). 


Collective Bargaining 


13. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Understanding Collective Bargaining; the 
Executive’s Guide. Elizabeth Marting, edi- 
tor. New York, 1958. Pp. 415. 

Forty-six authorities on industrial rela- 
tions discuss how to prepare for contract 
talks; how to conduct the bargaining ses- 
sions; how to check the contract for clarity 
and precision; how to handle special situa- 
tions; how to deal with topics like seniority, 
fringe benefits, grievance procedures, union 
security, the guaranteed annual wage and its 
modifications; what to do if a strike occurs; 
and how to keep employees and supervisory 
staff informed of the progress of the talks. 

14. NaTionAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. White Collar Union Contracts, by 
James J. Bambrick. New York, c1958. 
Pp. 188. 

A very brief analysis of the present situa- 
tion in white collar unionization with the 
complete texts of nine contracts. ’ 

15. Witney, Frepv. The Collective Bar- 
gaining Agreement: its Negotiation and 
Administration. Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity, School of Business Research, 1957. 
Pp; 137, 

Some of the topics discussed are wage 
differentials, overtime rates of pay, fringe 
benefits, checkoff system, seniority, discharge 
and discipline, grievance procedure and arbi- 
tration. 


Congresses and Conventions 

16. AMERICAN FEpERATION oF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
BUILDING AND ConstTRucTION TRADES DEPART- 
MENT. Report of Proceedings of the Special 
Convention held at Atlantic City, N~., 
August 6, 1957. Washington, 1957. Pp. 62. 

17. ConFERENCE ON Lasor, New YORK 
University. 10th, 1957. Proceedings. Albany, 
Matthew Bender & Co., 1957. Pp. 380. 

Conference held June 12, 18, and 14, 1957. 

These proceedings are concerned entirely 
with pensions. “...The program laid stress 
upon actuarial aspects of pension plans, upon 
the various methods of funding the plans, 
upon problems of administration, and upon 
ol eee matter of investment of pension 
unds. 

18. GoverNnor’s Worker Sarety CONFER- 
ENcE, ALBANY. 1956. Papers and Proceed- 
ings. Edited by St. Clair T. Bourne. Albany? 
1956? Pp. 129. 


The Conference looked into the problem of 
industrial accidents in New York State that 


averaged around 821,000 a year during the 
five years prior to the conference, and cost 
three-quarters of a billion dollars every year. 

19. NatronaAL CoNFERENCE OF LABOUR 
Women. Report of the Thirty-fourth Na- 
tional Conference of Labour Women held 
at...Torquay on April 2, 3, and 4, 1967. 
London, Labour Party, 1957. Pp. 55. 

20. Nationa, INpusTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Economic Comparisons, U.S.A., 
USS.R.: Population and Area, Basic Pro- 
duction, Exports, Levels of Living, Military ; 
42nd Annual Meeting, May 16 and 16, 1958. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 23. 

21. Transport Workers UNION or AMER- 
1cA. Report of Proceedings, 10th Biennial 
Convention, Oct. 21-25, 1957, New York 
City. New York, 1957. Pp. 299. 


Industrial Relations 


22. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
Two Examples of Practical Action to im- 
prove Labour-Management Relations. 1. 
Peru, July-August 1957; 2. Bolivia, October 
1957. Geneva, International Labour Office, 
1958. Pp. 20. 

The first part concerns the successful mis- 
sion of Dr. P. Fano, Chief of the Inter- 
national Organizations Division of the I.L.O., 
to Peru to aid a mediation committee set up 
to settle a dispute of railroad workers. The 
second part concerns the visit of an I.L.0. 
mission to Bolivia to report on economic 
and labour conditions. The mission consisted 
of Mr. Louis Major, secretary-general of the 
Belgian General Federation of Labour, and 
Jacques De Stercke, secretary-general of the 
Belgian Association of Catholic Employers. 

23. Quepec (Crry). Universite Lava. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. 
Changements économiques et transforma- 
tions syndicales, par Gerard Dion [et al.] 
Quebec, Les Presses universitaires Laval, 
1957. Pp. 182. 

Report of the Twelfth Congres des rela- 
tions industrielles, held in Quebec City, May 
6 and 7, 1957. 


Industry - Location 

24. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BrancH. Survey of Fort Saskatchewan. 
Rev. ed. Edmonton, 1958. Pp. 14. 

25. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Brancu. Survey of Westlock. Rev. ed. 
Edmonton, 1958. Pp. 12. 


International Labour Conference 


26. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. Hours 
of Work. Eighth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1958. Pp. 151. ; 

At head of title: Report 8. International 
Labour Conference. 42nd session, Geneva, 
1958. 

Contains four parts. Part 1 gives a general 
survey of national and international exper- 
ience with hours of work. Part 2 gives a 
comparative analysis of hours of work in 
industry, in commerce and in offices. Part 3 
gives a general analysis of the effects of 
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reducing hours of work. Part 4 sums _ up 
some of the possibilities for future I.L.0. 
action in the light of past experience with 
the question of hours of work. 

27. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. Infor- 
mation and Reports on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations. Third 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1957-1958. 


4 Volumes. 
At head of title: Report 3. Part 1-4. 
International Labour Conference. 42nd 


Session, Geneva, 1958. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Summary of Reports on 
Ratified Conventions (Articles 22 and 35 of 
the Constitution). Pt. 2. Summary of Reports 
on Unratified Conventions and on Recom- 
mendations (Article 19 of the Constitution). 
Pt. 3. Summary of Information relating to 
the Submission to the Competent Authorities 
of Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference (Ar- 
ticle 19 of the Constitution). Pt. 4. Report 
of the Committee of Experts on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations 
(Article 19, 22 and 35 of the Constitution). 


Labour Organization 


28. PeruMan, Marx. Labor Union Theor- 
ies in America: Background and Develop- 
ment. Evanston, Ill. Row, Peterson, 1958. 
Perales. 

An examination of what has been written 
about the American trade union movement 
by about twenty writers. The author says 
there are five basic interpretations of the 
labor movement, each of which he examines 
and attempts to evaluate from the present- 
day point of view. 

29. Semman, Jorn Isaac. The Worker 
views His Union, by Joel Seidman [and 
others]. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. Pp. 299. 

A study of six midwestern locals of coal 
miners, plumbers, steel workers, metal works, 
knitting mill employees, and _ telephone 
workers. 

Workers were asked about their jobs, their 
company, their union, their opinion about 
unions and union shops, what they thought 
about the local union officials, whether they 
attended union meetings, how local union 
elections were held, whether the worker 


voted in the election, what he thought of 
strikes, ete. 


30. U.S. Orrick or IntTeRNATIONAL LABOR 
Arrairs. The International Landworkers’ 
Federation, by Leon A. Dale. Washington, 
1957. Pp. 69. 


The International Landworkers’ Federa- 
tion has jurisdiction over workers in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and forestry. It has about 
1,264,000 members in 18 countries. 


Older Workers 


31. MicuicAN. University. CoNrermNce 
on Aarne, 1957. Free Time; Challenge to 
Later Maturity, edited by Wilma Donahue 
[and others]. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. 172. 


Discusses ways which middle-aged and 
olde men and women can enjoy their leisure 
ime. 
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32. Nationa, COMMITTEE ON THE AGING. 
Older People and the Industrial Commun- 
ity; a Report of the 1957 Spring Meeting. 
Elma Phillipson, editor. New York, 1957. 
Pp. 45. 

The topics discussed included the following: 
1. ageing and productivity; 2. pre-payment 
of insurance effective after retirement; 3. 
Federal legislation and state programs; 4. 
activities for retired workers; 5. recent 
studies of experience with older workers; 
and 6. union concern with employment and 
retirement of older workers. 


Professional Workers 


33. Micuican. Stare University or AGRI- 
CULTURE AND APPLIED Scipncr, East LAan- 
sinc. Lasork AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Center. Effective Utilization of Engineer- 
ing Personnel; Proceedings of a Conference 
at Michigan State University, March 29 and 
30, 1957. Sponsored by the Michingan State 
University Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, College of Engineering and the 
Michigan Society of Professional Engineers. 
East Lansing, 1957. Pp. 53. 

Some of the speakers thought that trained 
engineers should be relieved of non-engineer- 
ing duties; that technicians should relieve 
engineers of routine work; that there should 
be more training schools for technicians; 
that competent engineers should not be com- 
pulsorily retired at age 65; that staff at 
engineering colleges should be better paid, 
etc. 

34. ORGANIZATION FOR HuROPEAN ECONOMIC 
Co-oprration. Manpower Commirren. T'he 
Problem of Scientific and Technical Man- 
power in Western Europe, Canada and the 
United States. Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1957. 
Pp. 221. 

This report provides information about 
Austria, Belgium, Germany, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Canada and the U.S.A. 


Vocational Guidance 


35. Horrock. Rosert. Occupational In- 
formation: Where to get it and How to 
use it in Counselling, including a revised 
and enlarged edition of the Author’s Group 
Guidance. New York, McGraw-Gill, 1957. 
Pp. 534, 


36. Super, Donato Epwin. Scientific Car- 
eers and Vocational Development Theory; 
a Review, a Critique, and Some Recom- 
mendations, by Donald E. Super and Paul 
B. Bachrach. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1957. Pp, 135. 


“This monograph attempts to summarize 
what research has shown to be the charac- 
teristics of natural scientists, mathematicians, 
and engineers.” 


Women - Employment 

37. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABouR. Sur- 
vey of Married Women working for Pay 
in Eight Canadian Cities. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 80. 

Prepared for the Women’s Bureau by the 
Economics and Research Branch. 

Partial Contents: Who are the Married 
Working Women? What are they doing? 
Are they Regular Members of the Labour 
Force? What do they and their Husbands 
earn? Why are they working? How do 
Things work out at Home? How do the Im- 
migrants fare? Summary and Conclusions. 

38. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Spotlight on 
Women in the United States. 1956-57. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 46. 

Examines various fields in which women 
are employed in the US. 


Miscellaneous 


39. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Men, Machines, and Methods in the Modern 
Office. New York, c1958. Pp. 148. 

Some of the topics discussions are elec- 
tronic data processing in the office, punch 
card systems, quality control in the office, 
and a description of a functional office build- 
ing belonging to Standard-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany in White Plains, New York. 

40. BonNetTT, CLARENCE Evmorn. History 
of Employers’ Associations in the United 
States. 1st ed. New York, Vantage Press, 
1957, c1956. Pp. 573. 


Traces history of employers’ associations 
in the U.S. from the first recorded associa- 
tion in the 17th century up to 1900, with a 
summary of events since then. 

41. Catiarp, Krerrn B. Advanced Admin- 
istrative Training in the Public Service. 
Toronto, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion of Canada, 1958. Pp. 32. 

This study suggests further methods of 
developing senior officials in the Canadian 
Public Service. 

42. Canapa. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SrErRy- 
ice. Full-itme Undergraduate Enrolment at 
Canadian Universities and Colleges, by 


Graduating Year, as reported at November 
1, 1957. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 13. 


43. CANADA. Roya CoMMISSION ON Coas- 
TAL Trap. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp. 356. 

Contents: 1. Introduction. 2. Present Legis- 
lation affecting Coast-Trade and Shipbuild- 
ing. 3. The Canadian Coasting Trade. 4. 
Waterways of the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River. 5. The Canadian Merchant 
Fleet. 6. Prospects for Canadian Registered 
Shipping in the Coasting Trade. 7. Proposed 
Restriction of Coasting Trade to Vessels 
registered in Canada. 8. The Shipbuilding 
and Repairing Industry in Canada. 9. Pro- 
posed Restriction of Soasting Trade to Ves- 
sels Built and Registered in Canada. 10. 
Regulation of Canadian Coasting Trade. 11. 
Other Submissions. 

44, CopeMAN, Grorce. The Challenge of 
Employee Shareholding; How to close the 
Gap between Capital and Labour. London, 
Business Publications Ltd. in association 
with B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1958. Pp. 200. 


After outlining reasons for employee share- 
holding plans, the author classifies fifty 
existing schemes into ten types and describes 
and analyzes each type. Then, he sums up 
and evaluates the types of -plan to help 
companies which are thinking of adopting 
such a plan. 

45. Davis, JoHN. Mining and Mineral 
Processing in Canada. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 400. 

Study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

A survey of individual minerals and their 
production, and possible future trends. 

46. HenpersHot, Rarpu. The Grim Truth 
about Life Insurance. New York, Putnam, 
1957. Pp. 118. 

Explains how the life insurance policy- 
holder can get the most value out of his 
investment. 

47. Kennepy, Witt1AM F. Humanist ver- 
sus Economist; the Economic Thought of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1958. Pp. 96. 

A study of the writings of Coleridge on 
economic and social questions. 


Digest of U.S. State and Federal Labour Legislation in 1957 


Labour legislation was enacted in the 
United States in all but one of the 45 states 
and three territories that met in regular 
session in 1957. This legislation is sum- 
marized in the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, 1957. 

Maximum weekly benefits for unemploy- 
ment insurance were raised in 21 states; 
for workmen’s compensation in 29 states, 
Alaska and Hawaii. Minimum wage laws 
were strengthened in eight jurisdictions, and 


Vermont enacted a minimum wage law for 
the first time. 

Other legislation provided for mediation 
and conciliation service in Florida, and for 
registration of certain welfare funds in 
California, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin. Child labour laws were improved 
in Florida and Missouri. 

Copies of the digest are available from 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. Single 
copies are free while supply lasts. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income. 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 19, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man, 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes wlai Sala \p iahe's QIN Ctsiee GM vaca I ee 6, 220 115 456 1,771 2,244 1,106 528 
PASTIOUUT ALS as cncls dae uray ELT Sessa 859 S 66 210 200 349 33 
Not-Agriculturalls i.e ccsucow seven ttre 5,361 114 390 1, 561 2,044 757 495 
IATA eer ct otaigs, eis Re ne sia ia alee seas rs 4,715 97 355 1,357 1,668 844 394 
AAICUUIPAL ccc o cunts ene e cee 772 bd 61 194 176 310 30 
Non-Agriculturalicic: an tis cone the 3,943 96 294 1,163 1,492 534 364 
BOM AIOR. sce aateaie sins Come meee a sete eee 1,505 18 101 414 576 262 134 
Agrioultural’.. gus ciie used seis ap ae 87 : * 16 24 39 . 
Non-Agriculturval)... coc seacsnecaceesene 1,418 18 96 398 552 223 131 
ATL Areas) ces i. ckteiemerdee eens 6, 220 115 456 1,771 2,244 1,106 528 
MTB VORB: ; cede cunt bien ts ceeea 760 16 55 266 233 141 49 
Qa? YORIG, . Jatin tee blue Bk eet panes 784 16 62 252 265 132 57 
Lh—44 Yeats. sori acne us ae aaa 2,761 53 189 781 1,015 481 242 
Mba VORB. G chess ica tock are re amen 1,689 28 129 423 640 309 160 
Gbvears/and OVEP. 4:5 s<i% + .mina ce sake 226 bs 21 49 91 43 20 
Persons with Jobs 
LAL BtADTIA. CVOUDS, vewsdiaplews Ween aaa 5,934 107 426 1,663 2,161 1,084 493 
Males... ssievce bance shaahee dimen teen 4,480 90 329 1,269 1,600 827 365 
Nem Blen is orac caso ktea than ile 1,454 17 97 394 561 257 128 
Agnioulttival:,.\; o.wat leet e cee eeemeeee 853 = 65 208 199 348 32 
Non-Agricultural.....0.00.s0c00.0. oe 5,081 106 361 1,455 1,962 736 461 
Pac. Workers yi os ad savas hint Ohene 4,665 91 329 , 1328 1,816 686 415 
ABIES, Seon Sai. ots a's Galea cine. te ict ee 3,386 76 246 979 1310 478 297 
IDTILOR Rot. cas aceite aaa eet 1,279 15 83 349 506 208 118 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
(ORRISOROR a7 ai\vie6\5s sk bie sietCaee eee 286 > 30 108 83 22 35 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
eee RUNES» 3 4/0.4°¥ ck’ sis oles ena eae 5,050 155 452 1,433 1,671 850 489 
= a ne WOR 2. attest Cu eis Mie ick tere ee 878 43 92 219 263 154 107 
Seale ¢ Soe a RR aPC ER RECT» 4,172 112 360 1,214 1,408 696 382 


a 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
July 19, 1958 June 21, 1958 July 20, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?!) Work(!) Work(!) 
Total looking for work........c.cccccceccvcces 315 299 345 328 177 165 
NYuMONS JODGi iss caw rere ewes TIE Tees oe ce 286 274 320 3 3 
Under 1 month Mt 85 91 “ iD oi 
1— 3 months. 91 — 89 os 54 — 
4— 6 months. 48 —_ 69 — 21 _ 
7—12 month 51 — 59 -- 15 _ 
13—18 months. beak * — S _ , _- 
EOS OG OVOES cde inbis cost svi se'sw vse ves Ss _ - hs _ 
WRORMOC Ms 6 ccs We edocs ud naeaidene sawed 29 25 25 2 
mb NITE da te PEs ona cas eee sean oy i * * - : 
BGS O8 WOH. Jc Se Pea cc ye SOs UOk cane cls 20 17 19 17 bd nd 


(‘) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Agricul- Utilities, : 
ture, oer See ba Supple- 
me tion, ervices 
— Foray: | Mame, | Construe | commui-| Grouting | "SNMY | Tota 
Trapping, cation, Govern- Income 
Mining Storage, ment) 
Trade 

1958—Average.............. 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954—Average.............. 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955—A-verage.............. 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956—Average.............. 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
1957—Average.............. 90 397 97 335 316 44 1,279 
LOST AUY Ss cscsincecvsassiacss 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 
PANIBUAKG vet aehisicts a's x « 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 
September........... 103 404 114 347 331 46 1,345 
O72) ont oe a 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
November........... 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 
December............ 84 396 92 343 328 45 1,288 
1958—January...........055 78 376 82 327 325 43 1,231 
BDYUBE Uso aracnssses 80 381 75 328 325 43 1,232 
IM Arh ness o''s;els ies 75 384 78 328 326 42 1,233 
PATI cane yan am » 0 <0 72 387 90 337 331 44 1,261 
He hoe SAL ACES 82 395 105 347 342 44 1,315 

SEUNG ean evra stein'cls blernis 90R 399R 1144R 351R 352R 46R 1,352R 

UC oceine sisi oe o's.06': 92P 395 P 114P 353 P 335 P 46P 1,335 P 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. R—revised; P—Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,750,347. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Year and Month 


1947—Average...........0.008: 
1948—Average............0eeee 
1949—Average.............000- 
1950—Average..............46- 
1951—Average............-008: 
1952—Average................- 
1958—A-verage.....5:ccecececes 
1954—Average.............000. 
1O55—AVerage....c2 cate cc canlesn 
1956—Average................. 
1957—Average.............005. 


Industrial Composite ! 


Index Numbers 


Aggregate] Average |y, oo 
E mnplory Weekly |Wagesand re a ang 
es Payrolls | Salaries - 
$ 
95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 
99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 
100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 
101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 
108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 
111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 
113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 
109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 
112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 
120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 
122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 
126.6 202.2 159.1 68 .33 
127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 
127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 
126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 
125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 
122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 
117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 
113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 
113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 
112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 
114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 
118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 
121.1 199.8 164.4 70.63 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Employ- 
ment 


Aggregate] Average 
Weekly |Wagesand 


Payrolls | Salaries 


80.4 82.6 
92.6 92.5 
100.0 100.0 
106.2 105.1 
126.1 116.6 
139.7 127.6 
152.4 134.2 
150.0 138.6 
158.4 144.1 
175.5 151.2 
185.4 158.5 
190.1 159.6 
189.1 159.1 
189.2 158.7 
189.9 159.9 
188.4 161.2 
185.9 163.0 
170.8 155.7 
176.9 162.9 
178.5 163.9 
180.4 165.6 
181.6 165.8 
185.6 167.0 
187.1 166.1 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service), 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area ‘ => Se Heir Seared | ene eee terres 

July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

i oa a 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland Seay <p adda codes@edevs sags chcey ees 133.3 123.8 144.5 62.30 63.10 64.43 
Prinoedodward Island... 2262.1. 0.000... Wives 117.8 112.9 122.2 §2.11 53.39 50.70 
INGPAHB QCA i eke ich vctociee ve de Se tilde ec docdadee ee 96.9 96.3 104.7 59.15 57.93 56.52 
INGU SECOMECUEM MNCS} cp ce hes a. Sans odes ieee. 100.1 96.7 108.4 56.76 56.77 56.33 
ior Ee Os fe Oe ee | a On Ls Oren tee ee 120.4 117.3 125.0 67.25 68.03 64.95 
SB ak a EE oF & ae ee 122.3 120.7 127.6 73.85 73.71 70.92 
Rte a Pana My nea iihaniin Pics cabehod ebevec 111.8 109.0 113.9 67.88 67.11 64.66 
PUM RMOWGGE. Et... 7. ae so. PORT, 5.3 ORES.. 133.6 129.5 132.3 69.02 67.97 66.04 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 155.1 150.6 157.7 73.04 72.45 70.42 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 117.9 116.6 130.3 75.57 76.32 76.00 
CRRA ey RE aes ok ES os Ss. Oa C.. Te | 121.1 118.7 126.6 70.63 70.76 68 .33 
| 
(b) Merropotrran AREAS 
CRUE A TEL, ths AE es ducwe sr das bales. 127.1 123.4 128.1 50.71 51.58 51.88 
eC Be: ee ee ee aR ee 2 A 90.8 90.2 95.0 75.29 72.19 69.64 
Ei te eee DUR d ache oS Uden sede ve Gaane 112.3 111.9 117.6 57.51 56.68 55.63 
al ae eee ae eC ee eee ee eee 93.8 91.2 93.8 54.02 53.77 51.80 
GRUB OOs 5 < 42 ks ch « Ca Miss tea te tls vedio een ens 112.2 111.7 113.5 58.81 58.78 55.94 
PUMP HOIOME METER TONE PUNE MER y DROUIN RU ou de rdaw eres 97 3 97.1 106.7 57.09 57.11 55.05 
BY a ee ne ee Oe ee oe a 120.0 115.8 127.8 63.71 64.52 65.19 
AD p bert ste oh) Cy eS Se Se ee ee eee 72.7 71.9 75.8 58.16 57.76 57.50 
DE BOL  ce coe Mite o.. 5 99 aE A col ccuslile aca dee weeds s 123.0 122.2 126.8 68.27 69.48 66.09 
Oy ee) a. Se GR ee 122.4 120.7 122.4 65.09 64.61 61.70 
PGHBRTIOTOURHLE 0s 68 e OPRAs vs SNe cs o.ts poets 98.0 99.5 109.6 77.90 78.17 73.69 
Or ee eo eee eae eee ee ee 172.9 174.1 173.0 80.31 84.73 75.53 
Pepe eg EE ee ee a a oe oa 115.0 111.2 131.4 74.51 74.71 74.52 
St Deshindnes Me aa See ee eee ee ee 113.5 112.2 126.2 80.58 81.96 77.93 
(Mo ho See > ae aS OE Se eee ey 131.7 131.0 133.4 74.60 74.26 71.52 
PURO A 5b Fs 9 SB cole wi ate cba ROR 0:6 6. eee one 108.8 108.0 118.3 77.66 77.81 74.64 
CME bc: S88 ac chs Debate «des Po ddens ns Be ebRS.s 99.1 87.0 87.4 66.98 67.35 62.75 
Oe ee) See.) tee are See eee es eS ee 111.7 107.5 118.7 63.65 62.86 61.26 
MMOL 5; «Mie cele cs obs Sew iMe a des Un gids cata Relies. 114.8 112.1 117.8 66.91 66.17 64.15 
cio a ey ae ae ane Se Qe) Pe ee 138.0 139.0 146.5 86.58 86.18 85.52 
(le eR pee Sey ee en oe Cee ee ee 122.1 121.0 121.6 66.92 66.74 64.45 
ae ee ee ie SE ae ne ere ee ee 134.7 134.5 144.1 92.13 93.13 87.67 
WHENGS 25 1 Wale Sree Seite us «Ox Bias sd ve moReb ss 82.1 80.7 98.2 77.88 78.98 75.10 
Bauitiite, MaATIOGS, 6.55 We dee ace eB owen vc bete eee 141.8 138.9 144.4 86.00 91.41 83.48 
Pte Williath—=P ts Arthane 05 acl. daddies stecee sees 122.9 119.4 126.1 72.37 72.91 72.99 
Wit dec Wiese Vcteh «deck cr decd Mees ad cb oe dac, 108.5 107.0 109.4 64.39 63.82 61.21 
Ce ee ee eee ee et ee ee ee 126.6 124.9 126.4 65.38 64.51 65.58 
EGE Oo Ben See ae ee ae ee Pe 137.5 133.7 131.8 63.96 63.72 61.06 
OE HONE AGE aks Abe Mico ie ca bSs sc noche «% 184.9 181.3 186.1 68.60 67.89 66.49 
CRANES. 2 FR ee ew SONS cake, Cc Obds os gah saebes 159.9 155.8 162.4 68.60 68.46 66.78 
VRROGU VETS sR Tess cove cc ds Gh GaN sie decd eine. 116.1 115.4 123.9 74.43 74.50 72.50 
VUDECPIEN 04 PURE ie Ger clin dy ctdiale ecg sa Mteteipe e» 116.7 116.8 123.4 70.37 70.38 65.86 
} 
| 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcs: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


_———— Sess 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry _——_—_—_—$—$—$—<—$—$——$———————— ee 
July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Mining o,5 << cece s Seamer conan een e sows Meta 126.8 126.2 129.5 85.93 85.33 84.46 
Metal mining....... 3 PEO OE CORTES Cs Le PY ei” 141.4 140.2 138.1 88.23 87.58 87.31 
Gold 2. .B5c54; c,d en os 3p en PS 75.9 75.2 77.9 72.87 72.16 73.45 
Other metallis.....5. bi <ones sles seutagns.« asa tewerels 202.4 200.9 194.2 93.60 92.96 92.50 
(yO! ee oe ee a A ee ek 99.0 100.8 109.3 87.29 85.69 84.45 
Riad 5 oocS Fee ssh Bi Ons Gon Aes Bes Baebes 53.6 54.5 60.2 71.47 68.25 66.18 
Oil and natural gas. s2.50% > s'sins eats = «tine HE e ees 276.8 282.0 289.8 99.27 98.89 98.40 
Non-metal.......... 1 Tnshabis a date aedninncae te pec 143.5 138.2 152.2 72.88 74.16 72.74 
Mam UTactirin dy. 63 Ac vee vcs oc Cates dao. SEEs 111.9 110.4 118.4 73.02 73.42 70.19 
Food and beverage’... 236.0... cece vtterecacaveewens 115.9 110.3 116.5 64.92 65.42 62.28 
Meat: prodackts ..... 0:. vece hs .:hin de aeelens ae ewe Saale 131.5 128.9 128.8 73.94 73.66 70.81 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 106.0 83.6 121.0 54.50 59.21 49.62 
rain Mill products sh, osc Paden cs ce vbuweeen 105.8 104.0 104.0 72.20 71.88 69.13 
Bread and other bakery products................ 111.5 109.4 eb ey 64.40 64.07 62.59 
Biseulte'and OVackers. « .scecsi austere ede ss eeyer 98.1 93.1 102.0 55.03 55.83 52.15 
Distilled and malt liquors. .c.-s<cssewsdvcwientes 108.6 107.5 110.2 84.34 82.83 80.15 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............20eeee8 91.0 90.1 87.1 70.17 71.08 68.75 
Thabber produdte.....i.00ie os o<ns nes cas Cae eeas 100.7 99.6 113.0 75.82 75.62 70.68 
Leather Promugts. «oi o.ke 0 be soos Paictelene sees ened 85.5 84.4 88.5 49.44 49.20 47.52 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 90.8 89.4 93.4 46.49 46.51 44.89 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.2 76.2 85.2 58.51 58.06 55.21 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.2 74.3 83.1 53.98 53.30 51.54 
WieoLlen ROOK. 025.568 Sun xb stub Wee necaa Ve mees e 58.2 57.2 73.1 56.17 55.22 52.86 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................0.000+ 78.4 77.6 85.2 65.18 64.76 61.10 
Clothing (textile and [08) i... fatugi vaentetess « 88.8 88.6 93.0 44.94 45.47 42.80 
Men's clothing. ib Cnc au ee SVE 6 ae OP as eee ree aera 93.3 92.9 100.8 44.67 44.45 41.93 
Women’s GIGGING... 04 ps os we eke wc ev awe 90.1 91.7 90.2 44.83 47.17 42.95 
EG ROOdE. IS oon fave 4's « Phin.v 9c ee Seow nnn kn eeeas 74.3 74.2 79.6 44.39 44.85 43.14 
Wood products....... A hg ha ess 5 edeee wits wy Emes 107.9 104.3 112.2 62.45 62.95 60.04 
Saw and Blavithy ails. Me «oo 1S Me ols denn Bee 110.5 105.6 114.2 64.17 64.91 61.65 
PPOTUHAIPO NS  NS,:228a Mes A,s «cm ctocttne scan eee 109.2 108.8 112.0 60.49 60.67 58.27 
Other wood productse. .ch....h se densa das beam te 93.1 89.5 103.1 57.17 57.31 55.33 
PApUn PKOGUCta.. 0:5 5.-. teste as ve <a ghee ten eeeeee 124.7 121.8 128.9 84.96 84.91 85.37 
Pulp atid paper Milisyc.~)...4-o.n seen. «as she tees 125.0 122.2 131.5 90.98 90.76 92.32 
Other paper products..... inte Ck aeaiaiala: osteane aes 123.8 120.9 122.5 69.97 70.32 66.83 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 119.4 118.7 119.9 78.43 78.48 75.54 
Tron‘and steel. product). 00... ccd fae dale te eanas 104.4 104.1 117.2 81.99 82.64 78.41 
Agricultural implements...................000005 61.4 65.4 64.4 83.65 81.20 76.38 
Fabricated and structural steel................5- 163.0 158.3 179.4 83 .32 83.09 80.87 
Hardware and tools...... Pion et Coe oy ance 89.7 89.5 98.5 73.92 73.16 72.47 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 99.8 97.6 101.3 71.75 71.75 67.83 
ron Gastingan?..st. be. sn ss rae sce) Mareees 95.8 93.7 108.4 77.31 77.76 76.10 
Machiner yorniy.is:. asco. « ok. te tens aces cha tene. 108.0 109.7 128.7 78.79 78.82 75.28 
Erimaiy ror gind steel... .o< awoin de do date ae 110.6 109.4 130.4 92.72 97.66 87.72 
Sheet Motal productey. 27. <p. sts sans tone hen 103.6 101.8 115.0 80.21 79.95 76.66 
Transportation equipment...............e.eeeeeees 129.5 130.7 146.3 82.01 82.50 77.48 
Airoraft and parts,. <-ky ... «ai. teveds.. orate ean 370.0 369.5 399.0 87.97 87.24 82.40 
Motor webicles .:..550%c0t.s- srg Seed ne as eee eee 106.3 106.8 131.2 87.79 91.81 80.35 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 105.6 108.5 117.2 81.50 83.39 75.70 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 79.3 80.5 93.5 73.77 72.42 72.71 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 151.8 156.4 157.9 76.05 75.84 73.42 
on-ferrous metal products..............4.cseeeeee 127.4 126.2 121.9 84.99 84.50 80.41 
MING DPOGUOER: i rook teen Ova cone eee tee 129.0 124.5 140.3 80.29 80.17 75.64 
Brass and copper PLOGUCLA tir an tacPuca cies ae 104.5 103.3 108.7 78.52 77.06 73.74 
Smelting and refining...... ae erie sitidelo\e Hata 154.2 153.5 136.0 92.22 91.95 88.99 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 135.3 135.0 151.5 77.44 78.84 75.30 
on-metallic mineral products. ..............0.00. 135.7 132.7 138.6 76.93 77.33 73.38 
TAS PYOAUOUS Haid cs aca aeons yn ok me 108.3 104.8 108.9 70.17 70.32 69.56 
Glass and glass products...............0.cecucee 124.9 123.2 138 4 73.8 67.93 
Si tae of petroleum and coal.................... 143.8 141.6 145.8 104.10 105.37 102.37 
hemical products.......... Biscshs wae beeen clear: 133.0 132.4 134.6 83.57 82.8 79.21 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.2 119.4 117.0 74.07 73.27 70.83 
Acids, alkalis and salts............ Se Ate nara 152.3 150.1 147.4 93.60 93.28 89.06 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 121.0 119.8 112.8 65.26 65.37 60.58 ' 
Construction............ sees ay rare Reno eters 139.5 133.3 151.7 74.65 75.18 73.83 
Building and general engineering................... 187.4 132.7 158.6 80.88 82.13 80.48 
ee: se pee tenets tera Mettine 138.4 133.6 162.1 78.34 80.55 78.94 
SsGherar CUPIRDONING: 2.55 as ciuathns aedienw kane: 133.5 128.9 144.2 91.88 88.99 87.65 
Highways, bridges and streets...............0..4. 142.7 134.2 140.7 65.03 64.16 61.85 ] 
REV ICR Me NG ain's'wvain Sradieatens Coetebicweknee 140.5 136.4 137.3 48.02 48.34 45.55 
Hotels and restaurants...................ccecceees 133.2 127.3 133.0 38.36 38.70 37.36 
panadeies and dry cleaning plants............. 118.1 117.6 117.8 43.32 43.52 42.51 
MUELGRUR CESRUND Pic e ¢,.15) i p.5 siSha Sa kina Senin wre! sracaierelenat anc aie 188.9 185.7 176.6 71.16 71.03 67.51 
Industrial composite.............................. 221.1 118.7 126.6 70.63 70.76 68.33 
a ee 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
a July 1, June 1, July 1, July 1, June 1, July 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

TUB WIOGHUINNCL Dae te aks ris sista sition Leteicndediee es 9:0 0x0. 42.4 41.9 45.5 144.8 148.1 157.3 
TNE CRU teeta teeS os dines Gea knrsie'd¥ 6 o's Kh ie vibe © 40.9 40.8 41.3 148.4 147.3 141.8 
UAT TO ots scan ah ab Mille Wis dcland sikelee oe:4 ones s 41.8 41.0 41.9 142.3 142.9 140.3 
Ge, ee ne hae wkd ice dass prin.c os os ope» 40.8 41.5 41.1 150.9 150.1 145.5 
ATI EIG hee wee Seale Rye ipsa is vs 8¥a(cn das Kees) os uns 40.6 40.6 40.3 174.8 176.3 169.2 
Hi ikea RR AWS Fone oe Spams a Svea oe ey na 40.8 40.5 40.6 155.2 155.5 149.8 
PIGBEMCOMUWIAIG. cit oliroh ae sour tc x vied voc'ge £5405 op-0 39.7 39.9 40.4 176.9 178.9 168.5 
FUME CBIAL aad SONG ESA SE inv ene es exaear neki wresssr.con > 40.9 40.5 40.1 175.9 175.2 168.2 
STERSCEN COOTUADLMES E ordicaorien hip ete ea noiecice pe eneek 3 0.9 « 37.3 38.1 38.6 201.3 202.2 190.2 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 

Nore:—Information on ho rs and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


a  ———— ——————— ! 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 


A * 
verage Hours Earnings Wages 


Industry ee ee 

July 1 | June 1 | July 1| July 1| June 1 | July 1 | July 1| June 1| July 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

no no. no. | cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 

TENT Foes cssiarascdavais snips he labs main oars alee lata 41.6 41.1 42.8 | 195.2 | 194.7 | 187.4 | 81.20 | 80.02 | 80.21 
Weta] TAIRIN Else vole. a grains wh: ove oeReeib to 0 la orm 41.8 41.5 43.2 | 203.2 | 202.2 | 195.5 | 84.94 | 83.91 | 84.46 
Eel Cs Ie Berar Orr ee aiad arn Ie Gy SI Ph -deor 43.0 42.3 43.4 | 158.7 | 159.2 | 159.3 | 68.24 | 67.34 | 69.14 
TIEROPITM ERC cords cs hic us heen non Me Eans 41.3 41.2 43.1 | 220.5 | 218.6 | 210.3 | 91.07 | 90.06 | 90.64 
UGE hee Sates aeaee ee Ree Ren er re ae ae 40.8 | 39.4] 41.5 | 185.5 | 186.2 | 180.2 | 75.68 | 73.36 | 74.78 
EODRL bisamems soduals dn’ nie pts wane cee eaeae 40.5 38.7 39.2 | 172.3 | 171.2 | 163.8 | 69.78 | 66.25 | 64.21 
Oiland naturel G88) cosconct< ssn ieeaedaes = cere 41.4 40.8 45.7 | 210.2 | 212.1 | 205.4 | 87.02 | 86.54 | 93.87 
INONSIOOVAL sc ceive Una vie canis egiae aan a eabiit 41.7 42.0 43.2 | 172.3 | 172.0 | 164.8 | 71.85 | 72.24 | 71.19 
Margin ctoring 0th desde ote Ried ise unpenacunee aes ais 40.5 40.7 40.6 | 166.7 | 167.2 | 161.0 | 67.51 | 68.05 | 65.37 
HWOOd ANG DS VELAREB..c.c05 6 ane pat obec ciiehs cag 41.4 41.3 41.2 | 144.2 | 145.5 | 188.9 | 59.70 | 60.09 | 57.23 
Meat produats.<.a, sqagures Fos -<spen crt natase 41.5} 40.9 40.9 | 168.4 | 169.4 | 163.1 | 69.89 | 69.28 | 66.71 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.2 38.3 37.9 | 122.6 | 130.4 | 114.3 | 46.83 | 49.94 | 48.32 
Cxreiny IVIL PEON GCE ick wa cacs-s so runes apie b's 43.0 42.8 43.2 | 158.6 | 158.8 | 153.3 | 68.20 | 67.97 | 66.23 
Bread and other bakery products...........| 43.5 43.2 43.4 | 132.9 | 133.1 | 130.6 | 57.81 | 57.50 | 56.68 
Distilled and malt liquors.................- 40.4 39.6 40.2 | 192.6 | 191.4 | 184.2 | 77.81 | 75.79 | 74.05 
Tobacco and tobacco products................| 39.8 40.2 40.0 | 163.1 | 164.6 | 159.1 | 64.91 | 66.17 | 63.64 
Rabber products, ccccanmnsseateupepin: «seb wen 41.2 | 41.3] 40.2 | 171.9 | 171.1 | 164.8 | 70.82 | 70.66 | 66.25 
TSAUNOMDVOUNOTS winters’: ug eerie 'socss'eie.s ak sa she 39.6 39.4 38.8 | 115.1 | 114.9 | 111.8 | 45.58 | 45.27 | 43.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.1 39.0 | 37.9 | 109.7 | 110.0 | 108.5 | 42.89 | 42.90 | 41.12 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.3 | 41.3 | 41.1 | 125.8 | 124.6 | 121.0 | 51.96 | 51.46 | 49.73 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 39.3] 39.3] 38.8 | 123.9 | 122.2 | 120.7 | 48.69 | 48.02 | 46.83 
Woollen) 20008; . Svimistens scan pateascie@ skaters 43.3 | 42.2] 42.7 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 113.5 | 50.75 | 49.46 | 48.46 
Synthetic textiles HDG: BE Hinesrenwaererwns 43.5 42.7 42.5 | 132.6 | 134.0 | 128.9 | 57.68 | 57.22 | 54.78 
Clothing (textile and fur)...............++000. 36.6 37.4 36.3 | 107.9 | 107.5 | 104.3 | 39.49 | 40.21 | 37.86 
Nien COG MIN Rites ice nals aux sie;o'eisialeoisalela sinisie’e 36.4 36.4 35.3 | 109.9 | 109.4 | 106.0 | 40.00 | 39.82 | 37,42 
Women's clothing. tn. c0: scare se ckowese 33.7 | 37.1 | 34.0 | 112.9 | 112.1 | 109.4 | 38.05 | 41.59 | 37.20 
Knit POOGG 620.0 cois.a)aisislelnwin'a.p naidtateisya be aisle 38.6 | 39.0] 38.8 | 101.9 | 102.4 | 100.1 | 39.33 | 39.94 | 38.84 
“Wood products...... RS Wana Sarde 41.0] 41.6] 41.4 | 145.8 | 145.9 | 139.3 | 59.78 | 60.69 | 57.67 
Saw and planing mills............-...+-.+++ 40.4 40.9 40.9 | 154.2 | 155.5 | 147.0 | 62.30 | 63.60 | 60.12 
HYNItUEOs. cawans coswaenaesccswex oceans eae 41.6 42.4 42.0 | 134.9 | 133.3 | 129.8 | 56.12 | 56.52 | 54.52 
Other wood products..........ccccccceseees 42.5 | 42.8] 42.9 | 126.5 | 124.9 | 122.1 | 53.76 | 53.46 | 52.38 
Paper products..... nataisia\sia'yid' = atvie'a’e wipinleine paras 41.3 41.2 42.8 | 193.0 | 193.2 | 189.9 | 79.91 | 79.60 | 81.28 
Pulp and paper mills..... 41.4] 41.2] 43.2 | 206.9 | 207.0 | 204.0 | 85.66 | 85.28 | 88.13 
Other paper products........ : 41.2] 41.2] 41.4 | 153.8 | 154.1 | 144.9 | 63.37 | 63.49 | 59.99 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 39.3 | 39.5] 40.1 | 198.6 | 198.8 | 190.9 | 78.05 | 78.53 | 76.55 
*Iron and steel products.............0..s00005 40.6} 40.8] 40.8 | 191.1 | 192.8 | 183.4 | 77.59 | 78.66 | 74.83 
Agricultura] implements.................00+ 41.0} 40.2] 40.0 | 191.5 | 189.8 | 180.3 | 78.52 | 76.30 | 72.12 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.6 | 40.6] 41.3 | 186.2 | 185.9 | 182.0 | 75.60 | 75.48 | 75.17 
Hardware and tools...... POG aaT RON ATU NA 40.7} 40.4] 41.2 | 167.1 | 165.3 | 164.9 | 68.01 | 66.78 | 67.94 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.3] 41.2] 40.5 | 164.5 | 164.4 | 156.6 | 67.94 | 67.73 | 63.42 
Iron castings.......... Benes cele inaiccaierpioe 39.8 | 40.1] 40.8 | 184.8 | 184.4 | 177.3 | 73.55 | 73.94 | 72.34 
Machinery manufacturing................+. 41.2] 41.2] 42.1 | 179.1 | 179.7 | 170.7 | 73.79 | 74.04 | 71.86 
Primary iron and steel..............0.00005 39.8 | 41.0] 39.7 | 223.1 | 231.2 | 212.9 | 88.79 | 94.79 | 84.52 
Sheet metal products.................2.0005 41.1] 40.8] 40.9 | 185.5 | 185.4 | 177.4 | 76.24 | 75.64 | 72.56 
“Transportation equipment.................++ 40.4 | 40.9 | 40.1 | 189.2 | 189.7 | 182.0 | 76.44 | 77.59 | 72.98 
Aivoralt and. PAT a4 ve se ave'e-n'n sinaiasinninie Uovares 40.9 | 40.9 | 41.4 | 194.2 | 194.1 | 188.4 | 79.43 | 79.39 | 76.34 
Motor vehioles.........0.2+++00+ pie raeeleire 89.8} 41.9 | 38.0 | 202.9 | 206.2 | 192.8 | 80.75 | 86.40 | 73.26 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.6 | 41.5 | 39.1 | 188.9 | 191.0 | 181.5 | 76.69 | 79.27 | 70.97 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.1 | 39.4] 39.9 | 180.2 | 179.4 | 179.4 | 72.26 | 70.68 | 71.58 

‘ Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.8 | 41.1] 42.0 | 184.1 | 182.0 | 173.5 | 75.11 | 74.80 | 72.87 
Non-ferrous metal products..............00+- 40.4 | 40.3 | 40.5 | 194.9 | 194.2 | 184.3 | 78.74 | 78.26 | 74.64 
Aluminum productelicsc: ccnsedestemovie cee’ 41.4] 41.1] 41.3 |] 165.0 | 164.5 | 156.6 | 68.31 | 67.61 | 64.68 
Brass and copper products............+++++. 40.9} 40.1] 40.6 | 180.6 | 179.5 | 168.2 | 73.87 | 71.98 | 68.29 

‘ Smelting and refining....... capac nae aie a ee 40.1 | 40.3] 40.4 | 213.5 | 212.7 | 206.4 | 85.61 | 85.72 | 83.39 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..... stave Se aes 39.2 | 40.4] 40.5 | 171.7 | 172.3 | 166.1 | 67.31 | 69.61 | 67.27 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.} 40.2] 40.4] 40.8 | 192.3 | 191.4 | 186.3 | 77.30 | 77.33 | 76.01 
Radios and radio parts..........0..eseesees 40.3 40.5 | 40.2 | 151.7 | 152.9 | 146.0 | 61.14 | 61.92 | 58.69 
ISAULOIEN Score ttncia onan stat esos Los teane 39.4 | 40.3] 40.4 | 163.5 | 165.5 | 163.4 | 64.42 | 66.70 | 66.01 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli-. 

ARCOM. sinieeniste slerisie was Weeioales.o vite aici wie se ee 40.5 | 40.9] 40.2 | 173.6 | 172.6 | 169.4 | 70.31 | 70.59 | 68.10 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 87.1 | 39.5 | 40.2 | 162.6 | 164.2 | 153.5 | 60.32 | 64.86 | 61.71 

3 Wirevand CADIBS. en caucesgaita se act au meee 87.8 | 41.9] 41.4 | 186.3 | 188.3 | 180.3 | 70.42 | 78.90 | 74.64 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 43.61] 44.1] 43.4 | 167.5 | 167.1 | 159.7 | 73.03 | 73.69 | 69.31 
Mila) DIOGUCU say <rceee stam tet on nee 42.5 | 42.7] 42.5 | 154.0 | 153.3 | 150.5 | 65.45 | 65.46 | 63.96 
Glass and glass products..........sessseeee 42.3 | 42.6] 42.1 | 163.5 | 165.3 | 152.3 | 69.16 | 70.42 | 64.12 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.5] 42.1] 41.6 | 229.9 | 231.9 | 225.8 | 95.41 | 97.63 | 93.93 
emical products.......... piseeecececereeee] 41.0] 40.8] 41.2 | 182.1 | 180.5 | 170.6 | 74.66 | 73.64 | 70.29 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 41.2 | 40.1 | 41.5 | 142.1 | 141.0 | 133.2 | 58.55 | 56.54 | 55.28 
Acids, alkalis and salts............. Pein iaailele 41.1 | 41.0] 41.5 | 207.2 | 207.4 | 196.7 | 85.16 | 85.03 | 81.63 

. Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. .... 41.4} 41.6] 41.0 | 189.8 | 189.7 | 130.9 | 57.88 | 58.12 | 53.67 
oe BOOB, oaicins « Vase ie cote ene 40.6 | 41.1 | 40.8 | 179.6 | 180.8 | 172.5 | 72.92 | 74.10 | 70.34 
- on~dutable goods... csask wae evan Sue ee eee 40.3 | 40.3 | 40.4 | 153.7 | 153.6 | 148.7 | 61.94 | 61.90 | 60.07 
onstruction,............. aaa pape a/ainepiathieie s aipis 41.4] 41.5 | 42.1] 176.7 | 177.2 | 174.3 | 73.15 | 73.54 | 73.38 
oe and general engineering.............. 40.7 | 41.6] 41.9 | 193.5 | 192.1 | 189.6 | 78.75 | 79.91 | 79.44 
: ighways, bridges and streets.............4. 42.5 | 41.3 | 42.3 | 148.4 | 149.7 | 141.7 | 63.07 | 61.83 | 59.94 
re ectric and motor transportation.............. 44.7 | 44.3 | 44.5 | 166.6 | 166.3 | 160.4 | 74.47 | 78.67 | 71.38 
Shah Ny Byers os vis" ss. ¥ vs dhaual ea aE a en --| 39.7] 89.8] 40.2] 95.9] 96.5) 92.5 | 38.07 | 38.41 | 37.19 
a 8 and restaurants...........sseeecesecee 39.7 | 39.8] 40.3] 98.5] 94.7] 90.9 | 37.12 | 37.69 | 36.63 
aundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.3 | 40.2} 40.7] 96.4] 95.8] 90.4 | 38.85 | 38.51 | 36.79 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
: Hours Average Average © | 
Period Worked Hourly Week'y Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Earnings Earnings Weekly Price |RealWeekly 
Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................... 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950................... 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951................... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952.................5. 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................... 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956................... 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 
July 1, 1957 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
August 1, 1957.. 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 
September 1, 1957.. 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October 1, 1957. 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
November 1, 195 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 
December 1, 1957.. 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 
40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 
40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 
40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 125.1 130.5 
40.5 166.7 67.51 161.9 124.7 129.8 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ae Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio ——. je OO 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
eptember 1) 1053... <0 da ttiowne ces 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
Bentember. 15 1068 .doc.accesaseouss 24, 203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161,825 
September 1, 1904.00.35 cs onscee sete 13,691 14,110 27,801 180,407 70,472 250,879 
September W100... 6...sn dustin avaen 26,320 19,536 45,856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
Beptember 1, 1956.....cicetecencaes 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
September 1, 1987 J ic..0 ca asides v.00 14,379 16,047 30,426 171,981 76,446 248,427 
October Dy TONY Sis caida ttde.'c tine 12,792 13, 660 26,452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
November; TOBT is ton oe’ cece asses 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305,030 
Devamber 1s TORT. disacduthies sine 13,327 11,209 24,536 827,335 107,201 434,536 
January A) MOBS « siaiyiciae Oe Caikes.c ee. 7,450 7,270 14,720 607,217 147,423 754,640 
Pebruary. 15. FOS ...0. cet dtawece ote 6, 822 7,860 14,682 677,163 167,591 844, 754 
March 0h OT, err Fs ee 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, 609 171,254 874, 863 
April ee ee de ee 9,730 10, 892 20,622 697,400 171,088 868,488 
May Ti WQDS dh cae claaies ones 17,323 13,174 30,497 592,509 165,419 757,928 
June Re GEG. 4 vine manne tee 15,172 14,677 29,849 450,357 156, 624 606, 981 
July T, 100M ~ccaearenceeecren 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
August 1, 1958 (1)... ” 11,505 11, 858 23,363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
September 1, 1958 (‘).. 10,012 13,446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(!) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 31, 
1958 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry ee Ee 
Male Female Total June 30 July 31 
1958 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,970 768 3,738 | + 2,786) — 1,543 
OROR ERS feoned o8s Gal da irdearcdcles vi ddd <saes.0aneeoy o> 154 0 14) — 668 | — 3,636 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells................... 330 41 3711} + 2) — 581 
DAPRAE BETO, «side eet Me's eae eA PEs cdo e kee 222 11 233 | + 19} — 365 
Lill! Hee Pee ee Oe COR OTT EE ae Ee 34 16 50} — 50} — 179 
BHM eA One 2, PRD ad so od cdv cbs ok cade ees. 56 1 57 + 11 = 2 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 5 2 7| + 3 - 7 
ECU s ccd et vidv cM is sso oue ees whe evans ss 13 11 24] + 2); - 28 
pip oul yi) Le ee ae ee a 2,032 2,095 4,127 + 114 — 2,025 
OIA BEG DOVOPAROR SE Ae an isco du ccasceede cena. 173 213 386 | — 143) — 821 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..................- 15 6 21) + 10; + 5 
J Ti gg SRP ey ap Se Oe ee 23 29 62) + 21}; + 4 
TSRLHOT F PIOUGUB 5 scx Dab ihs side oh ees oe scnge: 45 127 172); + 31 = 42 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 88 112 200} + 16] — 102 
Milothing (textile and far yet. o1s 0 Obe ec seavcees 68 990 1,058 | + 287 | — 385 
EE eels ee eS > Sa a eae 208 65 273} — 69}; — 100 
SOLS UT” Bee GS 2 ey ee 74 37 111 + 1 - 60 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 78 69 147 - 4 = 35 
BrOn SUG BOSCl PrOGgntyye tt... ca dec ese cecscusee 340 103 443 | — 36} — 141 
Transportation Equipment.................+..5+: 363 42 405 - 31 - 258 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................... 74 38 112} — 22); — 72 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 154 93 247 | + 36 — 29 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 84 34 118 Oo}; + 8 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 55 18 733) — 1} + 36 
Rmerntenl PIOGUCE. Ws Seda oc0 Gr deer saecs sees 118 56 174 13) — 42 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 72 63 135 | — 3] + 9 
Cote i A ee ee A ee ee oo ee 1,762 82 1,844) — 132 2,051 
RACRIAVAIVCGMECMOCOIBC. cSaekSe ccccdtes Cilewccstsedss 1, 233 44 1,277} — 151 — 1,870 
Special Trade Contractors...............0eee00 529 38 567 | + 19 181 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 447 219 666 | — 499 | — 324 
SL PMEBPOL AON t. <. so AIA ARe ie oss DUE ei ba eckes 348 98 446] — 487} — 259 
Meee ERASED ASE aor COCEICDC Der COOCEC DEE Coron 22 12 34) + 6]; — 11 
MIGHEMUNIGALIGN GS .5.0 SIO eee pce LON eee veges 77 109 186 | — 18} — 54 
Public Utility Operation. .........5. 0.00... cece eee 112 24 136) + 5]; - 79 
TEACHER tata Aeros Kees ask bese ddone spy scapes 1,361 1,725 3,086 | — 165 294 
MARIS Ee Ih OSPEREE Pa ey s:cce cece eer atipeceed 461 375 836 | — 19 112 
ru eNARN EE earache tie SAGA ORNS ERs ay a Satin abe» 900 1,350 2,250} — 146) — 182 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate................ 5B 477 1,050 | — 74) + 32 
ECM inde are pin a oy Se wee tase cle hiprs'e a 8 6ie'e dVE deinia « 2,093 6,535 8,628 | — 2,746) — 1,307 
Community or Public Service..............-..++- 216 1, 246 1,462} — 227| — 337 
MRO VERMIHIGNE DOFVIOO vce. sak se cbic ce vesciesieedess 799 283 1,082} — 680 | — 333 
FRGCPOBMUION MOL VIOGs scchencas veccccwnsecccuneecmes 281 68 349 | — 13] + 120 
PATRIHONE POL VIGE. Ais ek sc dhs S8 cso ceccccdassene. 395 319 714) — 232} + 50 
PD REAL DOLCLOR Nee anes Cao ss spices ce vecmnaades 402 4,619 5,021} — 1,594] — 807 
ReSUR UMD UR APR MRA AA Gs oeehanieuaecsniitcess 11,834 11,966 23,800 — 1,354 — 11,808 
(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 31, 1958 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group $$$ $$ 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,008 857 1,865 7,053 1,759 8,812 
Clerical workers: 32 soncccanmacsscn vet es 705 2,384 3,089 14,178 41, 633 55,811 
Bales workers 5 sc<csanactssarrnecnds nave 1,034 874 1,908 5,499 13,690 19,189 
Personal and domestic service workers... 556 5,085 5, 641 24,319 17,440 41,759 
EAMG Ie. c shits scree ae ait ae tne ceeen +h Seerereey c, 2 1,330 7 1,337 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.)... 3,081 658 3,739 3,099 390 3,489 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.......... 3,563 1,482 5,045 114,507 22,624 137,131 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

LODRONO) de. ee cas Coase eee 48 12 60 999 558 1,557 
Textiles, clothing, ete.... a 58 1,137 1,195 3,097 13,787 16,884 
Lumber and lumber products 189 3 9 12,212 12,358 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)... 45 11 56 1,119 480 1,599 
Leather and leather products.. 19 66 85 1,055 1,130 2,185 
Stone, clay and glass products. 5 1 6 335 398 
Metalworking............. 473 27 500 20,938 1,541 22,479 
Wulectrical 3. \ccueeectenece 69 107 3,461 1,729 5,190 
Transportation equipment. 14 14 1,424 106 1,530 
Minit: 5 ios caene oa aeee 157 157 Ay Be Re en oe 2,473 
Constraction. i. ceded oe a a 996 996 20, 253 20,257 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 366 389 17,658 147 17,805 
Communications and public utility... 18 Gi... «deseebess 18 637 5 642 
PPVade aNd Ser VIGO. csv Pons < ho sevacee 143 128 271 3,291 1,571 4,862 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 782 29 811 18,735 1,085 19,820 
Boremen Reis s4 ecco Mev lla ves tee 91 7 98 2,724 261 2,985 
Aonrentiodss aeeis cede ccna av aessesa EN, (Bee Ate ree 90 4,096 11 4,107 

Unskilled workers: :....6 Nove ceowedct 1,556 518 2,074 82,868 21,614 104,482 
Food’and tobaeco:unc.dasetsceccccce 22 116 138 2,011 3,703 5,714 
Lumber and lumber products........ 36 17 53 8,504 359 8, 863 
Metalworking tive: cvssse. sen eeewe. 41 14 55 7,416 739 8,155 
Construction ca. asm. DOV a on cane eee 512 9 521 30,436 2 30,438 
Other unskilled workers............. 945 362 1,307 34,501 16,811 51,312 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 11,505 11,858 23,363 252,853 119,157 372,010 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 31, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office : —— 5, heated i Jive Serine 
July 31 ont ear July 31 ont ear 
: July 3, August 1, eget July 3, August 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Newfoundland..................0..0 276 308 149 7,202 14,783 5,456 
prier NTSC fa. o ted nde balecn esha 4 6 10 2,001 3,639 1,238 
Grand Falls Peete ete cre ae 2 4 12 605 957 555 
CUGEG ING eo ea ge oy aes aie 270 298 127 4,596 10,187 3,663 
Prince Edward Island................. 149 128 121 1,453 2,291 1,178 
Charlottetown..........0.0ccec0cue. 108 110 94 820 1,274 639 
Bartmpnsid sis ocvs dBi. sao c. 41 18 27 633 1,017 539 
INOUE COUAN, «IE oss cnc Gils cncneseus 525 859 846 13,842 22,071 10,434 
Amherst a PEASE Ary eee ee 12 17 14 570 877 462 
BMG ROWALOR Go's os nels easndessowsss 10 19 8 695 1,108 481 
PIAMIAS S SREM ¢ c.cicv ads <the ooreae ees 358 489 561 4,039 5,621 2,867 
Rp EeNN MUM eelttc See L bara ci Rents ty's% ow cca outaee 05:00 0.5 b-¢el2cdeeee kas 347 621 288 
ORE VIG UE AM Ay vious cdeetciides<ssses 42 202 39 1,065 2,251 862 
RAVEINOOL. Sib sas cccde cteie cranes ss 1 7 6 271 674 201 
New Glasgow Seb eat dares coscoston 26 31 137 2,161 2,654 1,623 
PRIMI SORE. Mion n'a de vce tai ce ts 6 xs Lees xara ted 1 3 474 8 
SV OMOY ER Sah «5 vacee ales Bide eevccates 15 26 56 2,951 4,172 1,912 
PEPE. ba veel vee ch Cas ew ciceseces 3 6 12 698 1,23 1 
PE MOMOVL Oe ols sinc'sale Clddicden saves 57 62 12 808 2,389 759 
Way Drama whehs cs cca. tccdidevcesccnes 479 709 859 13,376 21,309 10,634 
AG DNEH UL ee ies canes ceo tiie as xe secaes 5 6 7 2,417 
CaMDbEHtNs hones hoc Shaedes uvnt ee 37 33 35 972 1,845 860 
CLINCH CAPONE dal'ca's cine eVictad ce es sey. 8 24 22 849 1,562 531 
he ale mee Pie nednddesUGkiansens des 87 122 140 1,260 1,977 761 
Ln a ae Re et SR Se eee 2 138 106 833 901 285 
Sonctad tpi sayy s weiss Qadls «ane gen 224 239 294 2,517 4,332 2,218 
IN GVISAREIG We canes or die c Phe nis wot das 1 2 1,004 2,135 888 
Sait JOun sth 8 pss coc Saeko s sweden 96 111 188 2,560 3,160 2,615 
ie st a ae Se 2, Se 4 15 1,375 1,453 958 
SGRBOK, oe. teh soc oe SERB e veces 10 17 40 204 285 208 
WOOCRUOGIGN des 0 = cine Shite so nenarees 5 13 7 802 1,242 382 
CU Ce 5A Ose MOSEROee. Gomer ree 4,744 5,292 10,021 112,675 159, 624 76,195 
BOM 4 chsh gh eo <ccsep Gein diese cede s 33 50 175 1,217 1,752 
RDOBUOR. GIG Bo tka Mos ihe Ee esscdes 8 13 5 736 1,139 319 
PPOHNUEINOIRE > sete tact vecses das 36 33 73 580 1,067 468 
POLI OATES 65 soc ettle cduase dais 8 16 6 748 980 437 
i ted Doe SAA Oe: Semen ee 47 248 60 641 1,757 802 
CCOHBROLEY, Be Misa cadecdiledenceeass 1 4 2 204 247 
CI cOuINIIe ok one cas oiidede eee dae 52 75 569 1,336 1,661 920 
DIGIDOR, Saag c0a.cc des Meds iwesesdus 18 18 58 1,153 1,595 968 
Drummondville 22 25 54 1,389 1,920 1,097 
MP BPOHATL. SGM 5s sh oR Re Se ve +' ess 99 17 27 539 1,879 461 
A OPOREVINOLES, doce wads sddvincescsegss 4 2 429 724 1,502 265 
BDO core ate Ae voleid ds Mite as oohas 11 27 6 303 662 193 
SPANDI cee on a.cce dae tides ccses G50 35 17 61 1,592 1,474 1,526 
Vance Cate sw crsicte weeds <0 ida p 36 47 54 1,927 2,789 1,470 
POMCEOL Etec sinras else ARM oasis aie c'as 121 117 1,137 2,481 3,171 1,342 
DORQUIONG, dit sles cates cove ahs ceeds 35 51 3 1,304 2,097 1,539 
ODULOl aa sve vee aed vesesdss 38 36 23 525 699 
ha Malhatay devia tidecwaes vccncss. 89 154 1 454 1,247 270 
HO VUQUO! Sai ic se'saec Cates nnesste 18 216 772 583 5: 358 
BEVIS ask sot cesta yates ee cieine ovine 71 82 193 2,327 3,105 1,933 
GO WISE VELLO ees dic. « Sarcdo pn atelele we e050 43 57 67 764 1,485 7 
DLS ROR ccf 5 HeDs Beside: niche o aisle ais 0:t,010 4.0% NT RNA, averctecrele ees 2 486 428 
ADI WARE Perch sea cle ndiiinn= neaditesPawesyines aves 9 258 326 940 271 
DAtAIOY 5 Seiab lh.os's cle GERM e vases 12 Ms 5 914 2,054 634 
MLOGANTIO | Mice si Kien ew eaiva eae ces 13 15 21 411 409 
On G LRUPUSEE vc sles vccie Ow 6.06 vckex 4 5 18 616 961 573 
(Mion Grima Wes aces cee seiictes 85.0 vo ge 14 15 17 782 1,470 754 
MGHTTOAL s Gabi s a:c +’ ste ates ve wi’ ces 2,632 2,519 3,624 47,974 59,477 27,426 
New Riehrmimnd sii. ccnceihccesneqes 8 5 1 370 1,044 425 
(e) POC ino eek pemaetnsiebeowses 5 11 13 345 676 285 
BODOG, « fei slisdeccbe « Mdaeiae ass nces 502 535 605 7,942 10,998 6,610 
IKI OUBKL, Bote seis «ahs AM idinle ve ase 38 59 90 1,379 2,611 1,037 
Biigicre Cu MO ccc < deidbidea se cece 9 21 59 1,095 2,478 929 
MROMGEVGLEGE ick crc cts-c dilate ao ees 12 32 102 973 1,507 577 
LOUSY <@. Spitttewie's «. 5's aoc dblels 0's siaisieid bie 59 58 72 2,485 4,361 1,685 
t6y A GALORE, opiedccstis dildeicsie dues 15 38 48 263 455 144 
Ste. _ de Bellevue 37 45 38 597 839 239 
Bethe T Gr Ose cia ncak s dbicle dsiss once os 38 21 50 1,004 1,887 762 
Bis El yatintibe.2h.. 2.) cteecdds coces. 24 27 122 1,535 1,843 1,280 
js CORN Mes ae a's wcisbs'< cplifeic's ote eas 49 66 84 1,672 1,403 920 
Pb SETOMOC. . stirs tis Geeta 6 50 «cals gntee’s 35 27 48 1,192 1,430 700 
OB. Rae Pah oa cinfsio dda delos cine 53 80 76 723 1,193 446 
Beh xk psc ddee~soaneces 1 42 ie aod rate Re 
BRE DEGOIGe s icae's eis dialows'svienieion 67 72 24 : ’ , 
UME Giele'si al Sle aR wis:eiawelu les 33 22 i 1, MY i, hos 4 
Thetford Mines......... Re eon eae 79 44 ’ ’ 
is- eit San esich iene ps wadee 92 123 205 2,970 4,079 2,026 
al d'Or. a Wi ois oleh ic GAR ass seis 20 22 64 1,372 2,767 1,130 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 31, 1958 
(Sourcw: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous | Previous 1) Previous | Previous 
July 31 Month Year July 31 Month Year 
yes it July 3, August 1, rf oo July 3, August 1, 
1958 1957 1958 195 


Quebec—Con. 


Valley field.......... ; 24 11 71 1,478 2,010 907 
Victoriaville,....... : 24 22 66 1,608 2,210 1,014 
Ville St. Georges..... + 18 34 53 1,262 2,347 1,377 
Ontallo: .sc5teeverens ees , 10,436 8,413 14,255 137,382 170,042 97,235 
AINDTION.. daitvicns cana : 14 6 20 164 244 159 
BOLTS, Aneetwesbscsered Say 46 68 69 608 810 526 
BeUSvVillO sis nein its en tie canvaaes 50 71 14 1,246 1,863 853 
BYRCODTICEE: vir ds +s vide Wevee ese Ke gee 58 209 75 357 638 341 
BTATONUON  ciicaceas bales Coa ome heey 15 29 38 689 841 457 
Brantlone. prdvanesssuretawrcesnecges 67 56 45 2,406 3,251 2,820 
Brock villeyceiiss coeds cher terasw ens 31 21 14 400 312 266 
Carleton PigGG in ieisehadewenenescaes 12 18 9 117 220 107 
Sha thaw iis chee es aCavedee s wreck 54 30 549 1,997 2,842 1,588 
OCObourg. ofeme 14 vss orks ene eweges 8 9 2 698 705 627 
OOMINg WOK is otes cae venen cleaeg ss 15 16 48 496 420 342 
SIOPU WR «ented cat Woh. a CaN aha Vande’ 97 91 801 2,871 3,422 1,363 
Port BTiS. Ries chi vb LeoE NTs ce ves.c 5 18 36 404 560 212 
POP PVONGOR 6s ios vs etcc ates vee neees 22 40 18 318 462 145 
Fort William........ 185 124 786 1,317 1,362 544 
ON ee Se or ne ne ee oe 21 38 142 1,495 1,727 979 
CFONANOGUG ci 5 0s svar Eieeeaccveds 10 6 10 162 214 130 
ESO GOPIOD,. sirens st 0 cave RORMISS se cmde 15 21 31 336 487 241 
ANOS iin Cee belles Septv MNT pines Valles 33 24 84 1,449 1,680 1,771 
TAGIDILU Ad bins bas vino Obie SAS se bexe 606 565 609 11,608 14, 603 8,963 
TIGWHOBDUEG fags ic venccayets vcadass 6 29 15 400 795 208 
Towernoll dah wacacs swe mine ne achedes 28 33 1,974 535 658 312 
MRNUSKESING eb vc sau ta ccereieunasease 34 12 44 672 787 200 
Kenora bis gy alb'n ao eala stRate hase eine ae 15 ll 334 344 374 182 
Kingston. ssse.s0eseuscevvevacscess 86 115 120 1,045 1,451 978 
Kirkland UG cvnncy nxdaieies gatas s 38 46 164 678 1,119 400 
Kitchener.......cscevserenesesccees 67 173 97 2,503 2,547 2,021 
Leamington.....cccsseevercscneryers 23 25 64 810 1,269 709 
Lindsay. .osesarecsh cenaysesans 4 17 4 20 644 476 443 
LABtOWEL, |, covste vee Pues heaters reKs 84 47 29 188 247 144 
Onn ds vttich sys se ae cgh teen ona neath 506 404 392 3,576 4,571 3,222 
Long Branch, ....00sss0ssserseesvees 144 164 121 2,477 3,248 2,043 
BLicland). gine x kxe es SHI wa hewma.s 16 47 27 383 400 248 
INADANOG.. tie eas ss wcelax bade cee seat 3 8 13 298 503 262 
Nowmarket,,.-<sreverQuavanseundes 53 87 40 825 1,059 496 
INIGOSTA FOUN, cosh ewes Ceead? soc ude-s 41 35 201 1,597 2,287 736 
North BAY sesh ss vovsv gga terens shes 28 50 10 1,356 1, 267 888 
Oaleville, i ceiep eaves vetasivens eas 60 68 119 818 995 548 
OOFULUIN & « Seat ate ss ncab Cheek rae <a 31 37 22 845 1,076 417 
aNS Wat. «Cac eys ide cick Daca anheiee 62 108 256 7,223 8,942 3,059 
OGAWA de. celen rv sinoukce cites ete cdet 800 967 755 3,841 5,252 2,990 
Ower Soungiyn «chu och VOR ane eins de 14 i 18 1,184 1,627 905 
Parry SOunG tysh cones Geers «cates 2 1 5 180 280 105 
Pam brokesisevn. sche ace wip reeds 95 144 165 1,237 1,650 974 
POrthi.. <b och she bu saa cbse Gi taronea neue 36 49 43 300 450 216 
POtLOCrDOLOURN is dass daa Ghats e ce sieass 58 91 159 2,534 8,484 1,704 
AGUON |. bso Ma Saina vs ethaetens anak OOe 17 9 29 23) 28; 
POrt ALQRUY csctascesvircdteescncns aes 265 878 305 1,879 8,027 665 
Part Colborne... oss sles Peas ceesina cet 15 14 16 631 881 312 
PROROO «crv aiedechalagetete as <ds 36 18 36 560 686 432 
OTUTO Wi» pve evn skaln aina yn Coy gee 7 il ll 569 601 
St, Catharines. ci <ashs ehte Greets des 81 141 103 5,472 4,435 2,591 
St. TDOMABS, vovss wach Gels ramen nays 50 71 43 869 1,128 628 
Bartle). fs 7) teas eo whats «on 72 92 82 2,099 2,568 1,412 
Sault Ste. Marie. ....cscscveesseraee 233 286 289 1,862 2,498 893 
Pineda: Le tsp basi bhaetean weeds 2,885 380 2,051 902 919 605 
$lGie LOOKOUUS cis sv cane aaneemee 8 7 17 115 175 70 
Brmiths Daligesc ti. obscene avr ckaen 17 21 11 223 366 179 
Btratlords..- is inedevyetanseenaeciqes 29 36 26 695 811 560 
Sturgeon Palle i icscschicwtens aves ave D. Kiapeuenneuten 6 732 874 401 
BuGbury;.. shaun avccsneces heveneaes 294 227 412 3,940 4,979 1,678 
Timmiing,.. sie cs ek Poem bw ca en 82 174 41 1,555 2,234 946 
IPOXGntO}, .g,taven ecw sheen cen niet 2,146 2,335 1,853 82,078 43, 436 25,879 
SE PONGOD £,:0:cis + Feiewis'e> Gre Raven uae ane 55 33 81 638 720 477 
Walkerton, :.\eaxsen brapeteaeanie 48 72 63 819 401 238 
Wallaceburg... ...avissediseahewcsdas 3 2 8 872 535 316 
end PEE eer Pel Oe re 16 26 50 1,982 2,565 
Pe «Fs yeh ak at Bas See bte leis iets 168 172 125 ’ 2,381 1,340 
WAGBOP 14.5 cabs divine pa O Renee 91 72 160 11,390 13, 983 
NWoodstook\iri.:40.sh ecakhenaades 155 10 290 ' 775 
Manitoba BA ED WALSTON Trick sal” 1,634 1,982 2,557 12,851 17,861 9,636 
eo picid 4 ba inie’a'e's Sa NTE SIE 138 278 301 814 1,178 531 
oe PAS ae A eS 21 64 21 410 Mi 251 
in Flon...... seuss ob Ble Am th tare 53 31 58 189 238 160 
Portage la Prairie.......ssecerescces 35 36 64 469 787 292 
ae PeMBe  aiks) yes nla bin eae el 28 22 24 277 251 69 
DONINGS'.'2'.'<% vs} sn Bealah uae warily 1,364 1,551 2,089 10,692 14, 626 8,333 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 31, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 


OOO 
———————————— OO OOOO EE loeNENEeOeEeEleeeeeeeeeeeee 


757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
July 31 spy A Ly : July 31 ary A Year . 
’ uly 3, ugust 1, i uly 3, ugust 1, 
1968 1958 1957 1968 1958 1957 
UME POUOWRIN cy iv nics concede occ seen kok S44 779 1,399 6,460 10,766 4,143 
Tee RD, SET Sa ee 64 43 130 283 399 131 
cr PE eee ee ae 175 98 257 639 874 383 
Drorth Bathiolord ss «.<ccssscvadek see 52 37 39 441 766 293 
PvinGe AlDSrtiy sibsivdssnssedbaeecass 70 75 101 681 1,214 558 
Ce ee eee ee or Tee 173 165 351 1,647 3,115 1,068 
PARR RCOOD cr 8Oh Lhe sc ve5 sseiebseare 166 213 272 1,476 2,390 996 
PTS OCUPTentiiiciishs o.cnadediisle olsls se 45 37 119 248 298 173 
hESC BS ee ee Ge es 16 19 48 169 225 76 
ee Oe ee eee oe ee 83 92 2 87 1,485 465 
Alberta Stan pete see eWbe enc eve vamdibale des 2,682 3,221 2,432 15,410 21,574 10,777 
PAMINIOONOS 5 Rs 4 0 c00 be cole oth ve 8 14 13 430 573 264 
DSF ON SS 3 ERIE OS, RSE 987 1,085 866 4,782 5, 887 3,360 
DOLE wha 1H es ile a ea wks 24 15 36 296 507 200 
penton por RRe RS OaWs 66>.e diinle cuss 1,238 1,574 1,019 7,794 11,145 5,179 
eee try i Peete Tee eer tT 3 49 290 488 207 
Tethbeldes CEs EBeS Red veebAesse canes 177 247 234 751 1,309 638 
ae ef STEELER ECO 114 191 124 525 675 492 
1 | ee ee 117 92 91 542 990 437 
POFACAAE OONEMIDIO bee sks Civencevivess 1,594 2,360 2,258 51,359 65,821 30,658 
Ohiliwegless icy Cad Ria Ss « Cedede cv 74 90 68 1,492 1,491 626 
CP Eee eel es oien he usu) ais.6 ac 3 10 32 1,510 1,555 830 
COMMIDIGO, Ais Fett det dower deus 1 be48 19 19 21 363 780 217 
Daywaon Ornele. sas 5a; . cusaaisics viene 08 14 31 56 725 1, 285 280 
MUSE SKURRGARecetlnedreserasecs 18 20 38 1,431 1,272 400 
RMUINAN SN wines Bie Wh dai A vanes 22 20 31 792 1,189 525 
OWE sp cahvnuiescxeas uh eaeer sss « 10 56 27 594 960 344 
Kitimat 11 22 86 200 374 283 
Mission City 7 45 12 881 1,091 461 
anaimo 20 17 25 1,919 2,165 1,055 
Nelson........ 12 28 56 495 978 293 
New Westminster. 200 189 321 6,807 8, 269 3,806 
Penticton......... 8 14 29 569 1,030 332 
Port Alberni. . 50 74 26 1,804 1,259 558 
51 79 134 1,161 2,045 787 
26 42 81 627 951 376 
5 10 10 212 286 144 
16 43 15 490 892 285 
696 1,146 915 25,020 31,493 16,195 
58 146 43 813 1,111 339 
224 222 185 3,761 4,876 2,373 
50 37 47 193 469 149 
23,363 24,0561 34,897 372,010 506, 142 256,346 
11,505 11,011 20,837 252,853 350, 897 171,765 
11,858 13,040 14,060 119, 157 155,245 84,581 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U,I.C, 751) 
1953—1958 
Atlantic uebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male | Female | ‘Region gr 4 Region | Region | Region 
WEBA 0. Ped Pe Oo Lee 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 | 76,013 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670] 112,271 
Te Sea Be 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 | 67,803 | 200,304 | 277,417 | 175,199 | 131,685 
aa eae 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 | 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
1956.00.22} 1,046}079 | 748/464 | 208,515 | 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 | 136,400 
O.. Leis... 8 586,780 | 200,924 | 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 | 107,918 
1957 (7 months)...... ack vet 515,419 | 349,315 | 166, 104 $2,845 | 125,850 | 183,687] 111,085 61,952 
1958 + See Shank 472,132 | 306, 65, 404 80,576 | 111,568 | 159,146 | 100,632 70,210 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JULY 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 


ahh bs , os Se at Wash pe 
er umber o Benefit on eeks 
Province Beneficiaries Initial and Paid ——- 
Per Week Renewal 3 
(in thousands) Claims 
Newioundland Jfi6.0ic.vaausdtawees wwapac tale kswaanetee 7.3 1,699 32,110 664, 899 
Prince Edward Island. ~~ 1.0 402 4,367 80,442 
Nova Scotia...... 16.4 9,770 72,066 1,361, 459 
New Brunswick. yD 3, 687 51, 567 1,081, 151 
Quebec.... 95.6 37, 620 420, 600 8, 650, 529 
Ontario 101.0 47, 286 444, 213 9,223,171 
Manitobase xt «dr tocs facades Rees cas Panett cee niet 9.7 3,321 42,773 830, 601 
Saskatchewan. vias wicn we de laces nares vee aacw eaters 4.8 1,551 21,099 414,148 
Fo) RC PS RE Ee VS drs ee SON, Se IS COT 10.6 4,087 46, 856 972,000 
British Columbia... vice ds «pee aan Poe es,. cena 36.7 16,476 161,577 3,586,703 
Total) Candas, suly LObGra~: ieee bie he nace sabes 294.8 125, 849 1, 297, 228 26,815, 1038 
otal, Canadea,'June 1908. c2F6s.. aks sgt What ee 426.1 126, 330 1,785,342 36,992,241 
Total, Canada, duly LOifi sc. vsnetactaeosene tyes 155.8 71,453 685, 884 13, 799, 832 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JULY 31, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


; Total Duration on the Register (weeks) Beroents one ney 
Province and Sex claimants] 9 or Total 

cde 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 18-16 | 17-20 leita 
ORMA DA. ieodecccsiss 300,826 | 94,965 | 31,041 | 40,464 | 29,581 | 24,889 205,779 
Malodastemiteaciesa0e 205,484 | 70,813 | 21,705 | 26,785 | 18,759 | 16,087 138,938 
Parrinle ioe. traa ics 95,342 | 24,152 | 9,336 | 13,679 | 10,822 | 8,802 66,841 
5,700 | 1,754 397 523 580 467 458 4,507 
4,863 | 1,589 325 431 492 392 385 4,007 
846 165 72 92 88 75 73 500 
940 208 112 186 95 81 57 831 
630 148 88 119 62 53 41 611 
310 60 34 67 33 28 16 220 
12,566 | 3,122 | 1,219] 1,621 | 1,412 | 1,357 874 9,985 
9,729 | 2,531 td ee ee) On ee ee) ne ey | 663 8,081 
2,837 591 264 4 291 283 211 1,904 
10,349 | 2,504] 1,125] 1,449] 1,184] 1,391 773 9,400 
7,987 | 1,974 873 | 1,051 917 | 1,146 610 7,532 
2,412 530 252 398 267 245 163 1,868 
94,052 | 29,576 | 9,705 | 12,984] 9,505 | 8,248] 6,524 64,340 
MGl6 amen AeA dikes 64,146 | 21,721 | 6,786 | 8,560] 5,977] 5,384] 4,450 43,229 
Femalewncar wes >. 29,906 | 7,855 | 2,919 | 4,424] 3,528 | 2,864] 2,074 21,111 
Onitarionh caine hiss, ies's 112,666 | 39,065 | 11,553 | 14,602 | 10,584 | 8,080] 6,525 78,815 
MALO, cet Un aera: 72,747 | 28,152 | 7,496 | 9,036 | 6,041] 4,591 | 3,862 9,453 
Mermalatcwoneessttead 39,919 | 10,918 | 4,057 | 5,566 | 4,543 | 3,489 | 2,663 29,362 
9,754 | 2,799 836 | 1,301 963 827 695 6,721 
5,825 | 1,856 495 751 578 496 393 3,783 
3,929 943 341 550 385 331 302 2,938 
4,374 | 1,038 492 599 408 426 296 2,675 

2,432 595 296 322 201 259 155 i 

1,942 438 196 277 207 167 141 


10,951 | 3,094 995 | 1,404] 1,057 | 1,149 821 
7,349 | 2,202 684 877 654 801 554 
3, 602 892 311 527 403 348 267 


39,465 | 11,810 | 4,687 | 5,795 | 3,793 | 2,863 | 2,699 
29,826 | 10,045 | 3,797 | 4,417] 2,716 | 1,801] 1,764 
9,639 | 1,765 890 | 1,378 | 1,077 972 935 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JULY, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Local Offices at End of Month 
Province Not 
4 Total | Entitled | pititled 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Mo | Pending 
oft Benefit Tent 
Newfoundland Ayshdia>e> ots KhaRrs. 2,956 1, 586 1,370 2,904 2,356 548 752 
Prince Edward Island............. 398 272 126 418 292 126 60 
Wawa BCOUs. .tbedss< ccd theteres 6,324 4,051 2,273 10, 862 9,615 1,247 1,095 
Dew Ferma wicl, 0.00... dcacesevud 4,501 3,025 1,476 4,668 3,300 1,368 1,030 
MOEN 5 xe dea th Cede «5:0 <deeteRedes 48,848 28, 296 20,552 50,824 40,721 10, 103 10, 587 
Rist eOevete en ch andlade a1 nce 71,006 36,071 34,935 72,218 58, 252 13, 966 11,604 
PA BMENO «:. oy side PF hee seeks ibs REY 0% 4,351 2,984 1,367 4,236 3,090 1,146 1,101 
BaskAtOhewaAn......scceccserecsesss 1,870 1,178 692 2,065 1,425 640 411 
4A Oo Ree ey ee eee 5,240 3,177 2,063 5,810 4,511 1,299 1,557 
British Columbia... .....¢.s+0.e00% 21,908 10,786 11,122 22,359 17, 636 4,723 4,791 
Total, Canada, July 1958...... 167, 402 91,426 75,976 76,364 141,198 35, 166 32, 988 
Total, Canada, June 1958...... 155,754 90, 769 64,985 155,695 136,704 18,991 41,950 
Total, Canada, July 1957...... 114, 107 64,614 49,493 108,349 85, 678 22,671 29, 283 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,360. 


t In addition, 23,784 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,819 were special requests not granted and 1,310 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,710 revised claims pending at the end of the month, 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of the Month of: Total Employed Claimants 
eee ere ee tee a vid hid s Ain Sib waa ae pn Sup eweley.S € pK ER A os e8'8 OCs 4,034, 100 3,588, 600 445,500 
AUG ea siiig « va's!s 0% 020 vic.00.0 5 6p COREROR SEW oe HO TOT ETUC Mee. 4,059, 000 3,507, 900 551,100 
kN eg en ee naan hdad eins 4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
PERMEPCCR EOE M eT er tater iserctoterticcehcccoctdcvesecst ene i 4,205, 000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
PAPE LO Re Be oe ere Seer ere? eee tren 4,216,000 3,346,700 869, 300 
EMS MCRL BV gE Cine sea wnia sade denen He sxe sik seep te 4,208, 000 3,373,500 834, 500 
LOS eat a Se ey ee ee ee oe een rie 4,236,000 3,491,800 744,200 
BUN ee OME DADC EUac aitac chin cp se musts tdvdedss qe vatebdes rahe’ 4,037,000 8,633,700 403,300 
. Pe TNT C2 2a Ri, Ea, OS SaaS. BAe rey ioe) 3,980,000 8,712,000 268,000 
ee Steaks chs sacks y Cai Cecpiccts 6Qe0 6c 9 evade 3,989,000 3,762,500 226,500 
Pere Ne a eta Bs clit tad Fy booth mph sidiosn 6 blah’ he gus ge ainig a:< 3,996,000 3,787,300 208,700 
RE Pe eee uSh cat vh¢ sent cia oceans wen +s gules heen 3,998, 000 3,792,200 205, 800 
eee e EE, SR aaa Camu ed ag Vuswa eu hae dege wees 8,965,000 8,760,500 204, 500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


H hold | C ps 

— . ouseho ommodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing operation Rae 
Service 

ROR TS ¥ G60 io). cassis 00s vegans he cea gus 113.7 117.0 115.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
Gia MOET Jott d pih sv baa canes ote'o slaate ae 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
AORSe COBY. ccna ac nse ceatene sa aes 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
TORR COAT ere ces 0 os Nie auraielgs' +6 ey ecas 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
100i F OAT cach epics Veh nape ams ste shee 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TOI) OUT as cach pein Bin come aks > ac 8 scale 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
1960--December: nn. cn catoleees + a0 0 50> 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957-—Septem Der; iccwiacivwinenwiewe vsicuwes 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 127.1 
OBtGDEr: ch acre xsietieaicrsasivcist<s 123.4 121.7 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 
NOVEURDEr, sis cease oa wk ee cvene we 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 
December «its isb Pats ants taldaiain a> 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
TOHS—Tanvary [oi i555 de hess ses bua 650 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
PObrgary ich coche wees 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
March.,... on 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 
April... 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 
May.. 125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
June.. 125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
July.... 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
August... 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
Beptem ber. .cose0 3. seacsanecseenes 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

& Food | Shelter | Clothing | ‘holt’ | “Gitien” 
August July August ‘00: elter othing 0 old ities 

peration| and 

1957 1958 1958 Services 
(1) St. John’s, Nfld............. 110.5 112.7 113.1 112.5 113.9 103.4 108.4 122.0 
SINGK es de o's de wear Ser ete hs 120.6 122.8 123.2 117.2 131.5 114.7 125.4 131.4 
MAING VOU es at beacncatecewoeke 123.3 124.7 125.7 120.4 134.9 116.7 121.4 187.3 
Montreal cess omen vee car 122.2 125.0 124.9 125.4 142.6 107.1 118.1 128.7 
LOT) One A ap Ca & 124.0 125.4 126.0 123.0 145.5 111.3 118.9 131.5 
LOLORRO rata lbip ia'wejerncatahs oD psihcd 125.9 128.4 128.9 123.4 153.7 113.0 120.3 134.1 
Winnipeg........ Feces a nivieinate’ axe 120.7 122.6 122.7 120.3 130.0 115.2 117.4 129.2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 120.2 121.9 122.2 120.6 121.4 118.6 123.1 125.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 119.8 121.3 121.3 117.9 124.6 114.7 120.7 128.2 
VENCOLV BLat as SiseNi ic su sheat acer 122.5 124.6 125.1 120.5 137.4 113.7 127.7 129.8 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUARY-AUGUST 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes Workers on Strike Time Loss 
and Lockouts or Locked Out 
Month In Per Cent 
a Total ag ap a re i . of y 

uring During ginning ae stimate 

Month Month During Daring Man-Days Working 
Month cos Time 

1958 
BRMNIAN oie Puls kx kaa) ope as 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
RUBE Y Ue sac <4 on y.cw es oe o's’ 19 31 6,506 13,92 63, 400 0.07 
March ae ROS ere a ae 26 39 13,173 15,196 132,325 0.14 
fo SEG NE, | 0 23 32 5,983 11,964 122,470 0.18 
BP ation ache wanes s 0003 ure-< 19 33 6,165 8, 238 71,620 0.07 
UNG Ligh teres nik onde deed 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
ROS era tste ee te varess te choot 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
RU SONG LS Ours ans aslnkas'sv' 25 54 15,530 18,495 255, 360 0.25 
Cumulative Totals...... 182 62,039 1,005, 820 0.13 
1957 

DEUBLG ances Dir uiewx as.oeen 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52,680 0.06 
SODTORI Vitek dec csas ce s0 brs 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
March Ditincadhetsshycaeevne 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
SRN seo ee aic's oh x 3.06 stn 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
RE tase tance RKdnaenvew ches 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
CUT RS a ae eee 22 45 7,519 18,520 221,850 0.22 
PMS cube weet as ac var sennuet 12 34 2,481 16, 298 237,740 0.24 
PT eee? ae eee 25 52 7,044 14,532 187, 450 0.19 
Cumulative Totals...... 177 57,112 1,016, 800 0.13 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one days’ duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1958 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal In- 
dustrial Accidents in Canada’ 


wo to 
| .: 
a 
a >] a 
G13] g|¢ 3 
C)es|/e/B 3.8 
Cause Zlol/E/S1/S SEs z 
e) | 2/2] 212|5 |2es = 
— 2 
Zlalelelslelseleeee| 2/814 
B/S/al2(2|2|2lzs2)2/ 215/212 
“¢(|S/H/S/sS/ola leadialel/alojea 
sags Cay ta SRR Ia CROIOUGRE, «5 Ses $55 0 Rede ds s)ana dad 1ewacls stn lodseler.celestse4 |< Sak Len bolster} bamenen te 
Struc oe ana a anette Wiebe dered qembhersedan Lewes f buen bese tere bee na 1 pa Nope, REI AEP ate) Mi PR |r 71 
(a) Is, machinery, cranes, etC..............+s0e)eeee Ree Se aay oie! yA Pon ee 10 
oe) Moving a Rea Soe, Sere Ree. | ee Fist.) S41) 8 DAS ee 1 19 
evo TOR UNE tee rete ives cc vk ees ce nw tes ra i apse fae ial dome 8 ae 3 Oh So) re 1 42 
Caugnt In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc.....| 2 |....).... 8} 2) 2 Di Sht haved] assis o 11 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc............0+0006 Fh Bb RO ASB cQalie® shew Wie? beoesha®D Wes cvlacdd 
MISE ee ICES FA Wg Sodas s viecacconeuasde LOE al eee taces ele ces |e tehess oles ov l<oewus lew valascalecdelaren 68 
eee em NOMINEE Me aoe fou Cig adaWaxes eal i ehalaeis tea s.clecvs]et.coleticelencs laavanel irusalskeolteertaeeorstews 
b) Falls to different levels..............ce-esee0s Se See FOB 6 Sh Le Re Ree 3 liscavees 
ages abet a Temperature Extremes and Explo- a Ay aX j ; ‘ - 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc.............|....eeee[eees Fa (5) DE Pe Pe Sy et 2 ee 16 
Blectrio Current.......-0«0.ssssaceccs ca ae 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases 
Miscellaneous Accidents..............+. 
Total, Second Quarter—1958.............. 26 | 32 | 20] 39 | 32 | 75 | 4 4p Go} Lt iste 207 
Total, Second Quarter—1957.............. 26 | 39 | 5] 38] 51 | 81 6 61 BS heccs| 12 fecast Ole 
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TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1958 


Industry 


Agriculture. .c.us sseescases sce Fa vareiatese | molsveis 0 Rema anne y:e 
SOR RINE Lia caeivea'se evo a ew we'd cect 

Fishing and Trapping 
Mining and Quarrying 


MManuinoburitig.. «os siss<casacecn been nee 
CONStINOGION 5 invicte «'s-a'ee'e eee eae soe 
Pubtie: Utilitiost. 2... < dance es sincvtoc| tod. Pugs alee eae | aaaerae 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 
mimMications, 5. <secsccsensevecies A Reve £6 1 4 6 21 1 1 3 DS levees 44 
THAd Gs’ 2, Oy. b.caceg sive dale oaee ve apiads teeta fk ag eM LUTE S AE ob laa aco BD lsaaoks lunes 2 Pore 6 
HiNANOO eras Soren week ee ease oe heme cele cer all emit perth le cenes Liver st lase box apaine cl cctemes hoc 1 
BODNIOG, Jon ssfee otra aloe e aint beeoantes licot cate ND ee Pie Pees | 1 8 I ee 4 B Pesce 18 
Unclassified «3s icsievdveactsenacscewelosvwosfavedssfevasws len aera] ch tous | aduces [REG eN a |e ote GOLOeee cel te clean tame alana 
Lota feorecs hea actncienes rf 3 17 16 37} 113 9 7 27 60 1| 297° 


* Of this total 223 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 74 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only id Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


(A form is provided overleaf) 
Vv 
Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 


Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour Gazerrts, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
each category, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal fluctuations in labour 
requirements in Canada. Labour surpluses 
are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent, but less 
than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 

Group 8: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 
per cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2.0 or 2.5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market 
conditions in local areas is obtained mainly 
from monthly reports submitted by each of 
the local offices of the National Employment 


Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 


areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 


(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 


tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 


indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 1094. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classifications of labour market areas and in 
the map inelude several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
ineludes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 


North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Isles; Sherbrooke includes 
Sherbrooke and Magog; ‘Trois Riviéres 
includes Trois Riviéres and_ Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Oakville, New Toronto, 
Toronto and Weston; Niagara Peninsula 
includes Welland, Niagara Falls, St. Cath- 


arines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; 
Vancouver-New Westminster includes Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 109 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the 


civilian non-institutional population of working age. d 
area sampling methods in approximately 110 different areas in da are. 
orce is that portion of the civilian non-institutional popula- 


month). The civilian labour 


(About 30,000 households chosen by 
Canada are visited each 


tion 14 years of age and over that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking 


work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 
to have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the 
figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 
the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who 
are looking for work register at employment offices. 
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WHAT’S GOOD ABOUT 
WINTER? 


It’s the best time of year to get your 
repairs, maintenance, renovation and general , 
clean-up work done around your home or 
place of business. 


Men and materials are available during 
the winter, and small jobs get better atten- 
tion and can be more economical during the 
cold weather lull in the building industry. 


PLAN TO HELP YOURSELF, AND 
AT THE SAME TIME HELP YOUR 
COMMUNITY TO INCREASE 
EMPLOYMENT THIS’ WINTER. 


CALL YOUR NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE _ 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 
THE MINISTER OF LABOUR, CANADA 


